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I 
DECLARATIONS OF ViIscouNT GREY AND Mr. ASQUITH 


In his speech at the Guildhall on the 9th of November 1914 
Mr. Asquith defined the programme of Great Britain, which he 
repeated in the House of Commons on the 23rd of February 1916 
in the following words : 

We shall never sheathe the sword, which we have not lightly drawn, 
until Belgium—and I will add Serbia—(cheers)—recovers in full measure 
all and more than all which she has sacrificed, until France is adequately 
secured against the menace of aggression, until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, and 
until the military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had said that Great Britain 
seeks to destroy united and free Germany. Asked as to this, 
Viscount Grey said’ : 

Unless mankind learns from this war to avoid war, the struggle will 
have been in vain. 

* The Liberal Magazine, June 1916, p. 236. 
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All men who think of the future must be of this opinion. But 
the cause of European anxieties since 1871 and of the present War 
is the autocracy of the German Emperor and that of the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary. The security of Europe demands 
destruction of these two autocracies. 

Is it possible? As regards the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
it may be admitted without difficulty. But if the German Empire 
remained intact, such dismemberment would, as a result, 
strengthen it. It would absorb the twelve millions of Germans 
of Cisleithania, and, more than ever, the Hungarians would be 
subject to its attraction. 

But how will the forthcoming peace manage to rid us of the 
nightmare which the policy of Bismarck, and later of the German 
Emperor William the Second, acting as his own Chancellor, has 
raised before mankind for the past forty-five years? 

If Viscount Grey enounces the problem clearly, he only gives 
@ very vague solution of it, greatly inferior to that given by Mr. 
Asquith. He seeks to deny Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
assertion : 

We want nothing of the sort. We believe that the German people— 
when once the dreams of World Empire, cherished by Pangermanism 
are brought to nought—will insist upon the control of its government ; and 
in this lies the hope of secure freedom and national independence in 


Europe.. For a German democracy will not plot and plan wars, as 
Prussian militarism plotted wars, to take place at a chosen date in future. 


He added : ‘ But this salvation of Germany must come from 
within and cannot be imposed from without.’ 

The Kaiser’s manifesto and proclamation to the army on the 
31st of July mention the destruction of Germany. It is easy for 
Viscount Grey to reply that no one wishes for the destruction of 
Germany. No one wants to exterminate or transport far from 
their territory the 65 millions of inhabitants of Germany. But 
we must not make a confusion between Germany and the German 
Empire. Germany is anterior to the German Empire. The 
German Empire was constituted, to use the expression of its 
founder Bismarck, by iron and by fire. What Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and the Kaiser call Germany is the Empire. 

According to Viscount Grey’s declaration, the German Empire 
would remain ; only he puts forward the hypothesis that it would 
become a democracy, and that such democracy ‘ would insist on 
the control of its government.’ 

This hypothesis seems tinged with a certain naiveté. Does 
Viscount Grey fancy that the Kaiser or the Kronprinz will gra- 
ciously abandon the constitution of 1866 which, in 1871, became 
the constitution of the German Empire? By it the Kaiser 
obtains absolute control over foreign affairs. He can deal with 
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them as he pleases, assure the Mussulmans of Damascus of his 
protection, travel to Tangier, send the Panther to Agadir, and 
address the ultimatum of the 31st of July to Russia. He only 
convenes the Bundesrat on the following day to inform that 
meeting that, having now rendered war inevitable, he must declare 
it. In order to conclude peace the intervention of the Bundesrat 
is not provided for by the constitution. 

The Kaiser’s control over military matters is so absolute that 
Bismarck thought he would be unable to obtain such power from 
the Reichstag in 1866. By his obstinacy, King William succeeded 
in getting it. 

Does Viscount Grey think that the Kaiser will resign these 
prerogatives which make him the autocrat of the German Empire? 

Does he recoil before a first solution similar to that which the 
Allies took in 1814 and 1815 in regard to the Bonaparte family? 
After the murder of Captain Fryatt, Mr. Asquith said ? : 

When the time arrives, His Majesty’s Government are determined to 
bring to justice the criminals, whoever they may be, and whatever their 


station. In such cases as this the man who authorises the system under 
which such crimes are committed may well be the most guilty of all. 


This man is sufficiently indicated ; it is the man to whom, in 
a cartoon in Punch printed after the Lusitania outrage, stern 
Justice showed the gallows. 

After Mr. Asquith’s words, a step similar to that which was 
taken in regard to Napoleon’s family is inevitable ; but those words 
go farther ; they imply a penalty as regards the Kaiser and his 
immediate accomplices. The German Empire was formed against 
the dynasty of the Hapsburgs to the benefit of the Hohenzollerns. 
The Crown Prince has the same blemishes as his father. Will 
another Emperor be looked for among his brothers or collateral 
relations, to consent to a rearrangement of the imperial constitu- 
tion along the lines indicated by Viscount Grey? 

This rearrangement of the constitution involves the interven- 
tion of the Allies in the government of the Empire as regards the 
choice of persons and concerning institutions, just as in France 
there was intervention of the Allies in 1814 and 1815. It is a 
necessity they cannot avoid. If William, as Mr. Asquith states, 
is considered as a criminal and treated as such, the Emperor is 
done away with, and, the Emperor being done away with, the 
Empire falls to bits. 

This is the very condition of the programme of the 9th of 
November 1914 : ‘ Until the domination of Prussia is wholly and 
finally destroyed.’ 

What Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg calls ‘free Germany’ is 
merely Germany as conquered by Prussia in 1866 and 1870. 


? July 31, House of Commons, Answer to Sir Edward Carson. 
262 
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It is not true that the word free Germany can be applied to 
the German Empire, seeing that a single man is master of her 
foreign policy and of her army. 

The dissolution of the German Empire is the liberation of 
Germany from the yoke of the Hohenzollerns and of the Prussian 
Junkers. 

It is true that Viscount Grey seems to count on a German 
democracy for the salvation of Germany which is to come from 
within ‘ and cannot be imposed from without.’ But where is that 
German democracy? Does Viscount Grey find its elements in 
German socialism? In reality that is a disciplined mass which 
only seeks to retain its adherents, its subscriptions, its newspapers. 
The chiefs and officials of that Socialist mass make speeches in 
the Reichstag and at public meetings, draw up programmes, but do 
not care to act. I want no other proof of this than their attitude 
at Hamburg, which sent Bebel and two other Socialists to the 
Reichstag. Hamburg is ruled by a Senate which is self-recruiting 
and whose members are nominated for life. It is a type of 
oligarchic constitution. The Socialists have never tried to alter 
this. All their activity and zeal have béen kept for outside. 

Elections to the Reichstag are always made according to the 
census of 1867. The Socialists have not had sufficient capacity, 
though their votes rose at the last elections to 4,500,000, to carry 
out the necessary redistribution of seats. If this had been done 
they would have had a majority. 

In Prussia the electoral system of the three classes, each of 
which ought to represent an equal share of revenue, always 
ensures, in the Landtag as in the municipalities, predominance to 
rich minorities. The Socialists have not yet been able to alter 
this. 

This Socialist group is an amorphous mass, docile towards its 
leaders and those in power. It does not worry about political 
freedom which it does not understand. 

The Germans have made many wars, sometimes riots, but 
never a revolution. Less than ever are they now capable of 
such an effort. The most energetic of their men have fallen on 
the battlefield. They will be submissive like beaten dogs. 

They had accepted the Prussian conquest which led them to 
the present catastrophe; they can only be delivered by action 
from outside. Their liberation will come from outside, not from 
inside as Viscount Grey would have it. No doubt that is an 
act of force, but war is only a series of acts of force; and any 
treaty following a war is the accepting by the vanquished of the 
terms imposed by the conqueror. 

If the Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, 
were conquerors, they would consider that they had acquired the 
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right to oppress the nations that seek to avoid, or until now have 
avoided, their domination. 

The Allies have been obliged to have recourse to force to 
prevent this work of oppression. Peace will be the result of 
their victory, and that victory must be a liberation. But this 
liberation involves constraint ; it is necessary to impose on States 
which fancy themselves invested with right to oppress other 
States such a peace as they cannot violate, yet not to subject 
them to the tyranny that their chiefs wanted to lay upon others. 

Those States must be placed in such condition that their 
policy may not be dominated by the passion for revenge, and 
that those who are capable of leading public opinion may be 
brought to accept the fait accompli. 

The initial act can only be performed as the consequence of 
the War; it must be imposed from outside; afterwards, 
Germany’s reform must come from within. 

The distinction between the German Empire, the States of 
Germany, and private individuals renders this programme capable 
of realisation. 


TI 
THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


The English and French, whose nationality is time-honoured, 
are apt to imagine that the German Empire, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, and Turkey are unitary States. M. Thiers, 
who as an historian should have been well informed, asserted in 
1866 to M. Louis Léger that in the Austrian Empire there were 
Germans only. It is useful to determine how the complex 
elements which compose the German Empire have been brought 
together, in order that we may ascertain in what degree they 
are united, and the possibilities of dissolution or reorganisation. 

I will borrow the elements of this study from Prince Bilow, 
a German passionately zealous for the unity of the German 
Empire, of which he was Chancellor for ten years.” 

From what time does German unity date? Did it ever exist 
under the Holy Roman Emperors? The dynasty of Hohen- 
staufen reigned from 1125 to 1250, one hundred and twenty-five 
years. Prince Biilow speaks of it with admiration : 


The brilliant period of our national empire, the time when the German 
Empire incontestably exercised preponderating influence over Europe, was 
a period of national unity, when the peoples and the dukes found the 
limits of their arbitrary ruling in the will and power of the Emperor. 


But it fell because ‘ Roman statecraft resisted it, and the princes 
seized that opportunity to strengthen their authority at its 


* The French translation of his book is entitled La Politique allemande ; 
the English translation, /mperial Germany. 
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expense.’ Then came the period of the great interregnum 
(1250-1273), a period of anarchy, of brigandage, of private war- 
fare between the seigneurs and the towns, of the formation of 
the Rhine League, the Teutonic Hanse. The Emperor elected 
in 1273 was a small ruler, Rudolf of Hapsburg, owning some 
lands dotted about in Alsatia, Suabia, Switzerland. 

The Hapsburgs became the House of Austria, and they kept 
the Imperial crown from 1438 until the end of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1806. The Emperor was a foreigner residing in 
Vienna, face to face with the Turks, and preoccupied with the 
desire of increasing his dominion, indifferent to the interests of 
Germany, having as Emperor neither revenues, nor army, nor 
judicial power, charged with the duty of executing the decisions 
of the Diet without having the means of doing so, and holding 
only one useful prerogative, that of disposing of vacant fiefs. 

Prince Bilow notes that ‘ while the political life of Germany 
was resolved into an innumerable crowd of municipal and terri- 
torial communities all independent, in France a strong royalty 
was being established, the compact national State which was 
to take the preponderant place in Europe hitherto held by 
Germany.’ 

Prince Biilow has no illusion as to the Empire of Charles the 
Fifth : 

Then came religious schism. The States which, for long, had only 
been outwardly united in the Empire, became declared enemies by reason 
of their religious quarrels, and—-eternal stigma on German customs—the 
States of Germany, whether Protestant or Catholic, did not fear to unite 
with the foreigner of contrary faith, in order to fight against Germans of 
the opposing religion. The wars of religion set back for several centuries the 
development of the nation, caused almost even the name of the ancient 
Empire to disappear, and created the different independent States whose 
rivalries have filled with their struggles the two and a half centuries 
which followed, until the foundation of the new German Empire. 


The Peace of Westphalia was the work of foreigners, France 
and Sweden, while during thirty years the Germans had torn, 
pillaged, and exterminated one another reciprocally, and the 
Emperor was obliged to recognise the sovereignty of all the 
Catholic and Protestant princes, without distinction, over all 
their territories. 

In 1792 the Prussians invade France and are beaten at 
Valmy ; but they are eager to sign the treaty of Bale in 1795. 
Their King professes friendship for France, and he is largely 
rewarded by the gifts he receives at the treaty of Lunéville 
(1801). At the time of these distributions all the German 
princes, including the Emperor, quarrel over morsels of Germany, 
and make appeal to the First Consul. The members of the Diet 
were so grateful for the solutions of the problem which resulted 
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that they would willingly have asked that France should be 
entrusted with the execution of the final act of the Ratisbonne 
Congress. 

The Revolution, by the treaty of Bale, Napoleon, by his 
rearrangements of Germany, ridding her of all her little princi- 
palities, prepared for the unity of Germany. Napoleon made the 
mistake of trampling her with his armies, of imposing conscrip-. 
tion and the continental blockade, of treating the princes with 
disdain although he overwhelmed them with favours. He awoke 
in her populations the desire for unity, and at the same time 
the longing for freedom. In his political testament of 1808 Stein 
claimed for Prussia representative institutions and a constitu- 
tional Government. He gave to the municipalities of Prussia 
a system inspired by the French municipal law of 1789. The 
King of Prussia and his successor never troubled to keep the 
promises made in their name by the men who led the movement 
for independence. There was a party that dreamed of founding 
unity with liberty; there were representatives of this party at 
the Frankfort assembly in 1848; the Empire was offered to the 
King of Prussia, who dared not accept it. 

The conquest of Germany by Prussia was the work of 
Bismarck, together with King William the First, who was clever 
enough to remain in the shadow. 

When Bismarck became Minister of Prussia in 1862 he 
declared from the first day that the unity of Germany would 
be established ‘ by iron and by fire,’ and he set himself to this 
task by the war of 1864 against Denmark, by the war of 1866 
against Austria and the Southern States. Prussia formed then 
the North German Confederation, composed of twenty-two 
States.* The Diet of Prussia decreed the annexation of Hanover, 
Brunswick, Hesse-Nassau and Frankfort. This was not the 
result of agreement, and those annexed had no voice in the 
decision which settled their fate. 

In the treaty of Nikolsburg the Emperor of Austria declared 
that he agreed to the German States situated below the line of 
the Main forming a union, of which the national association with 
the North German Confederation should be reserved for future 
agreement between the parties. The Southern States had called 
Napoleon to their assistance in their negotiations with Berlin ; 
but Bismarck turned them, round, showing them that the pro- 
tector to whom they appealed wanted to take the Bavarian 
Palatinate from Bavaria, and the Rheinessen on the left bank 
of the Rhine from Hesse. He obtained from them treaties of 
defensive alliance which, in case of war, placed their armies under 


* Vide Yves Guyot, Causes and Consequences of the War, Part III., The 
Historical Causes—the Constitution of the German Empire, ch. V. 
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the command of the King of Prussia. Bismarck has related why 
he wanted to render the 1870 war inevitable : 


Austria had abandoned the Southern States at the moment of the 
conclusion of the Peace of Prague; they had accepted offensive and 
defensive alliance with Prussia. I was convinced that the gulf which 
had been formed, in the course of history, between the South and the 
North of the Fatherland by the divergence in racial sentiments and by 
dynasties could not be better filled up than by a national war against the 
neighbouring people (France).> 

In spite of the crushing victories of the German army, the 
constitution of the Empire was confronted with difficulties. 

According to The Restoration of the German Empire, the work 
of a German professor at the University of Halle, although he 
bears a French name, M. de Ruville, these difficulties were only 
overcome thanks fo the discovery of the correspondence of Bray, 
Bavarian Minister, and of Beust, Chancellor of Austria, in papers 
which Rouher had had the unfortunate idea of hiding at his 
chateau of Cergay, where they were seized and handed to Bis- 
marck. The treaty by which Bavaria consented to its incorpora- 
tion in the German Empire was only voted by a majority of two 
votes above the two-thirds of the deputies present on the 21st of 
January,-and on the 18th of January the King of Prussia had 
himself taken the Imperial crown at the Palace of Versailles, on 
the ruins of France, in the midst of his armies. The German 
Empire is indeed a ‘ work of iron and fire’ in accordance with 
Bismarck’s conception. ‘ 

Prince Biilow states it thus : ‘ The final union of the Germans 
was not obtained by peaceable agreement, but by battles between 
Germans. And even as the old German Empire was founded by 
a people of superior strength, so in the same manner the new 
Empire was created by the strongest among the different 
States.’ ° 

‘It is in the West and South of Germany,’ says Prince 
Bilow, ‘ that the German spirit was formed ; it is in Prussia that 
the German State was formed’; and he logically concludes : 
‘Without the Prussian Monarchy there would be no German 
Empire; with that Monarchy, in the future, the Empire will 
stand or fall.’ 


TII 
Tue PoLITICAL DISSOLUTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


The formation of the German Empire was the conquest of 
Germany by Prussia. It is not the citizens, says Laband,’ who are 
members of the Empire, but the individual States to the number 


* French translation, vol. ii. p. 105. * Ibid. p. 141. 
* Le droit public allemand, 5 vols. 8vo. (French translation, Paris). 
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of twenty-five. Their plenipotentiaries, to the number of sixty- 
one since Alsace-Lorraine has been there represented, form the 
Federal Council of the Empire (Bundesrat). Prussia has seven- 
teen, Bavaria six, Saxony four, Wiirttemberg four, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden three, Alsace-Lorraine three, Hesse three, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin two, the Duchy of Brunswick two, each of the 
other States one, and each of the three free towns Liibeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg one. The members of the Bundesrat are 
diplomatic chargés d’affaires of the other Confederate States 
accredited to the King of Prussia. They do not vote according 
to their individual opinion but according to instructions received. 
The King of Prussia knows how to use coercive or seductive 
methods in order to make his wishes prevail. 

Prussia has a surface of 349,000 square kilometres out of the 
540,000 comprised in the Empire; a population of 40,165,000 
inhabitants out of the 65,000,000.* 

Prussian militarism can only be destroyed by diminishing the 
predominance of Prussia in Germany. So soon as peace pre- 
liminaries are broached Prussia must be set back to the limits it 
recognised before the partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. Let Prussia retain the kingdom whose name it bears, with 
Koenigsberg as capital, between the Baltic in the north and the 
Mazurian lakes in the south ; very good; but it must be brought 
back within those frontiers, and instead of overstepping the 
Niemen by a thin band of land peopled with Lithuanians it must 
have that river for its limit. Mr. Toynbee proposes to leave Memel 
to Germany, but he recognises that it is the natural port of the 
Niemen which serves Lithuanian Russia and the provinces of 
White Russia. 

The mouths of the Vistula must be returned to Poland so 
that she may have direct access to the sea. Before the partition 
of 1772 Western Prussia had been a Polish territory ever since 
Jagiello shattered the power of the Teutonic Order at the battle 
of Tannenberg in 1410. At the opening of the present War the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in his proclamation to the Poles reminded 
them of that victory, and pointed out that Western Prussia would 
form part of reconstituted Poland. If the Germans have a 
majority there, they are concentrated in the port of Danzig. 
Danzig, while retaining considerable autonomy, must follow the 
fate of Western Prussia and be re-attached to Poland, whose port 
it is. 

No doubt it will be very disagreeable for the King of Prussia— 
if there still is a King of Prussia—to be obliged to cross Polish 
territory or to take a sea journey in order to go and crown him- 
self in Koenigsberg Cathedral. In his book Nationality and the 

8 Census of 1910. 
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War Mr. Arnold Toynbee considers that it is indispensable to 
give Thorn to Poland, but he contents himself with asking the 
German Empire to ensure free communication between Poland 
and Danzig. The Germans of Western Prussia hate the Poles; 
but the Poles detest the Germans; and Mr. Toynbee recognises 
that the great minority of Polish inhabitants in Western Prussia 
cannot be abandoned to German chauvinism : ‘The preservation 
of this province must entail on the part of Germany a solemn 
promise to respect the Polish language and allow the Polish people 
to retain their entire liberty for the development of their national 
individuality. This guarantee must be endorsed by all parties 
to the Conference.’ Mr. Toynbee’s confidence in Germany’s 
respect for promises and in the efficaciousness of a collective 
guarantee is not justified by experience. Such a system would 
create occasions of conflict more dangerous than clear solutions, 
however hard they may be; for the interpretations of clauses of 
this nature can give rise to difficulties at the will of the unworthy 
party. 
But I agree with Mr. Toynbee when he gives back to Poland 
a part of Silesia which was given to Austria by the treaty of 
Westphalia (1648) and was taken away in 1748 for the benefit 
of Prussia by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It contains one of 
the most industrial regions of Europe, extends along the Austro- 
Prussian frontier, and its mining centre spreads over the three 
territories : Prussian, Austrian, and Polish. It is separated from 
the mining districts of Poland only by an artificial frontier. The 
present frontiers are not national frontiers. Up to a point between 
Brieg and Oppeln the Poles occupy the two banks of the Oder. 
Above Ratibor they are replaced by Czechs. Mr. Toynbee takes 
that land from the Czechs, but he gives nothing to the Poles on 
the left bank of the Oder. Why? For fear Russia should com- 
mand Moravia from a strategical point of view. That consideration 
should be set aside. But he proposes to include in Poland the 
very important mining district of the five towns of Gleiwiiz, 
Beuthen, Kénigshiitte, Kattowitz, Mysolwitz. The Germanic 
element is there in the minority and is constantly decreasing. 
The mass of miners and of workmen come from Poland. The 
elections to the Landtag and Reichstag are proof of this. In 
spite of the electoral pressure they send Polish Nationalists to 
those assemblies. Were they to come within the Russian fron- 
tiers, their industry would be largely developed. It is true that 
between Breslau and them would rise the German Customs. But 
would Germany maintain her present tariffs? 

Mr. Toynbee gives back to Poland the greater part of the 
duchy of Posen, then proposes precautions which experience has 
proved to be useless, such as the dismantling of Posen, and a 
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promise on the part of Russia not to construct any military works 
on the acquired territory. 

The Kaiser whose predecessor called to his assistance the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order to fight the 3,500,000 Polish 
subjects who were in Germany, and the Germans who voted the 
law on colonisation, cannot complain if they are separated from 
Prussia and handed back to their country. 

Western Prussia is composed of 25,500 square kilometres and 
1,703,000 inhabitants; Posnania 28,900 square kilometres and 
2,099,000 inhabitants. Prussia in 1815 took 800,000 subjects from 
the King of Saxony and only left him 1,300,000. The annexed 
portion of Saxony is composed of 25,300 sq. km. and 3,089,000 
inhabitants. It must be returned to Saxony almost in its entirety. 

Westphalia represents 20,200 sq. km. and 4,125,000 inhabi- 
tants. Rhenish Prussia 27,000 sq. km. and 7,121,000 inhabitants. 
The King of Prussia did not wish to have these provinces which 
to-day form the richest part of Prussia.” They must be detached 
from Prussia and receive their autonomy. 

Schleswig-Holstein, a portion of which should return to Den- 
mark, represents 19,000 sq. km. and 1,621,000 inhabitants. 

The annexations to Prussia in 1866 of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Hesse-Nassau, Frankfort-on-the-Main are null; for, looked at 
from the point of view of positive law, the Prussian Diet had no 
right to effect them. They are acts of conquest, nothing else. 
They represent : Hanover 38,500 sq. km., 2,924,000 inhabitants ; 
Hesse-Nassau 15,700 sq. km., 2,221,000 inhabitants. Prussia 
will thus lose more than half of her territory and more than half 
her population. Her territory, instead of representing 65 per cent. 
of that of the German Empire, will only represent 30 per cent. 
Her population, instead of representing 61 per cent., will repre- 
sent about 28 per cent. Instead of dominating the other parts of 
Germany by a crushing superiority in territory and population, 
Prussia will be brought back to modest rank. 


IV 
DIPLOMATIC PROCEDURE 


There being no doubt as to the Kaiser’s guilt, it is evident, 
according to Mr. Asquith’s formula, that the Allies will not treat 
with him. Nor must they agree to treat with the Chancellor of 
the Empire, the Kaiser’s creature, who shares at least the moral 
responsibility of the crimes committed since the War. Bethmann- 
Hollweg less than any other could be admitted to enter into 
negotiations in view of a treaty, after his solemn declaration of 


® See Yves Guyot, La Province Rhénane et La Westphalie. 
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the importance he attaches to it. The seventeen members of the 
Bundesrat who represent Prussia could not be admitted either ; 
for the fate of Prussia cannot be determined by herself; 
it must be settled by the conquerors. The other members of the 
Bundesrat, except those of Alsace-Lorraine, will form the group 
with which the Allies can enter into relations; and that group 
will nominate the plenipotentiaries who will be called on to sign 
the preliminaries of peace. 

The Allies will not negotiate with the German Empire, they 
will negotiate with the representatives of the German States, 
to the exclusion of Prussia. 

The dissolution of the Empire will be a settled fact on the 
day the armistice is signed. 

How will the organisation of the confederation or confedera- 
tions which may replace the German Empire be settled? That 
task will be assumed by a Congress similar to the Vienna Con- 
gress of 1814-1815. It will have to determine not only the fate of 
the various German States, but also the fate of the different 
States of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, of the Balkan States, 
of Turkey. In 1814 the plenipotentiaries of the-four Powers, 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, had decided that they 
would make arrangements to suit themselves regarding the dis- 
tribution of territories. They would then communicate their de- 
cisions to France and Spain who might submit their observations 
which would or would not be taken into consideration. It is true 
that Talleyrand managed to get France admitted, because those 
four Great Powers were disunited, and he did bad work. The 
Congress was never reunited. 

In the coming Congress, the Allies must retain full liberty 
of action and assume responsibility for the settlement of the 
complex questions raised by the War. It will be for the Allies to 
settle so far as possible, in agreement with them, the relations of 
the various German States to one another and to other nations. 


V 
PERSISTENCE OF THE ‘ PARTICULARIST’ SPIRIT 


Among the adversaries of this solution I find the deputy 
M. Longuet, the Socialist, but his position as grandson of Karl 
Marx does not lend authority to his criticism. 

Partisans of ‘nationalities’ are frightened at this dismem- 
berment, but what do they mean by ‘ nationalities’? If the 
language makes the nationality then they must desire to see the 
German Empire increased by annexation of the twelve millions 
of Germans of Austria, so that they reach this surprising result : 
defeat of the German Empire would aggrandise it. At the same 
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time they would wish to maintain within it at least Alsace, ~ 
although for forty-five years she has never ceased to prove, in 
spite of community of language, that she could not be 
Germanised. 

Conservatives of diplomatic traditions find this system dis- 
turbing to their theories, but Bismarck disturbed those of their 
fathers a great deal more; and the present War proves that the 
questions it has raised must not be treated by emollients or 
narcotics. 

I have been told more than once: ‘ You may break up the 
German Empire, but its fragments will remain and wriggle 
about like pieces of a sliced-up eel.’ The pieces of eel wriggle, 
it is true, but without being able to unite. Prince Biilow con- 
siders that from the disappearance of the Hohenstaufens until 
1871 the German fragments wriggled without uniting. If they 
were to continue during as long a period to spend all. their 
activities in this manner they would leave the rest of the world 
in peace, and a solution lasting half a dozen centuries is not to 
be despised. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, in the Observer of July 30, said : 
‘ Unfortunately, M. Yves Guyot does not explain to us how, after 
Germany has been resolved into fractions, the state of disin- 
tegration is to be preserved.’ 

It is true that I do not place a French, English or Russian 
policeman at each frontier. I organise neither police, nor 
administration, nor a government for each of these States; I do 
not put them under foreign control. There would be the danger. 

If I enumerated a certain number of measures of this nature 
they would have the advantage of being easily perceptible. They 
would suit simple minds who believe that with a few lines written 
on a sheet of paper, an official empowered to make them into 
an Act, and a soldier charged with the duty of assisting him 
by force if needs be, one can make the population move as the 
Government chooses. This is the conception applied to Prussia 
by Napoleon in 1806 : no national army exceeding 42,000 men ; 
an army of occupation ; a ruinous tribute. 

I propose nothing of the kind. But it is not exact to say — 
‘M. Guyot does not explain to us how, after Germany has been 
resolved into fractions, the state of disintegration is to be 
preserved.’ 

I clearly pointed out in the conclusion of my volume: ‘ The 
political dissolution of the German Empire is the indispensable 
outcome of this War, but it will only be effective if it is accom- 
panied and followed by its moral dissolution.’ 

War is an act of political surgery. An act of political surgery 
terminates it. But afterwards another mode of procedure must 
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be adopted. Recourse must be had to the therapeutic action of 
ferments. It is not by a foreign will that the inhabitants of Ger- 
many are to be led to adopt new methods of life ; they themselves 
must voluntarily adapt themselves to the new state of affairs. 
They must feel sufficiently at ease in their new environment to 
have no wish to modify it. The German Empire of 1870, instead 
of appearing to them as a Golden Age to which they would wish to 
return, must rise before them, with its final catastrophe, as a 
nightmare. 

This work must not be done from without; it must be done 
from within. Are there probabilities of its being accomplished ? 

Did the conquest of Germany by Prussia in 1866 and 1870 
entirely stamp out the particularist spirit? 

Many Englishmen and Frenchmen resolutely reply ‘ Yes.’ 
If this categoric reply is justified, why then did Prince Bilow 
give to the second section of his introduction to Part II. of his 
book this characteristic title : ‘ The Separatist Spirit in the New 
German Empire’? *° He noted its existence and its very great 
activity. He said: ‘In the history of Germany national union 
is an exception ; the rule is that of particularism in its various 
forms appropriated to circumstances. This is true in the present 
as in the past’ (p. 139). And he did not consider that ‘ the 
present age had succeeded in amalgamating the German mind 
with the Prussian Monarchy.’ 

One has imagined a German, eyes turned towards the Kaiser, 
or at least towards the Chancellor, subordinating all his thoughts, 
his feelings and his interests to those of the Fatherland. 

Prince Bilow, during the ten years in which he held the 
position of Chancellor, has not seen the Germans so devoted to 
Imperial politics. On the contrary, the particularist spirit persists, 
although it has deviated. It has become a party spirit. It does 
not amount to the passion which may make revolutions, but it 
is persistent, obstinate, narrow and irreconcileable. The aversion 
of one party to other parties gives it its strength. Religious 
antagonism in all its intensity has passed into the life of those 
parties. 

Prince Biilow says that the political sense is a sense of 
generalities, and the Germans are completely lacking in this. 
They love all that is ‘ particular’ and detailed. They are only 
happy in small associations. ‘The more general are the ends 
to be realised, the more time the Germans take to unite in order 
to attain them, the more disposed they will be quickly to turn 
their backs on the community so painfully constituted, and that 
for insignificant reasons.’ 

Far from placing the German Fatherland above all -parties, 

4° P. 142 (French translation). 
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the Germans do just the contrary. Prince Biilow is careful not* 
to mention that it is the same as regards local feeling. 

The senators of Hamburg town are interested in the town 
and its port. As regards any intervention in the government of 
the Empire, they do not dream of it, and it is with indifference 
that they watch the electors sending Socialists to the Reichstag. 
They are convinced they will not effect much there. The same 
applies to the manufacturers on the banks of the Rhine. They 
attend to their business, to their syndicates and their munici- 
palities, and if from the protectionist point of view they have 
come to a sort of agreement with the Junkers of the East, that 
does not make them detest them any the less. 

A Saxon, Herr Paul Rohrbach, in his book of pan-Germanist 
propaganda Der Deutsche Gedanke, published shortly before the 
War, deplored the narrow spirit of North Germany, and especially 
of Prussia. While admiring the great things she had accom- 
plished for the unifying of Germany, he declared that she had 
been incapable of realising moral conquests, and he foresaw that 
this would be a danger for Germany. 

The particularist sentiment, which has not disappeared, will 
it not gain new energy from the downfall of the Empire? Will 
not the various peoples of the Empire feel a certain consolation 
in finding themselves again to be Saxons, Bavarians, Wirttem- 
bergers, Badeners, Hanoverians, free Frankforters, instead of 
subjects of Prussia? 

I am not referring to the symptoms of division which are be- 
coming manifest at the present time : the Bavarians cannot fail to 
be aware that tbe General Staff very willingly places them at the 
Front in the most perilous positions. The Bavarian Chamber 
has just confirmed the continued use of the Bavarian postage 
stamp as testimony to its independence. Herr Batocki, the food 
dictator, has undertaken a trip through Germany to persuade 
Saxons, Bavarians, Wiirttembergers, Badeners to send food to 
Prussia. He appears to have received nothing but negative 
replies. 

But during the War we find ourselves faced by a military 
group. ‘The princes of the various States belong to the army. 
As such they are subordinate to the Kaiser. His autocracy had 
given to the Germans the illusion of security and the pride of 
prestige, but these feelings will hardly survive defeat. On the 
morrow of the War most of the Germans will be worn and 
resigned—but afterwards? They will remember that they were 
drawn into a War by the will of the Kaiser alone. If the 
fear of France and Russia which united them under his absolutism 
disappears, why should they desire to reconstitute a political 
condition which led them to such a catastrophe? That fear was 
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the screw which held the various parts of the German Empire 
together. It was the great political instrument which Bismarck 
played on; his successors with William the Second have used it 
also, but made the fatal mistake of using it in the spirit of 
megalomania. That fear having disappeared, nothing remains 
to agglutinate the various parts of Germany. 


VI 


Tar Moran DISSOLUTION FROM WITHIN 


In 1913 Mr. W. Fullerton" indicated that the German 
Empire had three direct factors, and he showed, in the following 
manner, the inconsistence of the foreign policy which resulted 
therefrom : 

The members of the Triple Entente should keep well in mind that the 
anomalous and unstable character of the German Imperial constitution— 
the particularism of the States composing an Empire provisionally welded 
into a kind of Puzzle-nation solely by Economic interest and by the 
ingenious creation of a Reichsland regarded as a sort of national Pan- 
German Park—constitutes a danger for Europe and for peace. A con- 
federation like the. German Empire can hold together only as long as it 
is in the interest of the majority of its members to co-operate harmoniously. 
When such co-operation ceases to ‘pay’ economically, or is not needed 
in order to repulse foreign aggression, dissolution inevitably sets in. It 
follows that a prolonged economic crisis, or a lasting condition of 
European peace, would tend to disintegrate the German Empire ; whereas 
steady economic well-being and a chronic state of military panic belong to 
the class of causes that favour the maintenance of German unity and the 
development of a German national spirit. 


Let us take up the principal points of this observation, made 
before the War. German particularism remains. The founda- 
tions are economic interest and the Reichsland. 

Alsace and Lorraine being returned to France, the Reichsland, 
one of the factors of German unity, will disappear. 

Foreign aggression has not taken place ; it was the Kaiser who 
provoked the War ; the Germans will no longer fear it ; they know 
that no one wants to conquer them. That factor, therefore, dis- 
appears also. 

I admit that the majority of Germans believe that the economic 
development of Germany is due to the German Empire ; before 
the War, however, they must have been aware of the burdens it 
laid on German trade and industry, and they painfully felt the 
shocks with which its incoherent and violent foreign policy shook 
the world ; after the peace they will have to pay heavy charges 
resulting from the War; but the-mines of the Ruhr will not dis- 
appear, the Rhine will continue quietly to bear the boats from the 
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port of Ruhrort, the chemical-product establishments will continue 
to turn out goods by methods acquired by long preparation, and 
if the economic interests of the Germans are not injured by the 
protectionist passions of other nations, that factor of unity will 
disappear with the others. 

And here is the point at which I separate myself from certain 
resolutions voted at the Conference of Paris by the Allied Govern- 
ments. In the speeches and in the papers much is said about an 
economic war to last after the political war. I would recall these 
truths, brought to light by the philosophers and jurists, as well as 
the economists of the eighteenth century : ‘ War is made between 
States, but trade between individuals.’ 

Do we desire, in a state of peace, to undertake against the sixty- 
five millions of German people the ‘ Continental blockade’ which 
Napoleon tried against England? It would only result in a 
gigantic organisation of contraband. Belgium cannot do without 
the seven million tons of coals which she gets from the Ruhr 
basin, nor the manufacturers of the East of France the 5500 tons 
of coal which they also receive. 

To take up economic warfare against Germany would be to 
maintain its agglutin«tion ; what is necessary, on the contrary, is 
to facilitate the moral dissolution of the German Empire. 

The legislative '* and economic unification of Germany has been 
accomplished. That work cannot be undone. It is this that is 
important for each of its inhabitants. If the period of peace 
diminishes the military charges, lightens personal service, causes 
war preoccupations to disappear, leaving only productive preoccu- 
pations, if they can buy abroad with greater freedom than before 
the War, every German will have gained by the defeat of Prus- 
sian militarism and imperialism. 

The dissolution of the German Empire will then be completed 
from within, and that is what is necessary to ensure the destruction 
of Prussian militarism and a lasting peace. 

Yves Guyor. 


12 So far, that is to say, as concerns civil, penal and commercial legislation— 
as distinct from political legislation. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE RECENT PRUSSIAN 


LET me individualise him, said my friend who knew Germany so 
well. In Holland, five years ago, I put up at an inn which had 
been commercially captured. I found it changed ; it had become 
a gilt picture-palace of a place, scrawled all over by Berlin art 
nouveau, hung with mud-coloured pictures from Munich, and 
cooked for by the infernal chemistry of a German kitchen; I 
starvingly dined that night, though near me the newly-rich from 
Westphalia resoundingly fed. 

Late to table came Herr Jonathan and his wife; I had seen 
them roll up. to the hotel in a car little smaller than a lorry, the 
woman bejewelled even then. She came down to dinner scin- 
tillant, and the rubies in the man’s frilled false linen were button- 
size. I had guessed the nationality first sight, but now was sure 
of it, if only from the man’s method of grace before meat ; for out 
of his pocket came looking-glass, comb and brush, and the not 
unusual Prussian pre-prandial rite began. 

A mirror is, I suppose, a symbol and witness of evanescence, 
but this man would miss the significance of that; the recent 
Prussians never saw themselves clearly in any glass. They 
missed all glances of protest, too; obtuse to mute opinion, imper- 
vious, untactile, they were insects without antennae, so to speak. 
Out came pocket-comb and hair-brush, I say, and slowly, with all 
the native patient clumsiness, the typical Prussian . . . need I 
say what he did, above the damask? Then he began with his 
soup. 

Which is a parable, said my friend, after a pause. This was 
the representative, well-to-do German—Herr Jonathan in the too, 
too solid flesh not even civilised skin-deep. No, the name I give 
him means nothing Jewish, he would be anti-Semite in everything 
but business ; I will explain his baptism presently : it is a footnote 
to history. But here was the typical influential Prussian, 
apparently rich but expensively poor, a restless, uncomfortable 
person fiercely active, and largely responsible for the War. This 
was no fire-eating Junker, no feudal Brahmin, look you—the 
externals and manners of the officer-class were better. No, .this 
was the powerful civilian, the General-direktor, the Affairs- 
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manager, a known National Liberal or urban Conservative, 
I forget which now, though I looked him up in the hotel-book. 
He was quite a somebody ; in fact, a politician, supposed to be 
practical and adroit. Yet he and his like, after more than a year 
of warring failure, could solemnly table terms of peace which 
nothing less than the utter conquest of two Continents could 
dictate, nor a Bismarck-Napoleon procure. 

Of such was the recent Prussian, I say, and the Weltpolitik 
of these elderly tyros was symptomatic; what it indicated was 
dementia praecoz. This anomaly, this paradox of precocious 
senility and juvenile dotage, was characteristic of the nation, more 
or less ; it was their elderly inexperience and premature importance 
which did most to bring about the War. Responsibility and age 
elsewhere are cautious; combine a puppy with a bounder and 
you get the Crown Prince, but that is more natural; the fatal 
thing was that middle-aged, influential Prussians could be just as 
rash and vain. The German Empire was hobbledehoy, in age and 
spirit ; as a kingdom Prussia is two hundred years old, but the neo- 
Prussia was aged about twenty; it was a freshman, the kind of 
freshman who gets sent down from the University; it was a 
Prussia that had come into money and estate too young. Time 
respects nothing done without his aid, the French say ; well, the 
German Empire was mushroom, and a forced mushroom at that. 
Any metaphor of growth is out of order, however, for the recent 
Prussia was aniline, not vegetal; it was a ‘synthetic’ product, 
the false teeth of civilisation ; the motto for a German school would 
be that ‘Chymistry maketh man.’ There was no great ability 
among the Prussians, either ; their triton statesmen and diplomats 
would rank as minnows elsewhere. 

Herr Jonathan had his virtues, I know : methodical, laborious, 
and technically instructed, he possessed many of the small 
efficiencies ; but these were the subordinate, journeyman qualities, 
and what he lacked was the riper, greater powers ; he had studied 
hard and passed all his examinations, so to speak, but he was still 
the essential parvenu in time and fact. No, I do not mean that he 
was self-made—I respect self-made men: I am one myself; but 
the self-made man, as England and America know him, had 
almost ceased to develop in a land where social cadres had become 
rigid again. The ship of the German nation had been rebuilt, with 
brain-tight compartments ; inherited money or rank were again 
the passports to power ; since the Kaiser’s accession the castes had 
become emphasised; of outsiders only a few Jews and a few 
University men as such had any say. An aristocracy proud and 
poor, straitened professional classes, a held-down proletariat fear- 
fully taxed, and a few thousand rejoicing capitalists made up the 


social picture which I used to see ; there was no mellifluent inter- 
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lapping medium, Germany has never had a comfortably-off retired 
middle-class. In Prussia life was mechanical and rigid, almost 
glacial ; there was little laughter, though much boisterousness ; 
the graces and graciousness were missing ; there was no largeness 
of view, yet no moderation ; there was little of the kindliness which 
comes of serenity, for serene they were not, they were avid and 
poor. How could they possibly give other than harsh imitations 
of the proper harmonies—the chime of character with efficiency, 
of wealth with refinement, of probity with power? 

I dub the type Herr Jonathan because he had so tried to 
Americanise himself ; though he was actually the German at home. 
The American-German at work in Chicago and New York is an 
unpleasant person, still really non-American, remaining what he 
was born. Sex and race are the two great cleavages, I suppose ; 
love and household life bridge the one, but nothing can unite 
antipathies which draw from differences of stock; the imported 
Prussian remains as alien in New England as the negro in Vir- 
ginia. With all his imitative, Americanising effort, Herr Jona- 
than too was little else than a German who had remained at 
home. Yet he thought himself something more. 

Maybe a deep analysis would discover that most of the things 
in the States which Herr Jonathan admired and imitated were 
planted there by emigrant Teutons seventy years ago, and that 
he copied from his cousins-german, and not from real Americans 
at all. For the recent Prussians endeavoured to Chicago-ise their 
cities, and to liken whole stretches of their Empire to the Ger- 
manised States of the American Middle West. Other observers 
have noticed this, I find: five years ago the Herr Dr. Berolz- 
heimer wrote that life in his country had become ‘an Americanised 
egotistical struggle after money and power,’ and, from Tokio, 
Yone Noguchi wrote ‘In Berlin I exclaimed ‘This is a 
Chicago!’’’ But it was a superficial likeness only, a bad counter- 
feit of American things and ways. 

Prussians are great copiers, adopters, mangeurs d’idée, but 
they suffer from a peculiar crookedness of mind, a kind of mental 
squint, and whenever they copy they distort. As thus: the 
United States are naturally vast, therefore out of a small, com- 
plicated Europe might be built a Pan-Germany kolossal ; Ameri- 
cans are often rudely opulent, therefore Prussians might become 
opulent as well as rude. They took boasting and unsentimentality 
to be essential American traits, and believing that Trusts, excited 
speculation, and rank luxury constituted the right American pith 
and essence, they adopted and adapted all these with system, 
industry, and go. But they did it with such a native turn for 
organised treachery and bellicose plotting as to develop in the whole 
nation a morbidity, an ethical anarchy, a moral decomposition 
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such as the modern world had not seen before. ‘ Assume a virtue, 
if you have it not,’ is one of the wisest of maxims, for the external 
effort tends to develop the inner grace ; but the Prussians, having 
gone ‘beyond good and evil,’ were past even decent pretence. 
As to this, lei Herr Dr. Fugmann of Leipsic speak—I quote a 
summary from a book lately issued at Leipsic, and use phrases in 
which he describes the moral condition of the people just prior 
to the War : 

The life led by the bulk of Germans was indescribable in its iniquity— 
fidelity and faith had disappeared—a man’s word had no value—contracts 
were made but to be broken—business in general resembled a huge organisa- 
tion for fraud and deception—corruption grew apace in town and country 
—nobody could stem the rush‘of this degeneracy—every ideal was ridiculed 
—tillions of people daily decayed more and more—gangrene was eating 
us up. 

No wonder their churchgoing used to seem to me to be a— 
well, a kind of spiritual adultery; maybe the Roman Catholics 
were more sincere, but Lutheranism, as I knew it, was incapable 
of Christianising the heathen, either abroad or at home. Erastus 
was a German, by-the-bye, and the Lutheran pastors were all 
Erastian, paid servants of a State, who dare not preach against 
its policy or practice ; therefore the things they rendered to Caesar 
denuded the holy altars, and the gospel they propounded cried 
no shame on the political facts. Prussians seldom pretended, 
however; there was a kind of conscientious cynicism about 
them, they almost made a liturgy of their irreligion, and they 
knew that they had done with Christianity twenty years 
ago. They invented instead a new Credo, a dogma of the 
great God Presto, the Deity of Conjuring Things Up. They did 
really and with faith believe that the Hey, presto! of the State 
could whisk up for them French art-leadership, American super- 
wealth, and British world-influence all in a few years; that 
monstrous flowers of trade could be forced to mature in hothouses 
of material ingenuity ; that Empire could be run up in stucco on 
an iron frame, like a- show-building at Shepherd’s Bush. And 
this, this was the real Prussian immoral; it was this that made 
their patriotism doubly indevout, losing touch with Heaven and 
failing in the respect humain. To believe in jugglery engenders 
@ scepticism towards the natural, I suppose, and to admire the 
trumped-up induces an atheism towards the real; at any rate in 
peace-time recently, as now in war, the Prussian slighted the 
human and scoffed at the sanctioned, scorned the eternal and 
spurned the past. 

The seed of this special immorality had been sown by rapid 
military successes in 1866 and 1870, when two Empires went 
down under doughty Prussian blows. They were also treacherous 
blows, and this proved to Germans that fraud is the appointed 
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ally of force. Two fifths of the Indemnity exacted from France 
was not recoupment but plunder, and about the year 1873 a new 
commercial class came into existence to batten upon this booty ; 
men of a sort till then considered suspect now took the lead in 
business ; interlopers could flourish and opportunists rule. The 
safe and common course of commercial application, the sure old 
trading habits of the Rhineland, as depicted in Soll und Haben 
by Freytag even in 1855, began to fall into disuse, and a reckless, 
bumptious kind of trafficking set the Golden Calf up in the land. 
Prussians who are not Jews have no special turn for finance, any 
more than they have for politics, yet about the year 1900 the 
whole nation became persuaded that they had. Even the aris- 
tocracy began to dabble in money venturés then, and this doubled 
the Kaiser’s power, for he could now drive the Counts and the 
Capitalists in pair-harness, the ‘ well-born ’ respecting commerce 
and ‘ business’ supporting a Government that played the trade- 
agent in advance. The peculiarly Prussian enterprise of State 
Commercialism thus developed, a ‘business proposition’ that 
resembled nothing which had ever existed in England or America, 
the two lands most experienced in money affairs ; the conception of 
the State as bagman and banker was Prussian, Prussian alone. 
It came into being for the benefit of a few, though it was fos- 
tered at the expense of the whole nation. Most of the devices-— 
import rebates, State bounties, preferential tariffs, dumping, 
favouritism in railway charges towards certain exports, Kartelle 
agreements, eighteen months’ credits, and the riskiest banking 
accommodations ever known—were corrupt and therefore cor- 
rupting ; but they were also (for such is the Prussian way in all 
things) singularly naive. Nevertheless some 60,000 persons, 
perhaps, gained much current cash or paper credit by this suc- 
cessful quackery, while millions of other Germans looked on in 
envious rage. In the year 1912 all superficial observers supposed 
the Germans to be successful, and even now ‘ Why couldn’t the 
fools let well alone?’ people say; ‘Why should they have run 
the risks of a war?’ But by 1912 it was known in Germany that 
their quackery could not successfully continue ; the vast raffle was 
ending ; there was still a tenacious fury of effort, but frauds and 
bankruptcies as big as Zeppelins were looming, or being reported, 
real capital was getting scarcer, and ‘rich’ people could see no 
prospect of sterling wealth. They never had anything like enough 
solid money to finance their commercial enterprises with; they 
relied on banking bluff and the guarantee of paper by paper. The 
condition of the masses generally was wretched, it was economic 
servitude ; statistics of the consumption of food and other neces- 
saries show that the people as a whole passed and declined from 
their poor zenith of material prosperity about the year 1908. 
And all along they had continued in their peculiar racial sin 
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of not caring to be self-governed. From the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century Germans never even dreamed of revolt; and 
up to three years ago I have heard Prussians glory in not being 
politically free. But there was little they did not boast of ; they 
had developed a conceit like a Soudan negro’s, excessive beyond 
anything any hobbledehoy ever paraded before. In the long run 
nothing fails like apparent success, but these younkers and 
Junkers, rash and rude, heavy and sticky, inexperienced in con- 
tinuous national existence, were twenty years old, I say. The 
world has stared at their self-praise since the War began, but 
what they call their ‘proper self-recognition’ was almost as 
dithyrambic before. It was the very arrogance of conceit, but 
there was also no unction in it ; they did really believe their doings 
to be cosmical and world-organising, in tune with the very nature 
of things. They were too juvenile for self-criticism, I repeat ; 
theirs was the vanity of pimply adolescence; in that respect it 
resembled the bearing of Prussian men towards any attractive 
English or American woman who went shopping without escort 
in Berlin. Just as it was ‘German’ to be offensively male, it 
was ‘German’ to be truculently patriotic ; and as nothing applied 
an antiseptic, this peculiar way of loving a native country festered 
into something noxious beyond all belief. 

People wonder what has become of ‘ the good old Germany,’ 
that was honest, romantic, and sentimental so long; but even in 
1873 Nietzsche perceived a ‘ snobbery of civilisation’ there, which 
he denounced as ‘ one of the evil and dangerous consequences of 
the late War.’ The curt campaigns of 1866 and 1870 had been too 
successful ; Mephistopheles had entered Faust’s ‘ high-vaulted, 
narrow Gothic chamber,’ and already the decent old Germany was 
selling its soul. To what strictly native effusion this might have 
led will never be known, for a foreign influence came into play 
presently ; Germany began to witness the extravagance of touring 
Americans, newly rich and lavish, rejoicing in sudden and 
unexpected wealth. 

The late ’Seventies and early ’Eighties had been years of fortune- 
making in the United States, and this was a natural expansion, it 
was the flush and abandon of a virgin Continent that smilingly 
yielded herself up. But the Prussians perceived the effect, not 
the cause. Here among them, for summers of idleness, such 
luxurious idleness as no Teuton had ever supposed to be possible, 
was the new American, a figure prodigal of flourish, zest, and 
gold the yellow power. As Germans would phrase it, the special- 
train-commanding, so-expensive-hotel-rooms-occupying, fortunes- 
on-pleasure-squandering American plutocrat with his tall, Viking 
daughter among them was; sailing over to the Old World, he had 
cut in among the lumbering German craft like a raking privateer. 
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The touring American of the ’Eighties was hardly a Long- 
fellow, a Wendell Holmes, or a Lowell, intellectually enjoying 
Europe; his humour and manner more resembled those of The 
Innocents Abroad. Little he cared for local colour or tradition 
in the lands he visited, and unconsciously he acted as a solvent 
of European habitudes, conventions, and restraints. Plain 
Teutons, respectably subsisting on two or three thousand marks a 
year, amidst antique simplicities and the routine of centuries, 
regarded the rich Americans among them with an almost incredu- 
lous surprise. Was it possible! Plain Misters purchasing con- 
sideration which Herr Professors and Herr Pastors did not enjoy, 
and luxuries which Serene Highnesses could seldom afford! Soh! 
Shaggy, cone-shaped heads were wagged reflectively; was it 
possible that Germans had not yet learned how to live? It was 
then that the mania for Americanisation began. 

Soh-h! Germans must cease to be simple and placid ; too long 
had they dwelt in the clouds, they must now ‘ want the earth.’ 
Even the Universities felt this hankering, and presently the Herr 
Professor Jonathan came into being, an incongruous person who, 
‘moneyless himself, from a pulpit of petty prestige preached the 
Gospel of German Expansion and personal gain. A new sort of 
pedants began to exist, therefore—learned praters on politics, 
persons just as prolix and confused as ‘ the laborious German wits ’ 
whom Addison knew of, but claiming to be Professors of Real- 
politik, writers of wide outlook, forsooth, and worldly-wise men of 
affairs; these are they who in Prussian journals and lecture- 
theatres during the last twenty-four months have dissertated like 
men of Gotham and rhapsodised like Bottoms bewitched. They 
were themselves ‘ synthetic’ products; the Universities had con- 
cocted them, according to a recipe by Treitschke. German studies 
had been transmogrified, and learned persons no longer taught the 
subjects they professed ; the Humanities were treated as if they 
were sciences, and the Sciences as if they were trades. Science 
was now to be all ‘applied,’ Education was all to be ‘ patriotic,’ 
a Professor must be a politician, disseminating racial vanity and 
contempt for other nations as a theory of Weltanschauung ; 
appointed, paid, and controlled by the State, the Professors were 
Erastian too. With the stodginess they call thoroughness they 
persuaded themselves of what they taught, however ; they actually 
believed the Blatter which we call blather, and they appear to 
believe it still. Professed students incapable of learning, instruc- 
tors who can take the breath away by an asphyxiating vacuity 
of common nous, they typify the German lettered mind. 

The Professors of History among them might have known 
better if ‘History’ in German Universities had not come to mean 
false patriotism. The true Teutonic record is one of sudden and 
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brief outbursts followed by deep downfalls and long passivity, and 
then by useless building up. The ‘good old Germany’ we used 
to know was decent simply because it was torpid, resting in 
more or less placid but enforced inertia after exhaustion. What 
latterly poisoned the Southern and Central States was Prussic 
acid, however ; the Kaiser vapoured, the Herr Jonathans dangled 
their gross, material temptations, the schools and colleges prated 
pride, and an immense, a gross and grinning, race-consciousness 
began; this ill miracle was worked upon even the meek and 
courteous Badeners, people ‘born for music and the dream.’ 
The compulsions of a false and failing business system helped in 
it, no doubt, but the business system also was Prussian; the 
whole curse came upon the whole land from Berlin, that city of 
the Plain. 

Prussia had become Prussia Magna and Germany was to 
become Pan-Germany, a greater Prussia still. Yet what a Prussia 
it was! Instructed, but all its thinking automatic ; mechanically 
socialistic, yet the Junker supreme; municipally civilised, in 
perpetual custody of the police ; arts of peace at the mercy of Royal 
ambition ; a land of conscious but consentaneous serfs submissive 
to Caesarism ; Herr Jonathan commerce, Helfferich finance, Bern- 
hardi strategy, Tirpitz admiralty, Bethmann-Hollweg statecraft, 
Crown Prince chivalry, Kaiser majesty! What a Prussia! In 
one word—Caliban ! 

‘Come, come,’ said I ; ‘ their cohesion, their intelligent organi- 
sation, their thrift and orderliness, their thinking things out, their 
town-planning, their new streets, roomy, clean, and gardened— 
their post-offices, punctual trains, fine railway stations, schools, 
colleges!’ ‘And their self-conceit!’ said my friend ; though he 
allowed that Prussian municipal and State organisation was often 
exceedingly well done. But it was not so much done for its own 
sake as for parade, he said, and poverty dwelt with sickness 
behind it all. 

Think of their swollen cities, he went on. Enormity and 
anormity were the aim, something grandiose that should flatter 
and advertise them; everything was to be Wunderbar! and 
Enorm! What architecture, without grace or taste, the Egyptian 
crossed by the decadent Roman, and never a pure line to be seen 
in the tormented ornament, but the Rococo only—the decorative 
style of the pastrycook expressed in terracotta. They overdid 
the amount of it, too, he went on; two-thousand-mark flats built 
twenty-five years ago around Ringstrassen were letting in four- 
hundred-mark tenements in 1913. 

Their ideas were bigger than their purses or their needs ; did 
anybody ever see one of their massive post-offices fully occupied 
before the War? Their vast Bahnhojfs and miles of sidings were 
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strategic, part of their plan for swiftly leaping at Europe’s 
throat. The big new railway quarters which developed on the 
edge of every old city and town meant future war, not flourishing 
business ; though in each such quarter an erysipelas of new shops, 
restaurants, and pleasure-places broke out. It was building rather 
than re-building, however; the populations swarmed, the old 
warrens still pullulated, insanitary conditions and zymotic disease 
continued, to an extent unknown in England, not far from the 
fine new fagades. For the people as a whole were still poor; 
compared to their national pretensions they were miserably poor ; 
and still in their towns the poverty remained, though the pic- 
turesque was gone. They had spoiled their old cities for ever ; 
Magdeburg, Leipsic, Frankfort, what did they not become! 
Centres of fussy alacrity, gaudy with gilt gesso, noisy with gramo- 
phone parlours and restless with automaten-bars; even their 
music became tawdry and thin. Berlin they especially made 
glaring and rowdy ; life in the brief Season there was a clamour 
of peacocks, or rather of decorated daws. It had been the ‘ Bleak 
House ’ of Europe, but new, florid, ignoble pleasure quarters now 
purveyed an Augean night-life there, dull but obscene, upon 
which the Kaiser was said to smile; vice became a Prussian 
business because Prussian business had become a vice. In every 
way they toiled, with method and enthusiasm, to make their 
Berlin a ‘real’ Metropolis, never guessing how essentially pro- 
vincial—Kleinstddtisch, as they say—Germans unchangeably 
are. 

It was most of it factitious, non-natural, vamped-up; ‘the 
secret influences of the heavens’ stood aloof, in affront. Yet 
their fagades deceived even the Germans themselves. Their 
writers on history and economics used to be meticulous documen- 
tarians, men of pigeonhole brains, careful of the minutest fact ; 
but during the last twenty-five years they came to lose all con- 
science of truth and proportion. This began about the date when 
the present Kaiser came bounding into the limelight, fiourishing 
his harlequin sceptre; and soon after that, since few Prussians 
possess a native gift of measure and reticence, humbleness ceased 
to dwell in the nation’s soul. Because nobleness is seldom a 
Prussian attribute, they swelled up into an imposthume of con- 
ceit, expressed in arrogance; so that the world at large, which 
had never been able to like them, was compelled to detest them ; 
too openly conscious of merit, Germany was all one fatuous 
smile. We, the bystanders and lookers-on, secure in ancient and 
continuous achievements, had to discover in Germans the self- 
confidence of the mediocre and the vanity of the plain. When 
slowly they realised that they were mutely ostracised in what 
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they called ‘polite and influential circles,’ their only idea of a 
remedy was to assert themselves more unpleasantly than before. 

They claimed to be Master-builders, yet what they had con- 
structed so far was more scaffolding than house. Their flushes 
of money—never very real, always credit or paper in the main— 
indicated potential wealth only, a far-distant Golconda; out of 
200,000 people in busy Mannheim, the Hamburg of the Middle 
Rhine, for instance, not one in a thousand made as much as 20001. 
a year. There was little fluid capital, profits were sunk in new 
establishment-charges, and in plant which had to be kept going 
like the draught of a super-heated furnace that must not stop. 
By the year 1912 their output had come to be an affair of mass, 
not quality—total, not revenue—and to keep it up they were glad 
to snap at any peddling bargain which British and American firms 
disdained. They dared not stand still; wholesale bankruptcy 
impended else ; what Nietzsche called their ‘ cheap-jackery’ was 
plainly nearing its breakdown else, and their immense ‘ circulation 
of debts’ would be coming to its unavoidable end. Shocks of 
financial earthquake had been felt for fifteen years, building enter- 
prise had been slackening for five years, banking bubbles were 
bursting weekly, National Debts were swelling daily, even State 
gamblings could not much longer goon. Yet goon things must, 
or terribly go under; Herr Jonathan had climbed up so far that 
he dared not climb down. The drawing-in of horns and the slow 
recuperations practicable in other countries were inconsistent 
with the German scope of business, and there began to seem 
nothing but armed aggression that could aid. Remembering that 
they were organised to kill, the Herr Jonathans were now urgent 
for war. A good, short, frisky campaign-at-arms might rescue 
them from commercial ruin. Let the beehive become wasps’- 
nest again! Let them crush competition, gain ports, monopolise 
markets, plunder indemnities, and save themselves by war— 
deliberate, calculated war ! 

By 1914 Herr Jonathan was himself again, the inherent 
Prussian predacious, the sham Americanisation stript off : in all 
their copying and imitating they had never known what Americans 
and the American spirit really are. 


Perhaps Nietzsche thought he knew that ; perhaps he got some 
adumbration of Supermanism in that way. At Lugano, Sorrento, 
Venice, and Marienbad he was sociable, and could study travelling 
Americans. He would note their sangfroid and yet their gusto; 
their steadiness and conciseness, as well as their animal spirits. 
He would recognise their masterfulness, persistent yet versatile : 
their strength, often subconscious, their unusual rhythm of vitality, 
their other racial or climatic gifts. Much of this he would refer to 
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their freedom from conventional European restraints, and some of 
it to a tacit amorality ; above all, he would see in them some- 
thing stronger than studies and bigger than books. Therefore, 
‘I have departed from the house of the scholars,’ he wrote, though 
he had dwelt in that grey cloister long. ‘ Here I sit, broken tables 
of the Law around me; a new creed must be found.’ And soon in 
Mommeen’s books he began to find the outline of new ordinances, 
which—in quite a German way—he might offer to the very people 
whom in 1873 he had denounced. 

Excess is a virtue. Power-seizing and self-indulgence are praiseworthy. 
Be fearless, scornful, strong. Break down the partition supposed to divide 
good from evil. Spare not your neighbour. Pity is a waste of emotion. 
Be cold-blooded. Let the weak obey you or perish. Be bold and dangerous, 
wicked and cunning. Learn to be fiercer and quicker than beasts of prey. 

It was a mere boast that every third German soldier carried 
a copy of Zarathustra in his pack, but Nietzsche certainly did 
become a kind of Prussian prophet ; his philosophy seemed to salve 
over abominations, and to lend philosophic sanction to certain in- 
stinctive practices and desires. Germans like to think themselves 
ideologists ; Nietzsche idealised amorality, theologised tyranny, 
and philosophised force. His Herrenmoral set up a new decalogue, 
more convenient for Germans than the Law on Sinai or the Sermon 
on the Mount ; most toothsome of all, it seemed to warrant vaunt- 
ing and spite. Years ago I saw Englishmen and Frenchmen 
regarded with contempt in Berlin ; War, a ‘ blond beast’ war, would 
give Prussians leave to boast of what they had already secretly 
conquered, and opportunity to cast off a cloak of politeness that 
irked them, though thin. Prussian delight in boasting of clever- 
ness is one of the many signs of youth ; they wished to be free to 
vaunt their illicit penetrations, their molelike efforts in Persia, 
India, North and South Africa, their banking manceuvres behind 
Italian, Russian, and English shop-fronts, their use of German 
and Austrian Ambassadors as spies and bagmen, their stinging of 
other nations by swarms of spies and emigrants, culex irritans, 
and the ‘war without cannon’ which they continually waged. 
War would set colonies, provinces, and ports at their mercy ; there 
would be prize-money for the new Navy. War would march them 
into lands of ores and cereals, already spied out; during a war 
they could jeer at the simplicity of the suddenly conquered; and 
their dearest delight is to jeer. 

I think there was hardly an educated Prussian who did not 
know of these projects five years ago; to the best and better folk 
of my acquaintance, not so unrelenting and unrighteous as the 
bulk, it must have been shame and foreboding ; but to most urban 
Germans it was exultation and pride. Now in catastrophe the 
burglar complains of housebreaking—and the Marineamt has 
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solemnly denied that Prussian officers ever drank to the coming 
of the Day. When it came they were not so happy over it as 
they expected to be, I daresay. Their crimes of election, the 
appalling deeds done in Belgium and France, seem to show that a 
sense of insecurity haunted even the outset of the enterprise 
planned so long ; there were ‘ obstinate questionings,’ and the mute 
prophecy of disaster even then. The Day came, however; the 
Kaiser scrawled his fiat ; and madly, blindly, bestially, in a panic 
of cochons enragés, the Gadarene rush began. 

My friend paused again, this time with emotion; then said 
that at any rate our hands are clean of the innocent blood. For 
many a year English people of means and leisure had travelled 
in Germany—amidst communities knowing only the imperfect 
of life—without arousing discontent ; Nietzsche got no hint of his 
Superman from British milords. At Basle and Marienbad he had 
‘watched the fine English ladies walking,’ but only to ridicule 
them ; no, it was not we who set Prussian cupidity agog. There 
has been no Herr John Bull, there was no Anglomania in Prussia 
ever ; Herr Ballin did not build his great boats with swimming- 
baths, gymnasia, and restaurants d la carte aboard for British 
passengers : he catered for rich Americans, and Herr Jonathans 
their sedulous apes. 

They copied Chicago, I say, but did even that badly. A modern 
American novelist makes a ‘ corporation lawyer ’ declare that ‘ it 
is impossible to apply to business an individual code of ethics ; the 
two are incompatible, the whole structure of business is built up 
on natural, as opposed to ethical, lines.’ Well, the Prussians 
copied that, and applied it to politics and treaties also. In the 
same novel I read that the American millionaire is ‘the American 
principle personified,’ and is the supreme individual assertion of 
the American national conviction that Government should remain 
modestly in the background. The Prussians hardly copied that ; 
they gave their obsequious consent to the very opposite of that. 

The War will sweeten Europe of tourist Prussians for a time, 
my friend went on ; the Oberland, Florence, the little cities of the 
Alps, Rapallo, the French Riviera, Bellaggio, Lake Garda, and the 
Lido may again become pleasant places of sojourn, and Bavaria, 
Saxony, the Upper Rhineland anew be wholesome, when the long 
thunderstorm of this War has flushed the northern poison away. 
As for the Prussic people themselves, never again will I visit their 
‘dread abodes,’ even on business; thank goodness I never need 
house in one of their big hotels any more! I remember seeing 
Berlin build almost the first of those caravanserais ; it arose like 
an epitome of the whole laborious, imitative, national effort. It 
was to be a sky-scraper, but became a barracks domesticated ; it 
was dear and uncomfortable, and, in short, it expressed the mal- 
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Americanised Prussian soul. Give me rather some tent or khan, 
sufficiently modernised and no more, set near a Wald or a stream 
for choice; Nature had done so graciously for Teuton lands if 
‘wonderful organisation ’ had only left them alone. Dawns more 
radiant than any diamonds in a dickey have I seen in East Prussia, 
and moonlight more argent on the river in the Spessart than any 
damask that table-manners defile. 

The bill of fare at a certain Prussianised hotel once offered 
me ‘roast lamb in the English fashion,’ and the waiter brought 
what he supposed to be that dish. But there was something 
missing, so ‘Beg the maitre d’hétel to favour me with a word,’ 
I said, and presently that almost episcopal person approached. 
* Maitre, is this the roast lamb in the English fashion? ’ He said 
it certainly was. ‘Then where, O where is the mint sauce?’ 
There was none, and there never has been any yonder ; no condi- 
ment of that tart and corrective tang has ever been known in 
Prussian social cookery. Things had no congruity there, there 
was always some unsupplied essential ; not only was,there no grand 
manner there but no manner at all. Years ago I was told at 
Cannes that rich Germans had now learned how to spend their 
money like Englishmen ; they had not ; they still lacked the spice, 
the savour, the—so to speak—mint sauce. 

Out of cupidity and stupidity they brewed their own bane. 
They are dogged and patient even now, when desperate, but the 
world watches them fail and pass. They relapse again now after 
Bismarck as Germans relapsed after Otho, after Barbarossa, and 
after Frederick the Great. The folly of the neo-Prussia was to 
scheme as if the future could be built up like toy bricks upon a 
nursery table; as if bases never shifted; as if plans never gang 
agley ; as if decisions are not often Hobson’s choice ; as if inexor- 
able compulsions never arise from causes remote or apparently 
petty. ‘They leave nothing to chance,’ their admirers used to 
say ; but he is a fool who leaves nothing to chance. 

Chance is a jealous deity ; chance is the great x unknowable ; 
even wide allowances and heavy actuarial loadings can seldom 
outwit chance. The Prussians thought otherwise, and it was 
this large ignorance of theirs that set all their small efficiencies to 
rout. In an English medieval romance, The Second Report of 
Doctor Faustus, the hero is named Infeligo; unhappy indeed is 
the neo-Faustus now. He sold his soul and bartered his birth- 
right, for what? I think I see him dining at the Palast or the 
Kons to-night ; the rubies at his wrists seem to drip, the dish before 
him is a mess of crimsoned pottage ; it is economic ruin drenched 


with blood. 


J. H. YOXALL. 
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BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL FROM 
1756 TO 1915 


A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
*‘ CONTINUOUS VOYAGE’ 


I 
Ture NEUTRAL AND THE ENEMY’S CARRYING TRADE 


‘A new Power had now arisen on the western shore of the Atlantic, 

whose position and maritime spirit were calculated to give new and vast 
importance to every question of neutral rights.’"—War in Disguise, James 
Stephen (1806). 
THE ‘ Rule of 1756’ is the incarnation of sea-power ; the doctrine 
of ‘ continuous voyage ’ is the judicial recognition of its ultimate 
manifestation. To understand its meaning we must read aright 
the history of the century and a half during which the neutral 
merchant has endeavoured to fetter that power; the persistent 
misreading of that history must at length be abandoned, and the 
ascendancy of a purely imaginary idea over actual fact once and 
for all be destroyed : the imaginary idea, that neutral trading with 
the enemy is based on an inviolable right; the actual fact, the 
power of the belligerent to prevent it. There are unmistakable 
signs that the long day of inaccurate platitude is drawing to its 
close, and plain fact coming to its own. 

The conditions are favourable for the curse of uncertainty 
which has for so long brooded over international law to pass 
away. The Allies of the Old World no longer halt between two 
opinions, for that alternating réle, now belligerent, now neutral, 
which each has played in turn in the past has been struck out of 
the cast. The Central Powers will have to learn the new lesson 
before they are again admitted within the pale. Only the United 
States stands apart, pathetically clinging to the shadows of bygone 
theories. Yet almost was she faced with the call to appear simul- 
taneously in those alternating réles. A war with Mexico, and a 
claim that ‘innocent shipments may be freely transported to and 
from,’ shall we say Brazil? ‘through neutral nations,’ shall we 
say Guatemala or British Honduras? ‘to belligerent territory,’ 
would have made her once more realise what belligerency means. 
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Nevertheless out of the welter of words the time-old principles of* 
war are taking their place once more. 

The conflict between the right of the belligerent to destroy his 
enemy’s commerce and the claim of the neutral merchant to keep 
that commerce alive, and to trade unmolested with that enemy 
(all questions of contraband and blockade apart), involves a 
dilemma which his advocates declare should be resolved in favour 
of the merchant, in much the same way as the prisoner is given 
the benefit of the doubt: ‘ Mere suspicion is not evidence, and 
doubts should be resolved in favour of neutral commerce, not 
against it.’ Thus President Wilson. What he means is that the 
belligerent ought not to assume that goods consigned to a neutral 
port are going through to the enemy; that assumptions are 
governed by immutable principles of law, and that the neutral 
merchant, like the party impleaded, is entitled to put the belli- 
gerent to the proof. I should have thought that war put certain 

‘things beyond the shadow of doubt, compelled the adoption of 
assumptions peculiar to it: such as this, that goods going to a 
neutral port in quantities far exceeding the normal of peace-time 
are destined ultimately to reach the enemy. It is a curious 
position for a neutral Government to take up, that the right of its 
traders to furnish the enemy with supplies is to be limited only by 
rules rigidly interpreted against the belligerent ; still more curious 
that it should throw the protection of its flag over this trade, 
insisting that the certainty of common knowledge that cargoes 
are going to the enemy should be supported by legal proof which 
the traders conspire to make more difficult. That is the United 
States doctrine of neutrality as expounded in its protests. But 
perhaps the most insidious argument by which it is supported is 
the contention that the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ cannot 
reinforce the declared intention of seizing non-contraband because 
it would involve barring access to neutral ports, and this the 
books declare to be illegal. If, therefore, the United States 
declares, we allow you to place your cruiser squadron a long way 
off the enemy’s coasts, it must be on condition that our merchants’ 
non-contraband may get through to the enemy by way of neutral 
ports. 

The doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ is something more than 
a mere auxiliary principle applicable only to the rigid law of 
contraband ; in its origin it was a belligerent doctrine, and this 
character it has never lost. Before, however, I examine its 
history and development, it is advisable to clear away a curious 
confusion of thought in the American contention. 

The fact that there are two neutrals and not one concerned in 
this question slips into the background. Accept for the moment 
the principle that access to neutral ports may not be barred, the 
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obvious purpose is the protection of the neutral port. But the 
United States very dexterously applies it to itself, a third party who 
desires the benefit of the access. The protest against the so-called 
* blockading’ of, say, Rotterdam by our cruiser squadron should 
come from the neutral Dutch. It does also affect the neutral 
American, because it prevents him, among others, from sending 
goods to and receiving goods from Rotterdam. We have therefore 
this somewhat anomalous position, the formal protest against this 
“blockade ’ of Rotterdam coming not from the Dutch but from the 
American ; a gap in the complaining parties not to be stopped by 
the gratuitous assertion on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment that it is championing the cause of the neutral nations. Each 
neutral should speak for itself or expressly delegate another to 
speak on its behalf. Yet even this, though it is a rule which 
nations, like individuals, have no right to disregard, need not be 
insisted on ; for a wrongful act directed against A which also in- 
juriously affects B will give him cause of action. Therefore let it 
be conceded that the United States merchant may complain of the 
‘ illegal blockade ’ of Rotterdam even though the Dutch do not; 
let it be conceded that all things are as equal as they pretend to be, 
yet, even then, this plain fact shall prevail: the neutral United 
States merchant is not claiming to trade with the Dutch merchant, 
but only through the Dutch merchant with the German. There- 
fore there is a break in the continuity of cause and effect; the 
alleged injury does not lie within the compass of the right ; and 
the United States merchant is out of court. 

But I agree that this does not cover the case where the ulti- 
mate enemy destination is impressed on the cargoes by the Dutch 
neutral merchant, where the United States merchant is quite 
‘innocent ’—the case, let it never be forgotten, which the United 
States does not raise. The law governing the individual here also 
points clearly to the solution. A man may throw squibs; yet if 
his position is such that they can only fall where they will rebound 
to the hurt of the passers-by he cannot claim to continue his 
pastime. So one neutral merchant may trade with another ; but 
if that other buys only to pass the goods on to the enemy, 
then the belligerent may take all necessary steps to prevent his 
buying them, even though it damage the first merchant’s trade. 
Which is the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage ’ in plain language. 

The vice which pervades the American merchant's case is that 
he poses as the person for whose sole benefit all principles of 
international law enure. He claims the benefit of the doctrine 
that ‘ free ships make free goods,’ although the beneficiary is the 


2 The contention of the United States is that ‘innocent shipments may be 
freely transported to and from the United States through neutral countries to 
belligerent territory.’ 
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owner of the goods. He claims the benefit of the rule that access 
to neutral ports may not be barred, though the beneficiary of the 
rule is the merchant in the neutral port. So the interests of the 
neutral merchant and his peace-time rights are to prevail in war ; 
the fact that they must necessarily screen the enemy from the 
belligerent’s power he considers as immaterial. 

From the legal point of view the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage ’ is no more than the application of the principle that a 
right may be protected from devious as well as from direct infringe- 
ments. From the belligerent point of view it is the assertion of 
the intention, and the exercise of the power, to protect the right. 
From the nautical point of view a circuitous voyage of itself almost 
demonstrated, in the sailing days, that the cargo was ultimately 
destined for the enemy ; for the course from port to port in given 
circumstances could be determined by the ship’s papers, and the 
master of a vessel out of her course was called on by a Court 
familiar with the ways of the sea to explain how he came there. 

But the ingenious neutral merchant soon overcame this diffi- 
culty; courses were made to correspond with papers, and the 
devices for getting cargoes through to the enemy were removed 
one stage further in their journey. 

There is therefore no mystery about the doctrine. The real 
nature of an act cannot be altered by doing it circuitously. If a 
neutral vessel cannot sail from one enemy port to another without 
risk of seizure the master cannot eliminate that risk by breaking 
his voyage at a neutral port. Ifa neutral merchant cannot carry 
contraband to the enemy without risk of seizure he cannot elimin- 
ate that risk by interposing a neutral port or several neutral ports 
between his port of clearance and the ultimate destination of the 
cargo. The belligerent’s right to seize vessel or cargo depends on 
enemy destination, and actual destination is independent of cir- 
cuity. So, if the belligerent declares his intention of cutting off 
non-contraband from the enemy, having the power to do so, the 
neutral merchant who intends to carry it to him cannot eliminate 
the risk of seizure by devious devices and confusion of ports and 
consignees. 

The suggestion that to seize in such circumstances would 
involve the blockading of neutral ports is a convenient myth which 
conceals the fact ; and the argument that as you may not blockade 
neutral ports, therefore you cannot exercise the power of seizure, 
is insidiously circular. For any power that you have you may 
exercise ; if you have the power to prevent the neutral merchant 
assisting the enemy you may prevent him doing it circuitously, 
and the only way in which this can be done is to stop the assistance 
in the process of the circuitous act, which is to seize the ship or 
cargo while it is on the way to the neutral port. To call this 
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‘blockading’ the neutral port is to hide the truth in the cloud of a 
meaningless formula. 

But quite apart from its legal and its belligerent importance, 
the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ has its origin deep- 
rooted in the history of a hundred and fifty years of war; it 
is intimately related to what is known as the ‘ Rule of the War 
of 1756 ’—shortly, the ‘ Rule of 1756,’ which is the foundation 
of sea-policy in war. The instructions to the Fleet which 
governed our sea-policy in the French wars at the close of the 
eighteenth century originated in it; the Orders in Council at the 
beginning of the nineteenth were based on it ; Napoleon dreamed of 
using it in his Berlin and Milan Decrees, though he was impotent 
to enforce it. The auxiliary doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ 
developed _in the English Prize Courts to counteract the efforts of 
the neutral shipowners to evade its consequences; and half a 
century later this doctrine was extended by the American Prize 
Courts to counteract similar efforts of the ingenious neutral mer- 
chant. Then the Rule appears to have vanished from men’s 
memory, so obsessed were they by the idea that they could fight 
battles on peace-time principles ; till the rude awakening has come 
after another half century, during which pacifists were busy 
dreaming their dreams. To-day the Rule has once more been 
roused to vigorous life by the Order in Council of the 11th of 
March 1915. This legislative order of the King in Council is a 
re-statement of fundamental doctrine and links the sea-policy of 
1915 with that of 1756. 

The story of the Rule thus embraces three spaces of history, 
each covering about fifty years. 

To the first it is necessary to devote special attention. It is 
divided into four periods : first, from 1756 to the end of the Seven 
Years War ; secondly, from 1778 to the end of the War of American 
Independence ; thirdly, from 1793 to 1798, the commencement 
of the war with France, the period of the ‘ Instructions’ ; fourthly, 
from 1803 to 1809, the continuation of that war, the period of the 
Orders in Council. I propose to consider, as succinctly as a 
complicated subject allows, and as the exigent limits of these 
articles demand, the fluctuations in the enforcement of the policy 
involved in the Rule during each of these periods. 

First. One of the principal features of the Seven Years War 
was the exercise of sea-power by England in cutting off the trade 
of the French with their colonies in the West Indies. The historian 
sees in this simple statement the beginning of what he rather 
contemptuously terms a ‘ commercial war ’ ; and on it he rears the 
indictment that commercial expansion was the mainspring of 
England’s wars with France, almost echoing Napoleon’s words, 


that ‘ Great Britain maintained the war and promoted the dis- 
212 
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cord of nations for the simple purpose of founding her own 
prosperity upon the ruins of all other commerce, her power upon 
the ruins of all other navies.’ That French commerce was 
seriously affected by this attack, that, in spite of the disaster 
which came in the end, commercial advantage to England did 
for a long time result from it, are historical facts. But these were, 
as it seems to me, the consequences of this particular form of war- 
faré, and not its cause. The motive was pure belligerency. 

Colonial trade in those early days was confined to national ships. 
Before the birth of economic theories the most primitive ideas 
prevailed in regard to colonies. They were regarded as ‘ posses- 
sions,’ and as such destined to contribute exclusively to the 
wealth of the mother country.? The colonial doors were shut ; the 
idea of taking them right off their hinges had not dawned even 
in British minds. Trade between a country and its colonies was 
the special property of that country ; and when it came to fighting, 
this property became the subject of attack by the enemy because 
it was its most vulnerable spot. But there was in no sense an 
attack on the colonies themselves; nor was it in any way con- 
nected with the blockade of the colonial ports, or with seizure of 
contraband of war going to the colonies.* It was pure belligerency, 
an attack on the commerce as property belonging to the enemy, 
and like all other enemy property to be destroyed. It was as 
distinct a weapon of warfare as blockade itself; indeed it was 
probably a very efficient substitute for the rather troublesome 
business of blockading colonial ports. 

There must, however, be no mistake. That after a time, as 
the struggle intensified, the results of the policy obsessed more 
and more the minds of the belligerents and commercial advan- 
tages were deliberately sought, is perfectly true. Mahan describes 
France and England, between 1793 and 1806, as two infuriated 
dogs who had ‘ locked jaws over Commerce, as the decisive element 
in the contest,’ and the war as an effort of each contestant to bring 
under the yoke of his own policy the commerce of the whole world. 
The point on which I am insisting is that in its inception the 
attack on the enemy’s colonial commerce was a war policy directed 


2‘The colonising Powers of Europe, it is well known, have always mono- 
polised the trade of their respective colonies; allowing no supplies to be 
carried to them under any foreign flag, or on account of any foreign importers ; 
and prohibiting the exportation of their produce in foreign ships, or to any 
foreign country, till it has been previously brought into the ports of the 
parent State. Such, with a few trivial and temporary exceptions, has been 
the universal system in time of peace; and, on a close adherence to this 
system, the value of colonies in the New World has been supposed wholly to 
depend.’—James Stephen, War in Disguise [1806]. 

* Many of the Instructions which authorised the bringing in for lawful 
adjudication of vessels, enemy or neutral, engaged in the colonial trade con- 
tained special clauses dealing with vessels breaking blockade of colonial ports 
or carrying contraband of war to the colonies. 
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against the enemy, and that it necessarily affected the neutral who 
deliberately put himself within the scope of its action. The policy 
had taken a definite shape long before the problem had been aggra- 
vated by the arrival of the United States on the international 
stage. 

In order to evade the consequences of this manifestation of 
England’s sea-power France licensed the Dutch to carry the 
trade with the colonies on her behalf. She hoped to put her 
adversary in an awkward position with these neutrals, but 
signally failed. The Dutch vessels were seized, and the Prize 
Courts condemned them on the ground that their owners had 
identified themselves with the enemy. This is the ‘* Rule of 
1756.’ Some writers have applied the term to the belligerent 
policy which in attacking the colonial trade of the enemy did 
not discriminate between the vessels engaged in it; others, more 
accurately, to the principle on which the Courts justified the 
policy. 

It must not be imagined that this was the first occasion on 
which the neutral had sought his profit out of other people’s 
wars, nor the first time that the belligerent had taken forcible 
steps to prevent it. Both had happened since men’s hands had 
been trained to fight and their brains to making money. The 
Hanse Towns voluntarily, and the Genoese compulsorily, con- 
* tributed to the fitting-out and victualling the Armada, and Eliza- 
beth made her dispositions accordingly. Nor was it the first 
time that a belligerent had attacked his enemy’s colonial trade, 
nor the neutral come to the assistance of the latter. An old 
writer ‘ records the previous failures of France in this direction : 
‘Ce n’est pas la premiére fois qu’on a voulu recourir en France 
aux nations neutres pour approvisionner et vuider nos colonies, 
et que ce secours a été reconnu insuffisant et ruineux.’ 

‘1756’ is marked in red in the chronicle of war law because in 
that year the Prize Courts, then beginning to assume their true 
functions of holding the scales even between belligerents and 
neutrals, lighted on a fundamental principle of supreme import- 
ance which has since been properly identified with the year. But 
it must not be imagined that the Rule, even though it was almost 
primitive in its simple accuracy, was recognised and immediately 
acquiesced in by the neutrals whom it so seriously affected. It 
did undoubtedly put right on the side of might, finding in this 
instance the two not to be inalienably separated. But the neutral 
was not likely tamely to acquiesce in a principle which, while it 
would deprive him of his profit, had no sanction behind it 
warranting the application to that profit of the term ‘ wrongful,’ 


* Quoted in the Appendix to Vol. vi. of Christopher Robinson’s Admiralty 
Reports. 
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and therefore had no means for compelling obedience; and 
the belligerent who could not justify by force took no benefit 
from it. In such a case the risk disappeared and the neutral 
made his profit. How out of these elements arose the claim of 
the neutral to invest what he did with the sacred name of 
‘right ’ ; how this claim was pressed to its utmost by the United 
States when it became a member of the Family of Nations and 
sought to develop, first the maritime and then the commercial 
advantages of its position; how even the belligerent most 
powerful on the sea was yet compelled to allow expediency to 
govern its policy will presently appear. And also, I believe, 
this: how in the ‘ Rule of 1915’ there has been a legitimate 
re-assertion of the old principle of 1756, sweeping aside all the 
by-products of years of temporising which have obscured vital 
issues, and which have lately come to be known as ‘ juridical 
niceties.” 


During the second period, from 1778 to 1783, although it is 
not to be assumed that neutral activities had in any way declined, 
belligerent power at sea undoubtedly suffered a diminution in 
its vigorous enforcement. Before France joined in the War of 
American Independence she conceived another way of evading 
the maritime difficulties which resulted from her inferiority at 
sea. She threw her colonial trade open to the world, hoping 
that the neutrals who assisted in carrying it would thereby avoid 
the consequences of that pernicious rule of ‘ identification’ with 
the enemy, and she herself reap the benefit. Although the 
question was much debated whether this was genuine and per- 
manent or merely a ruse de guerre, it would appear that the 
plan was successful. The reason is not very far to seek. The 
Rule of 1756 had come into existence—rather, I should say, the 
fundamental principle had blossomed into the Rule—as the direct 
consequence of the introduction of the Dutch by licence into the 
monopoly of the colonial trade. With the disappearance of the 
monopoly and the necessity for a licence to the neutral to engage 
in the trade, it was inevitable that the enforcement of the policy 
should go, temporarily at least, into abeyance. It would seem, 
however, that even in the Prize Court the Rule itself had been 
so linked with the monopoly that it ceased to be rigorously 
enforced. On the relation of James Stephen, an author to whom 
I shall make frequent reference, the Tiger and the Copenhagen 
were released at the Cockpit in 1781. It is of course conceivable 
that the cases were not strongly pressed, for even Prize Courts 
do not evolve reasons for condemnation of their own mere motion, 
but on the motion of the Crown, and they must inevitably be 
greatly guided by the case as put forward by the Law Officers. 
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There is nothing, however, which requires us to linger over 
this period, for all the uncertainties of policy were emphasised, 
and the doubts which had arisen as to the nature of the principle 
on which policy rested came to a head during the third period, 
which covers the first stage of the war with revolutionary 
France. 

On the outbreak of the war in 1793 the belligerent policy of 
1756 was revived. A vigorous attack was made on the French 
colonial trade, and there were seizures innumerable and con- 
demnations of neutral vessels which engaged in it. Incidentally 
it may be noted that the British Prize Courts had reached their 
vigorous prime in the decisions of Sir William Scott and Sir 
William Grant; and that it was towards the close of this period 
that those stalwart Judges enunciated the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage.’ 

But the times had changed. The American Colonies had 
become thirteen independent States, which had almost imme- 
diately vested their sovereign rights in one Sovereign State, 
forcing recognition of it first from England, then from the world. 
The peace of 1783 had been, as it were, sanctified by the Jay 
Treaty of 1794; the United States had fallen out with its old 
ally France ; the new good relations between Great Britain and 
the United States were worth preserving, even at a high price. 
The spirit of the sea had stood sponsor at the christening of the 
colonies, for a perilous sea voyage had brought them to the birth ; 
the new State had imbibed the traditions of the old communities 
from which it had sprung; its energies at once sought an 
outlet on the sea, and steps were taken to develop its shipping. 
The policy had this fascination for the descendants of those who 
had formulated the traditions of the sea: that more than any 
Declaration of Independence, more than the creation of a 
sovereignty over a vast territory which was out of geographical 
touch with the Old World, it carried the symbol of the new 
sovereignty far and wide across the waters, and on the sea that 
symbol waved, as an equal with the oldest of imperial flags, the 
assertion of its inviolable dignity. In the words of James 
Stephen, which I have quoted at the head of this article, ‘ A 
new Power had arisen on the western shore of the Atlantic, 
whose position and maritime spirit were calculated to give new 
and vast importance to every question of neutral rights.’ 

That long-forgotten prophecy has proved more than true. 
Almost in every turn the story of international law in its gradual 
growth and development, as well as in its periodic set-backs, has 
been linked with, has formed part of, the history of the United 
States. That history during these two years of a new warfare 
has hinged, and her future history must hinge, on her attitude 
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towards the new problems which the War has created in spasms 
and convulsions of frenzy. 

But the times had indeed changed. A policy of expediency 
clouded over the clear and forceful application of principles of belli- 
gerency. The neutral United States protested. Great Britain, at 
war with France, temporised. The Instructions of 1793 are modi- 
fied in 1794 ; and, as the result of further protests, again in 1798. 
Ministers justify their belligerent action against France, the 
enemy, to the United States, the neutral : ‘ from the character of 
the war and the situation of France there was a fair prospect of 
starving her into submission,’ if only the United States will not 
interfere. And again, the French Government was the sole legal 
importer of grain in France, and therefore its seizure affected the 
enemy Government and not the individual merchant ; ‘ under such 
circumstances provisions, always a questionable article, became 
contraband of war.’ But they gave way. 

There is a slight confusion here which it is advisable to put 
straight. There were two sets of Instructions in 1793. Those 
issued in June authorised the detention of all ships loaden with 
corn, flour, or meal, bound to any port in France; and it was in 
regard to these that the argument of the Ministers as to contra- 
band applied. But it is with those issued in November, authoris- 
ing the detention of ships loaden with produce of any French 
colony or carrying supplies for the use of any such colony, that 
we have specially to deal, as it was in them that the policy of 
1756 was reproduced. 

In 1756 the colonial trade was a monopoly ; ships engaged in it 
were presumably enemy ships, and if the Dutch chose to engage 
in it on behalf of the enemy they must share his fate. In 1793 
there was no licensing of neutrals to carry colonial trade; they 
came in of their own accord. The Prize Court, in the Immanuel 
and the Wilhelmina, in 1801, while it declared that the November 
Instructions were a reassertion of the Rule of 1756, justified them 
on what was stated to be a well-known rule of public law, that 
neutrals are not permitted to engage in a trade with the colonies 
of the enemy in time of war which is not permitted to foreign 
vessels in time of peace. In other words, the Court assumed the 
monopoly still to exist. 

Mahan points out that this was not a fact, because the French 
colonial trade had for some time been open to foreign vessels of 
over 60 tons. This does not agree with Stephen’s statement 
that the colonial monopoly was re-established after the peace, 
and that its existence led to the issue of the Instructions. But 
something more than historical accuracy is involved, the real 
meaning of the Rule of 1756. 
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The principle of public law on which the decisions of the 
Courts in 1801 were based is obviously sound. Moreover, it 
emphasises that most important distinction between normal peace 
trade and abnormal trade irrespective of contraband created by 
war. But it is a narrow statement of one application only of the 
broad underlying principle, and is therefore incomplete. It 
referred only to neutrals who shared in the enemy’s monopoly of 
colonial trade, and if Mahan’s criticism is accurate, that the fact 
on which the decisions were based was non-existent, it would 
destroy their value. 

Mahan, however, interprets the Rule of 1756 in a wider sense, 
and adopts the traditional justification for it, identification of the 
neutral with the enemy—more forcibly, assisting the enemy ; the 
example in the instance being incorporation with the enemy’s 
navigation. This traditional justification, referred to in all the 
books, is, I believe, based on the statement of James Stephen, the 
learned author of a pamphlet, already referred to, which was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1805 and entitled War in Disguise, or the 
Abuse of the Neutral Flag,* who is credited with having drafted 
the Orders in Council of 1807. But more important still, as lifting 
it out of the controversy which surrounds those Orders, there is no 
doubt that this pamphlet furnished Mahan with some of his facts, 
as well as some of his arguments in The Influence of Sea-Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire, and also Leone Levi 
with some of the materials for his chapter on the Orders in his 
History of British Commerce. 

James Stephen bears witness to the real meaning of the Rule 
of 1756 as it was laid down by the Prize Courts in their decision$ 
of that year. The justification for the seizure of the Dutch ships 
which had been licensed by the French was that ‘a neutral has 
no right to deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his enemy’s 
hostilities by trading with his colonies in time of war in a way 
that was prohibited in time of peace.” After referring to the then 
quite recent decision in the Immanuel, he adds : 

Such were the principles of a rule first practically established by the 
Supreme Tribunal of Prize during the War of 1756, only because the case 
which demanded its application then first occurred; and it ought to be 
added, that the decisions of that Tribunal, at the same period, were justly 
celebrated throughout Europe for their equity and wisdom. 


Here then is the clear and time-old principle : ‘A neutral has 
no right to deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his enemy’s 
hostilities.’ The case which arose in 1756 for its application was 
neutral trading by licence with the enemy’s colonies. Yet even 


* The first edition was published on 18th October 1805; the second edition 
on 19th December ; and the third early in 1806. 
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this was only a special application to the question then in issue, 
neutral trading in war not allowed in peace because of the mono- 
poly ; but as clearly applicable to the larger question, which came 
into issue with the abolition of the monopoly, carrying colonial 
produce for the enemy which he could not, on account of belligerent 
pressure, carry for himself. And as clearly not limited even to 
that special form of assistance, but applicable to assistance in all 
its forms. The issue for the moment being the carrying of the 
enemy’s colonial produce, the benefit which the enemy derived 
from it needs perhaps a little demonstration. The prosperity of 
colonies is a national asset of great importance even to-day, and 
even though they are administered, as our own are, on the broadest 
principle of the open door. But in those days, when colonial 
empires were being founded, the development of colonial trade 
was of the utmost importance, monopoly or no monopoly ; neutrals 
who engaged in it, by promoting the colonial trade of the enemy, 
promoted also the prosperity of the mother country, and thus did 
in the most material manner assist the enemy. It mattered little 
whether one neutral was licensed or all were permitted to engage 
in it. The obvious benefit was that colonial produce was carried 
to European markets; the latent benefit was thus described by 
James Stephen : 


It appears that, on the whole, our enemies carry on their colonial 
commerce under the neutral flag cheaply as well as safely; that they are 
enabled not only to elude our hostilities, but to rival our merchants and 
planters in the European markets; and that their comparative, as well as 
positive, advantages are such as to injure our manufacturers and threaten 
our Colonies with ruin. 

That the hostile treasuries are fed by the same means with a copious 
stream of revenue without any apparent pressure on the subject, a revenue 
which otherwise would be cut off by the war, or even turned into our own 
coffers, is a most obvious and vexatious consequence. Without the charge 
of defending his colonies or their trade by a single squadron or convoy, 
the enemy receives nearly all the tribute from them that they would yield 
under the most expensive protection.” 


But Mahan’s reference to the incorporation of neutral ships 
in the enemy’s navigation has a much wider significance than 
their participation in the enemy’s colonial trade; it refers also 
to his coasting trade, in which also neutrals by participating in it 
sought profit by helping the enemy. If there be any lingering 


* In a copy of War in Disguise which I have seen there is this pencilled 
note by aa indignant objector to the doctrines it enunciates: ‘This man 
supposes commerce to be a producer of resources’ ! 

* Parts of this paragraph from War in Disguise are incorporated in Leone 
Levi's History of British Commerce, without quotation marks. I give it as 
the author wrote it, thus supplying a rather important omission in Leone Levi's 
version of it. 
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doubt as to the purely belligerent nature of the attacks on the 
enemy’s colonial trade they must vanish in the case of attacks on 
his coasting trade. The national property in it is more obvious, 
it is a monopoly in some countries even to-day. The neutrals 
who joined in it did so more manifestly as carriers for the enemy, 
and most manifestly delivered France from the pressure of 
her enemy’s hostilities. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the coasters as they went from port to port were harried by the 
British cruisers at all times and seasons, irrespective of the flag 
they wore. 

This view of the neutral carrier’s position was forcibly 
expressed by Sir William Scott in the Emanuel, in 1799, in 
which the neutral had had the temerity to lodge a claim for freight 
against his captors ‘on a voyage undertaken for the peculiar 
accommodation and relief of the enemy, under the distress to 
which the successful hostilities of the captor’s country had reduced 
him’! It was ‘stepping in to the aid of the depressed party, 
and taking up a commerce which so peculiarly belonged to him- 
self, and to extinguish which was one of the principal objects 
and proposed fruits of victory ’ ; it was ‘ giving a direct opposition 
to the efforts of the conqueror, and to take off that pressure which 
it is the very purpose of war to inflict’ ; it was a ‘most effective 
accommodation of the enemy,’ and a ‘direct and effectual oppo- 
sition to the belligerent’s hostility, short of actual military assist- 
ance in the war.’ Afterwards the same story is repeated. France 
threw her coasting trade open to neutrals as she had done her 
colonial trade, thus hoping to put England in the same dilemma 
as before, either to run the risk of affronting neutrals or to 
abandon her attack. The neutrals clamoured as before ; England 
went on her belligerent way, successfully, as Mahan points out : 

By the destruction of the enemy’s own shipping, and by denying neutrals 
the right to carry to them many articles of the first importance, Great 
Britain placed the hostile countries in a state of comparative isolation, 
and created within their borders a demand for the prohibited merchandise 
which raised its price and made the supplying of it extremely profitable. 


As in the colonial trade of the enemy, so in his coasting trade, 
the obliging neutral carriers were the shipowners of the United 
States. The opportunities for profit were too good to be lost; 
they fitted in with the desire of the American Government to 
develop the shipping trade, and they were seized without regard 
to principle or to consequences. 

Again Mahan bears witness to the fact, and to the stern 
determination of England to reduce France by starvation. 


Such a condition of things offered of course a great opening to neutral 
maritime States. They hastened to embrace it—among others the United 
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States, whose carrying trade grew very rapidly at this time; but the naval 
power of Great Britain during this period was so overwhelming, and her 
purpose so strong, that she succeeded in imposing severe restraint upon 
neutrals as well as enemies, in matters which she considered of prime 
importance. 


James Stephen, almost a century of years nearer the actual 
events, establishes a complete parallel between 1793 and 1756. 
The assistance of the Dutch was much more than is conveyed in 
the statement that they were licensed to participate in the mono- 
poly of carrying the French colonial produce : ‘ Of course, it was 
so carried, either really or ostensibly, on neutral account, the 
object being to avoid capture on the passage.’ And of 1793 he 
says ‘especially in American seas’ would be given that “new and 
vast importance to every question of neutral rights,’ which he 
foresaw. ‘The merchants of the United States were the first, 
and by far the most enterprising adventurers in the new field that 
was opened to neutrals in the Antilles, and the ports of the 
French Islands were speedily crowded with their vessels.’ 

Commerce, like nature, abhors a vacuum, whatever be its 
cause ; and the vacuum which British belligerent policy had caused 
in the Caribbean Sea was speedily filled. Those delectable pro- 
ducts of the tropic islands found a ready market in the States; 
the planters were luxurious folk, and the aroma of the coffee bean 
was one more pleasure to add to the fragrance of the tobacco leaf ; 
a trade sprang up which did not run counter to the belligerent 
attack on the colonial carrying trade of the enemy, which could 
therefore steer clear of the fighting ships. But there was adven- 
ture afoot, and lure of greater profit; and as with the Dutch of 
the earlier period, so with the American at the close of the cen- 
tury : ‘it was evident that the flag of the United States was, for 
the most part, used to protect the property of the French planter, 
not of the American merchant.’ So these ships were seized, and 
the English Prize Courts held that the produce of hostile colonies 
was lawful prize if found in neutral bottoms. 


The trade between the colony and the mother country in Europe, being 
opened by the enemy for his own relief under the pressure of war, cannot 
innocently be undertaken by a neutral; nor without the hazard of render- 
ing him liable to be considered as giving immediate aid and adherence to 
that belligerent, to the unjust disadvantage of his adversary. (Sir W. Scott, 
in the Nancy, seized in 1796.) 


James Stephen records that ‘the condemnations in the summer 
of 1793 were expressly [as that of the Nancy must have been] based 
on the Rule of 1756.’ In November the Instructions were issued 
and the old Rule re-affirmed. Then followed protests, and the 
concessions made to which I have already referred. The hard- 
ship of the so-called bona fide American trader was the sufficient 
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basis for protest ; there was some American trade with which the 
belligerent thought it wise not to interfere. The November 
Instructions were drawn too widely; they were modified in 
January 1794, when new ones were issued which directed the 
seizure only of such vessels ‘that are loaden with goods, the 
produce of the French West Indian Islands, and coming directly 
from any port on the said Islands to any port in Europe.’ So the 
American trader got his way; and in 1798 even this stringency 
was relaxed by Pitt, and a further exception introduced in favour 
of British ports and ports of neutral countries in Europe to which 
the vessel carrying the colonial produce belonged. The effect of 
these Instructions, by which British ports were made legitimate 
places of destination to neutrals, the Americans especially, coming 
with cargoes of produce directly from the hostile colonies, was 
felt at a later stage of the hostilities ; the consideration of it may 
therefore be deferred. 

I pause here for the present. Before we can appreciate what 
we reaped and why, in the terrible harvest-time of the Napoleonic 
Wars, let us take stock of what we have sown. It was sown in 
concession, bred of confusion of policy and sacrifice of principle ; 
it was reaped in war, when not France only but. once again the 
United States was arrayed in arms against us, concessions having 
failed in their potency to charm. 

The principle, which we call the Rule of 1756, was clear 
enough : ‘ A neutral has no right to deliver a belligerent from the 
pressure of his enemy’s hostilities’; not from this pressure or 
from that, but from all pressure. France, the enemy, from her 
action in throwing open her colonial and coasting trades, silently 
acquiesced in it as legitimate belligerency ‘agreeable to the law 
of nations.’ * It was the neutral who protested, not because it was 
illegal pressure on the enemy, but because that pressure cost him 
his trade profits. And the protest was met by concession, in 
which lies the seed of all subsequent trouble. Great Britain 
having laid down the general principle that a neutral vessel carry- 
ing the produce of hostile colonies would be captured as lawful 
prize, loosened it by exempting the trade in this produce to the 
United States. The neutral American called this ‘bona fide 
trade’; Great Britain allowed it to continue, because it did not 
in fact bring the colonial produce to the enemy mother countries 
in Europe ; therefore for the neutral it was ‘ bona fide.’ 

Yet the old argument held good of it, that the enemy could 
carry on that part of his colonial commerce under the neutral 
flag cheaply as well as safely ; that he was enabled in respect of 


* See the opinion of Lord Loughborough referred to in the article on The 
Zamora Judgment, by the present author, in the July number of this Review, 
at p. 165. 
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it to elude the British hostilities ; that from it the hostile treasuries 
were filled with a stream of revenue, if not copious, at least con- 
tinuously developing ; and that he was not obliged to maintain a 
single squadron or convoy for the defence of his colonial trade. 
‘Let it not be supposed,’ James Stephen wrote, ‘that even such 
produce as is imported bona fide into neutral countries, and sold 
there without reshipment, fails to yield its portion of revenue to 
the hostile State.’ 

What sprang almost immediately from this concession will 
appear in the next article ; its application to the circumstances of 
neutral trade to-day is obvious. But for the moment it is sufficient 
but all-important to note that it is from this concession that the 
claim of right of neutrals to trade with the enemy has developed : 
that, notwithstanding this concession, trade with the enemy in 
any form can never be divorced from the fact that it is assistance 
to the enemy of a very material and substantial kind. 


I have quoted much from Mahan ; his opinions cannot be other 
than interesting at the present day, for his studies of the influence 
of sea-power led him beyond historical inquiries into the domain 
of international law. He held the two to be inseparably con- 
nected, regarding that law as dependent not on book principles 
but on fleet actions ; and he found the answer to the ‘ placuitne 
gentibus ?’ of Grotius in deeds rather than in words, in the deeds 
especially of the Mistress of the Seas, whose placet was obviously 
of greatest weight. His general conclusions on this subject as he 
so derived them are of the deepest interest, and will probably be 
sufficiently startling to the student, lawyer or politician, to make 
him reconsider some of those antique tenets which, like clots in 
the blood, hamper the free flow of thought. But I must defer 
their citation until this bird’s-eye view of historical facts has 
passed over the last period, the Napoleonic Wars. I may, how- 
ever, quote here some passages from his Influence of Sea-Power 
upon the French Revolution in which, linking up fact with law, 
the whole theory of neutrality as it affects the relations of the 
individual subject of a neutral nation with a belligerent State lies 
embedded. 

First, Mahan was careful to point out that in spite of her 
vigorous action against the neutral shipowners who helped her 
enemies, England herself made free use of them, during and after 
the war of 1793, by remitting the requirement that three fourths’ 
of the crew of British merchantmen should be British subjects. 
Nor did she interfere with the employment of neutral vessels by 
the merchants who imported in them the produce of the enemy 
colonies for re-export to the Continent. 

Secondly. Here is Mahan’s summary of the elements of this 
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aspect of neutrality : ‘Great Britain did not dispute the right of 
the enemy to avail herself of any help the neutral could give ; she 
only asserted the determination not to permit the neutral to 
extend it with impunity.’ In this brief sentence is to be found 
the whole of the law and the prophets. It disposes of that fan- 
tastic application to the question of the terminology of the 
criminal law, which even Lord Stowell’s judgments seem to sanc- 
tion. This was the product not merely of the angry passions 
which the prolongation of the interminable fight produced, but 
of the methods of evasion and deception by which the neutral 
sought to insure impunity. ‘Abuse of the neutral flag’ was a 
figure of speech induced by those passions, yet not nearly so 
strorig as ‘the shameful misconduct of neutral merchants’ attri- 
buted to Lord Howick, the Foreign Secretary. But the dis- 
passionate historian uses very different language. He charac- 
terises such conduct, on the one side, merely as assistance by the 
neutral merchant to the enemy, and the right to give it as 
unlimited : ‘any help’ which the enemy can get from him he can 
give ; and, on the other side, he finds no limit to the right of the 
belligerent to check it: ‘no impunity’ will be granted or is to 
be expected. The check is coextensive with the assistance. And 
the resultant principle is embodied in the ‘Rule of 1756,’ the 
meaning of which it is worth while once more to state : ‘A neu- 
tral has no right to deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his 
enemy’s hostilities.’ ‘ No right,’ that is, no right to do this with 
impunity, or to quarrel with the consequences. 

In this statement there is no room for the narrow limitation 
of the right of the belligerent to the stopping of supplies of con- 
traband to the enemy nor to checking breaches of blockade ; nor 
is there any room for the residuary right, now claimed as an 
absolute right, by the United States to supply non-contraband 
to the enemy, when the belligerent has proscribed it, by the 
devious channel of neutral countries, and the secret devices of 
neutral or even enemy agents ensconced in them. 

Assistance to the enemy being the thing aimed at by the 
neutral, whether out of pure kindness or for the sake of profit, 
there could be no other principle applicable than that old wisdom 
of Gentilis which he derived from very ancient days : ‘ He is to be 
deemed an enemy who does that which pleases the enemy.’ 

And, finally, Mahan insists that the principles which England 
applied to the neutral serving France could be applied by Bona- 
parte to the neutral serving England. The forcible application 
of them by each of the belligerents to the other was the inspiration 
of the Orders in Council and the Decrees. 

The strength of sea-power proved in the end to be greater than 
land-power. But ‘the neutral carrier was the key of the position,’ 
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and these few elementary principles led inevitably to this con- 
clusion, that ‘he was, while war lasted, essentially the enemy of 
Great Britain, who needed him little, and the friend of France, 
who needed him much. Truth would have justified England in 
saying, as she felt, that every neutral was more or less serving 
France.’ 
F. T. Piaeorr. 
(To be continued.) 





IS THERE A WAY OUT OF THE CHAOS 
IN IRELAND? 


Ir Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish adventure has failed in all else, it 
has at least furnished Ireland with one more argument for Home 
Rule by demonstrating the immanent incapacity of English 
Ministers or Parliament men—even though they be Home Rule 
Ministers or Parliament men—to understand anything underneath 
the surface in Ireland} It seems never to have occurred to Mr. 
Lloyd George that a document once signed by Mr. Redmond and 
Sir E. Carson should not receive as general acceptance in Ireland 
and in Parliament as an Amending Defence of the Realm Bill or 
his new one-pound notes. That the document would have signed 
away the ideal of National Unity for which innumerable genera- 
tions of Irishmen have shed their blood as cheerfully as English- 
men, from the days of King Harry to the days of King 
George, have shed theirs for a United England, was plainly 
a consideration that might be safely overlooked by a Minis- 
ter accustomed to passing the most startling emergency war 
measures into law at a few sittings. It was a Home’ Rule 
Prime Minister as well who, after a profound study on the 
spot during a week-end Odyssey which might as well have 
been made in an aeroplane, arrived at the wise conclusion that 
the ‘Dublin Castle’ system had been once for all demolished 
by the Rebellion, and after a few weeks’ further lobbying at West- 
minster came to the opposite wise conclusion that it must all be 
built up again—the Viceroyalty of his withering sarcasms, and 
all—with more haste than the reconstruction of the bom- 
barded streets of the Irish capital. The profundity of Mr. 
Asquith’s wisdom did not stop there. Even after the Redmond- 
cum-Carson ‘ agreement’ for the Partition of Ireland had been 
torn to tatters to the joy of practically every man of the Irish race 
who is not a placeman, present or prospective, he congratulated us 
upon having at all events reached ‘a milestone’ of happy omen 
from which there could be no going back—in his precise words, 
‘ A new situation has been created—a situation, mark you! which 
is a milestone upon this road—from which you can never get back 
to the old position of suspicion, recrimination, and irreconcilable 
Vor. LXXX—No. 475 489 2K 
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hostility ’—the said ‘ milestone’ marking a more odious outrage to 
Irish feeling than ever Cromwell hit upon in his most genial 
hour, and there being nothing more certain than that, unless 
English statesmen turn their backs upon that ‘ milestone’ and 
never attempt to return to it again, we may as well give up the 
search for any formula, short of frank separation, for peace 
between the two countries. 

Witness, again, the conscientious density of sympathy with 
which the Home Rule side of the House of Commons listened to 
explanations of the repudiation of the Lloyd-George bargain which 
cynical Irishmen read with a smile, and the honest Irish public 
in general with disgust for all politicians, British and Irish. Lord 
Lansdowne was astutely enough picked out by Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon as a whipping-boy to receive the stripes they have 
still the prudence not to let fall on Liberal shoulders. Doubtless 
for many a day sound party Radicals in their club smoke-rooms 
will maintain that that wicked nobleman was the wrecker of a 
‘settlement’ which but for him and his nobiliary like might 
have made Ireland a garden of loyalty and content, and inciden- 
tally a valuable Lloyd-Georgian asset at the General Election. 
Had that dreadful man been indeed the wrecker, his popularity 
in Ireland would know no bounds; but, as it happens, the Irish 
people take too much pride in having been themselves the wreckers 
to have any notion of relinquishing the distinction. 

For the unity of the politicians of the Irish and Ulster Parties 
in agreeing to carve Ireland up into two separate racial and 
religious compounds for their several profits has in reality only 
aroused an unconquerable instinct of unity among the Irish people, 
Unionists and Nationalists alike, in reprobation of that crime 
against their common country. Within the excluded six counties, 
indeed, Sir Edward Carson was quite safe with his Covenanters. 
If the country was to be divided, they were at least assured of an 
Orange Free State in which their own tenets must reign supreme, 
and they were released from their oaths to resist British Law with 
arms in their hands—a programme of whose inconveniences the 
Dublin Rebellion and the hanging of their brother Ulsterman 
Roger Casement must have given them some vivid reminders. 
But in ‘the rest of Ireland,’ the locution employed in the Lloyd- 
George ‘ Headings of Settlement ’ to describe the Nationalist frag- 
ment (for which the mutilators had still to invent a name), the 
Partition Scheme had only to reveal its countenance to excite 
universal stupefaction, repulsion, and horror of all who had aught 
to do with its conception. 

It may seem an apt retort enough if Home Rule Ministers 
plead that what they did they did with the assent of seventy of 
the eighty-four Nationalist representatives of the Irish people. 
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The fact undoubtedly implies a grave reflection on the working 
of representative institutions in Ireland. The Bishop of Limerick 
himself has been one of the most pitiless in reminding the Irish 
people that they have got the kind of representatives their own 
slavishness deserves. He made this stinging reply to an Anti- 
Partition Committee in Belfast : 


I can very well understand your anxiety and indignation at the pro- 
posals of your own political leaders to cut you off from the country and 
hand you over to the Orangemen of the North. But I have very little pity 
for you. For years you have acquiesced in a kind of political servitude in 
which your most important function was to shout the shibboleths of what 
they call ‘The Party.’ You have ceased to be men, and your leaders 
naturally think that they can sell you like chattels. 


But the reproof scarcely lies in the mouth of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues, who have had the daring to con- 
vert the entire Nationalist Party into pensioners of the British 
Treasury, and have enabled them by a prodigious distribution of 
patronage under the Irish Insurance Act, the Lord Chancellery, 
the Land Commission, and the Congested Districts Board to keep 
their political forces in a state of perpetual mobilisation, and to 
overrun the electioneering caucuses and local government councils 
with partisans, whose resolutions of confidence in the men to whom 
they owe their offices and dignities are produced with the iron 
discipline with which the Kaiser’s newspapers turn out their 
leading articles. A fearless Parliamentary inquiry into the work- 
ing of the patronage departments of Dublin Castle within the last 
eight years would reveal a wholesale sophistication of Irish public 
opinion compared with which the debauchment of a few scores of 
peers and bankrupt country gentlemen for the carrying of the 
Union was a transaction of mean dimensions; and would throw 
more light on the real causa causans of the late Rebellion than 
anything touched by the Hardinge Commission. 

Nemesis has inexorably overtaken the sophisticators, British 
and Irish. Having choked off every authentic voice of unbought 
Trish opinion, they deceived one another and deceived themselves. 
The hapless Mr. Birrell gave the key of his conscience to his Irish 
spiritual directors, and their advice has left him, in his own 
pathetic words, amidst the ruins of his political career as well as of 
Dublin. They had themselves so completely lost touch with any 
species of Irish nationality other than that content to be fed with 
the official quails and manna of the Board of Erin, that their 
wobbling in search of convictions during the first weeks after the 
Rebellion was pitifulto behold. Their first note was clear enough. 
They responded to Sir E. Carson’s invitation to them to join him 


‘in denouncing and putting down these rebels for ever more,” by 
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going one better and declaring their ‘ horror and detestation ’ of 
the rebel leaders who were at that moment within measurable 
distance of the firing-platoons in Kilmainham Jail. They proudly 
took to themselves the credit when the Prime Minister announced 
that their own ‘ National’ Volunteers had proffered their armed 
assistance in Drogheda, Wexford, and East Limerick, to make 
short work of their unofficial brother-Nationalists. They cheered 
to the echo poor Mr. Birrell’s wise prognostication that the Irish 
people would never regard the snipers of the Dublin barricades 
as they did the heroes of former rebellions. But all this was the 
ignorant self-complacency of the contingent who happened 
to be-in London. No sooner did the bulk of the party swarm 
over from Ireland, flustered with the excitements of the rising 
and panic-stricken by the feelings aroused throughout the country 
by the reprisals by which its suppression was distinguished from 
the magnanimity shown towards the far more formidable rebel- 
lion of De Wet, than the party meetings were swept by a reaction 
which carried all before it. Mr. Redmond had to give way as the 
party spokesman to a colleague who, a couple of weeks before the 
rising, committed himself to the elegant obiter dictum that the 
Sinn Feiners ‘mattered no more than the hopping of so many 
fleas,’ but now, fresh from the terrors of the Dublin street- 
fighting, burst into a penitential psalm to the glory of the dead 
leaders which probably did more widespread damage to Home 
Rule in the minds of Englishmen than the rising of the Sinn 
Feiners. The Sinn Feiners at all events had no constitutional 
protestations to unsay. 

Untaught by their misreading of Irish opinion as to the rising 
(wherein they flew from one extreme to the opposite, and were 
wrong in both), they blundered on into a new, and this time an 
irreparable, difference with their unofficial fellow-countrymen. 
At a moment when firmness would have made them masters of 
the situation, they allowed themselves to be cajoled into an agree- 
ment to surrender six Irish counties, embracing one fourth of the 
soil of Ireland and one third of her population; to be erected into 
a separate, and, in the nature of things, antagonistic, State. It 
is not possible to convey to the English mind even a faint concep- 
tion of all the ceded territory meant to a small country whose 
patriotism is a religion—the surrender to alien hands, just because 
they claim to be aliens, of the grave of St. Patrick—of the Derry 
of St. Columbcille’s undying love—of the palace of the Red 
Branch Knights, who had nothing to learn of chivalry from King 
Arthur’s Round Table and perhaps something to teach them—of 
the battlefields of the Yellow Ford and Benburb, which are in 
Ireland’s not too triumphal history what the fields of Agincourt 
and Waterloo are in England’s—of the Dungannon which was 
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the cradle of Grattan’s Protestant Volunteers—and of the Bel- 
fast on whose Cave Hill Wolfe Tone dreamed his splendid dream 
of the United Irishmen. It is a territory in every historical 
aspect more Irish than Alsace is French, as well as more populous 
and more opulent. To cut it off and call the operation making 
Ireland ‘A Nation Once Again’ is a more horrid wrong than if 
at the peace it was proposed to restore Belgium’s freedom by 
decreeing a separation between the Flemings and the Walloons. 

The astounding thing is that the Capuan five sixths of the re- 
presentatives of Nationalist Ireland saw no difficulty about agreeing 
to lop off the limbs of Dark Rosaleen by way of crowning her with 
. freedom. This was the scheme which their headmen and organisers 
strove to thrust down the throat of Ireland. But once more the un- 
corrupted elements of the party, alive to the indignant stirrings of 
all Ireland outside the asphyxiating Lodges of the Board of Erin, 
found they had laid their money on the wrong horse and warned 
the Laodiceans in London of the danger. The machined majority 
of the Belfast Conference did but rouse the stubborn Nationalists 
of the North to fury. An Anti-Partition League arose in Derry 
which threatened to leave the Parliamentarian generals without 
an army. Mr. Devlin, flushed by the encomiums of Sir E. 
Carson, and smothered with roses by the historic Home Rule 
enthusiasts of The Times and Daily Mail for his victory over 
‘clerical influence,’ found the parish masters of his own Hiber- 
nian Lodges deserting him. ‘The threats of resignation with 
which he and Mr. Redmond for the moment overawed opposition 
in Belfast began to be answered with an ever angrier chorus of 
‘Pray, resign, then!’ A change of front had to be once more 
precipitately operated. But once again Mr. Redmond fatally 
mistook his countrymen. The Lloyd-George bargain had to be 
jettisoned without a day’s delay, but he did so on the complaint 
that the Government had failed to enact it in its fullness and at 
lightning speed, whereas the grievance of universal Ireland was 
that the partition agreement had ever been subscribed to by her 
representatives. The only ‘breach of faith’ for which she had 
@ moment’s concern was not that of English Ministers, but of 
Trish betrayers, and the majestic humbug of Mr. Redmond’s 
indignation in the House of Commons excited no feeling among 
his countrymen except one of exultation that the Derry revolt 
and the spread of the Anti-Partition League had done their work. 

The two points on which he based his repudiation of the 
Lloyd-Georgian scheme were thin to transparency and were 
mutually destructive. The first—viz. that the partition was to 
be a purely provisional arrangement and was to terminate at the 
end of the War—has only to be confronted with the actual terms 
of the agreement to become farcical in the eyes of plain men. 
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(2) The-said Act (the Government of Ireland Act, 1914) not to apply 
to the excluded area which is to consist of the six counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, including the 
Parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, Londonderry, and Newry. 

(3) As regards the excluded area, the executive power of His Majesty 
to be administered by a Secretary of State through such officers and depart- 
ments as may be directed by Order of His Majesty in Council, those officers 
and departments not to be in any way responsible to the new Irish Govern- 


ment. 


What Home Ruler with a head on his shoulders would agree to 
construct an elaborate system of separate administrative depart- 
ments in the excluded area, ‘ those officers and departments not 
to be in any way responsible to the new Irish Government,’ if all 
these costly separate offices and officials were to disappear at the 
close of the War—possibly within a few months? But, the 
member for Waterford bleated (after the Anti-Partition League 
had arisen on the horizon), why. not have told us the exclusion of 
the Six Counties from the Home Rule Act was to be definite? Why 
leave it to that Mephistophelian marplot Lord Lansdowne to dis- 
turb our illusions, and give us so woefully away to the Anti- 
Partition League? To which the sadly effective answer was: 
Lord Lansdowne did not make the facts a bit clearer than your 
own solemn ‘ Headings of Settlement,’ and even if, to less subtle 
minds, he did, Lord Lansdowne was not more emphatic abont the 
definite exclusion of the Six Counties than was your own Home 
Rule Prime Minister in your own hearing two days before, without 
a murmur of dissent from the Irish Benches. The attempt to 


parry this thrust was a singularly disastrous one : 


Mr. Lloyd George: But with regard to the exclusion of the six counties, 
my right hon. friend, the Prime Minister, in the statement which he 
made announcing to the House the appointment of a conciliator or media- 
tor, or whatever you like to call him, stated distinctly that he never con- 
templated the coercive application of Home Rule to any part of Ireland. 
It was also made perfectly clear, and the hon. and learned gentleman 
accepts it, that the excluded areas should never be automatically included. 

Mr. Dillon: Oh, no! 

Mr. Lloyd George: I have taken the very words of the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford—namely, that there should be no automatic in- 
clusion of the excluded areas at the end of the twelve months’ period. My 
right hon. friend, the Prime Minister, announced that in the House, when 
he announced the terms, he stated distinctly, ‘They can only be included 
by an Act of Parliament.’ } 

Mr. Dillon: When did he say that? 

Mr. Lloyd George: I will read the extract: [Sir E. Carson: I should 
like to ask the right hoh. gentleman two questions. He talked of the 
arrangement as a provisional arrangement, I understand. I also under- 
stand, from what he said, that the six counties would be definitely struck 
out of the Act of 1914. Of course, at any time afterwards they can be 
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included by a Bill?—The Prime Minister: They could not be included 
without a Bill.*] 

Mr. Dillon: It was not heard. (Hon. Members: Oh!) 

Mr. Lloyd George: I do not think that was worthy of my hon. friend. 


How little worthy of a man of veracity may be judged by 
Mr. Dillon’s own confession in the House a few nights after 
(the 31st of July) when he said : 

What we stand by is the wording of the Agreement, and not the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister. On the night when he made that statement 


there was no opportunity for a debate, and we were not allowed a debate, 
or I would personally have protested. 


A somewhat different story ! 

But the wording of the Agreement, had neither Mr. Asquith 
nor Lord Lansdowne ever spoken, made these verbal quibbles as 
unsustainable as their speeches could have made them. If ‘the 
said Act’ (of 1914) was ‘ not to apply to the excluded area,’ how 
could the excluded area ever be included without a new Bill? And 
if all the quibble was meant to prove was that the Exclusion Act 
was not to be ‘ permanent’ in the event of a new Act repealing it, 
the Act of Succession and the Habeas Corpus Act stand upon an 
equally ‘temporary’ and ‘ provisional’ footing, since there is 
nothing to prevent the Parliament which passed them from passing 
a new Act to expunge them. 

But the speeches of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Devlin, and even Mr. 
Dillon in the recent debates in substance and in fact disposed of the 
‘temporary ’ and ‘provisional ’ plea more conclusively than either 
the Prime Minister or Lord Lansdowne ; for they explicitly recog- 
nise that Ulster can never be coerced into obedience to the Act of 
1914, and even if the sun should change its course in the heavens, 
and Ulster should petition for the privilege of cohabitation with 
the Board of Erin, the Prime Minister’s dictum stands true that 
she ‘ could not be included without a Bill.” Mr. Redmond, who a 
few years ago assured the House of Commons that ‘there is no 
longer an Ulster Difficulty,’ and that the Covenanters’ demand for 
separate treatment was all an affair of ‘ bluff and wooden guns,’ now 
in the most penitent terms acknowledges that the ‘ wooden guns’ 
have won the day, and is willing to accept Sir E. Carson’s historic 
‘ Shake-hands’ on the basis that his Covenanters need no longer 
obey the law like other people and are welcome to cut away six 
of the counties nearest to Ireland’s heart by way of hush-money. 
Mr. Devlin, who only the other year bade the police and military 
stand aside and make a ring in Belfast and he would dispose of the 
Ulster bogey within twenty-four hours, now sorrowfully confesses 
the thing cannot be done without ‘ spilling oceans of blood,’ and 


1 Official Report, July 10, 1916, col. 59. 
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strewing his head with ashes goes to Belfast to engineer the sur- 
render of his own friends to the Covenanters. Consequently all 
this tall talk about the intention of the Home Rule negotiators to 
make Partition a mere interregnum of a few months, until the 
close of the War would automatically restore a United Ireland 
is, what the shrewd instinct of unpurchased Ireland knew it to 
be all along—‘all i’ my eye, Betty Martin.’ The Baiser de 
L’amourette to which Sir E. Carson bids us is upon the clearest 
possible understanding that not only both the great British Parties 
but the Irish Party stand committed never to fire a shot to com- 
pel the Ulster of Ireland’s most glorious kings and saints and 
warriors to rejoin the nameless mutilated fragment of a nation 
dismissed to the contempt of history in the ‘ Headings of Settle- 
ment ’ as ‘the rest of Ireland.’ 

In the second of his pretexts for throwing the Lloyd-Georgian 
scheme overboard Mr. Redmond was more in earnest. It was 
the withdrawal of the gigantic bribe held forth in Clauses 4 and 5 
of the ‘ Headings of Settlement.’ 

(4) The number of Irish representatives in the United Kingdom House 
of Commons to remain unaltered (viz. 103). 

(5) The Irish House of Commons to consist of the members who sit in 
the United Kingdom House of Commons for constituencies within the area 
to which the Act applies. 

Read, in connexion with these, Clause 14: ‘The Bill to 
remain in force during the continuance of the War and a period 
of twelve months after,’ or for any further time fixed ‘ by Order 
in Council’; during which time Mr. Redmond’s party were to 
remain as absolute masters of ‘the rest of Ireland’ and of their 
own constituents as the German War Lord is of his Branden- 
burgers. Just figure out this delicious constitutional experiment. 
Here is a party of politicians whose mandate from their con- 
stituencies is already more than twelve months exhausted, who, 
moreover, dare not address any open-air meeting in any great 
centre of their country without elaborate police and military 
arrangements for their protection. Unelected by anybody, 
nominated and handsomely paid by the perfidious Saxon, sixty 
of these gentlemen have only to take return tickets to Dublin 
(and arrange with Sir John Maxwell) to enter into the sovereignty 
of ‘ the rest of Ireland’ and dispose of 5,000,0001. or 6,000,0001. 
a year of its funds at their sweet will, and of all its offices, jobs, 
and pickings, as one of themselves compendiously put it, ‘from 
the Lord-Lieutenant to the washerwoman at Dublin Castle’; 
having no Parliamentary Opposition to face, since the great county 
and city of Cork, comprising one fifth of the Nationalists of ‘ the 
rest of Ireland’ would, of course, have commissioned their repre- 
sentatives to be no partners in the infamy ; and having no account 
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to render to their constituencies during a war which, in conceivable 
circumstances, might cover as great a space as from the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens to Waterloo, and during a considerable 
period, to boot, if the war should be unkind enough to double up 
untimely. All this is not opéra bouffe, but sober-sided English 
Radical Democracy, typified by a popular idol as democratic as 
Limehouse. But because the Sixty Despots are not, in addition 
to their mastery of ‘ the rest of Ireland,’ to be continued as well 
in their mastery of the Westminster Parliament, not merely when 
any revision of the regulations for the government of Ireland are 
under debate, but for an unmeasured future in full numbers and 
at undiminished salaries (although they had themselves voted 
into law an Act which would have cut down the representation of 
Ireland at Westminster by sixty members, and were ready, in 
addition, to immolate six Irish counties to the glory of Sir E. 
Carson without a tear), Mr. Redmond’s eye rolls in a fine 
frenzy, and he rejects with scorn the magnificent bribe (which 
was, unfortunately, no longer available). 

In this latter particular I think he was entirely sincere. Had 
the offer stood to turn the Redmondite party into a double- 
barrelled Parliament of Despots responsible to nobody, the dialec- 
tical point as between ‘temporary’ and ‘permanent,’ which Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor avows with a wink in a Chicago paper to be 
‘only a question of words,’ would have been dropped and the 
agreement hustled through. With characteristic discretion, Mr. 
Dillon actually made it a grievance that the ‘settlement’ had 
not been ‘ put through hot-foot as a matter of urgency,’ although 
in the same speech he owned that ‘the terms were, of course, 
unpopular in Ireland ; nobody liked them, nobody pretended to 
like them.’ Notwithstanding which, Ireland now knows on his 
authority that the only reason why an arrangement sanctioning 
in her name a bisection which could never be undone without a 
bloody revolution is not by this time law, is because Ministers 
hesitated to ‘put it through hot-foot’ in two or three sittings 
before the betrayed Irish nation had time to realise its fate and to 
raise the alarm. 

Contez-nous donc vos efforts—‘ tell us, pray, what have you 
been doing? ’—the great Bossuet used to retort upon the critics 
of his own day. That critics must be prepared with an alternative 
policy of their own is a principle of opposition more popular with 
plain citizens than with old Parliamentary hands, but the little 
band of Irish thinkers with whom I have been privileged to act 
have never criticised the Government or their Irish Allies during 
the last twelve years without being prepared with an alternative 
policy which our traducers are now the loudest in proclaiming to 
have been the wise one—viz. that any true Irish solution must be 
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grounded upon a preliminary agreement among Irishmen them- 
selves—the policy summed up in the watchword of the All-for- 
Ireland League: ‘Conference, Conciliation, and Consent.’ 
Indeed, we should never have gone into opposition at all if 
the assured triumph of that policy in 1903 had not been baffled 
by a coalition in the division lobbies of the Mr. John Dillons and 
the Mr. William Moores, and if a Chief Secretary in whose 
veins flowed the romantic blood of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
had not been hunted out of the country and into his grave 
by their combination. The picturesque ready-writers of the 
Press Gallery have never found it good copy to attend to 
the admonition of the old moralist, nec quis dicit sed quod dicitur, 
quaeras. By a curious irony, whatever I suffered at the hands of 
England for long years as her open enemy was justice and man- 
suetude compared with my experiences at the hands of all English 
party managers and journalists during the twelve years I have 
spent in labouring for a lasting peace between the two islands. 
These acute gentlemen could see nothing in my hard battle 
against incredible odds throughout three Parliaments except some 
unquenchable personal feud with Mr. Redmond for leadership. 
It would be doubtless unreasonable to expect my merry critics 
to push their researches so far as to discover the fact, known to 
every schoolboy in Ireland, that, so far from Mr. Redmond and 
myself being torn by personal rivalries, he earnestly besought me to 
accept the chairmanship of the party when it was pressed on me by 
Parnell twenty-six years ago at Boulogne ; and Mr. Redmond would 
be the last to deny that he owed his own election to the chairman- 
ship in 1900 to my active exertions. Even after events had driven 
us apart, Mr. Redmond publicly acknowledged that, as between 
the supporters and wreckers of the policy of conciliation of 1903, 
he was in entire agreement with me and in deep disaccord with 
Mr. Dillon. His apology for finally throwing in his fortunes 
with the wreckers was his historic apophthegm : ‘ Better be united 
in support of a short-sighted and foolish policy than divided in 
support of a far-seeing and wise one ’—the ‘short-sighted and 
foolish policy ’ being that very confusion between the interests of 
party unity and national unity which has landed both the party 
and the country in their present sea of miseries. 

Without any pretension to the perfection of turning the other 
cheek to the smiter, I have on eight separate occasions exposed 
myself to humiliation by offers of co-operation in the country’s 
interest, and have never received an answering word of kindness. 
The moment the War broke out Mr. Healy and myself renewed 
our offers of collaboration both in Ireland and in the United States. 
The Government would never have entered upon their crazy cam- 
paign of Partition had my own written proposals to Mr. Redmond 
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at the time been accepted. I pointed out that the interests of the 
Unionists of the three Southern Provinces were absolutely identical 
with our own in the two particulars of making Partition impossible 
and of raising an Irish Army Corps by common exertions. To him 
was left the initiative of inviting a conference with them, and 
I was in a position to assure him of a cordial response from some 
of the most potent Irish Unionist noblemen, country gentlemen, 
and business men of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught with a 
view to devising a Home Rule settlement by consent for All Ire- 
land ; dwelling as well upon the ease with which an Irish Army 
Corps of the best materials could have been rolled up in the 
national enthusiasm thus generated. To these proposals no word 
even of formal reply was ever vouchsafed. Partition was allowed 
to become the Irish Unionist programme and the recruiting field 
was abandoned to the Sinn Feiners. 

When the Prime Minister made his week-end flight to Ireland, 
with the bother-headed good intentions awakened by the Rising, he 
was left in no doubt of the attitude of the All-for-Ireland League, 
which was ‘ Any concessions that could unite Ireland, but Parti- 
tion—never ! ’ When Mr. Lloyd George and other high personages 
were good enough to solicit my views, I warned them of the con- 
sequences of any Partition programme in terms at least as decided 
as any they will find in the present article. Any instant Home 
Rule settlement while the passions enkindled by the Rising and 
its suppression were still in their first fury, would be, I made 
bold to affirm, as mad an enterprise as to legislate for a volcano in 
full eruption. The next six months should be employed in allay- 
ing bitter memories by measures of generous clemency, and the 
interval availed of to pave the way to a broadly representative Con- 
ference among Irishmen to block out a scheme of National Self- 
Government acceptable to Ulster, any contentious points remain- 
ing to be smoothed away by the benign influence of the now 
inevitable Imperial Conference after the War. It was vehemently 
urged, for reasons then to me incomprehensible and since 
mysteriously dropped altogether, that a delay of six months would 
be fatal to high Imperial interests and that something must be 
attempted at once and at any cost. In the most earnest terms at 
my command I warned all concerned that, if the object was to 
recapture Irish-American sympathy, for the one enemy the execu- 
tions in Dublin had made for England in the United States, any 
scheme of Partition whatsoever would make a thousand deadlier 
ones. 

Under pressure for suggestions for immediate application 
I broached a proposal which on the following day was submitted 
to Mr. Lloyd George in writing, under date of the 31st of May, the 
first clause of which ran : 
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(1) If, unfortunately, it should be found essential to take any public 
action at once, I still hold strongly that the best way of favourably impress- 
ing both Ireland and America would be what I might describe as an ‘agreed 
debate’ in the House of Commons. The same procedure was adopted in the 
Russian Duma with an excellent effect in Poland.? The difficulties would 
be immense, but would be slight compared with those of setting up a Pro- 
visional Government in Ireland while the present high iever lasts. If the 
debate were, in some manner to be devised by the Speaker, initiated by an 
impressive message from the King (the Tsar did the same in the case of 
Poland), it seems impossible to imagine that any responsible person of 
any party, Irish or British, would misconduct himself. 


This last in answer to the only stated objection to my proposal— 
viz. that it would be wrecked in a certain Irish quarter. Having, 
as I hoped, dispelled this fear, the Memorandum added ‘ From 
Mr. Redmond I should apprehend no trouble. Shaken as his 
power is to the roots, it is possible that some such solemn 
Parliamentary guarantee as to the future would do much to re- 
establish it.’ 


It ought not to be impossible to frame a form of resolution thanking 
the mass of the Irish people and their soldiers for their fidelity, and 
expressing the earnest determination of Parliament to seek by the methods 
of a conciliatory conference a solution of the problem of self-government 
for Ireland acceptable to the people of every part of the country. Such 
a resolution, passed with anything approaching to unanimity, would con- 
tribute more than. anything else I can imagine to appeasement and even 
enthusiasm in Ireland and in America. 


In view of the spirit shown two months later by Sir E. Carson, 
in debating a Partition proposal to him, as well as me, vastly more 
hateful, the Memorandum was not perhaps far astray in its antici- 
pation of the part he might play in a more auspicious settlement : 


(4) All would, of course, depend upon the nature of Sir E, Carson’s 
declaration. If he was armed with the assent of the Covenanters (which 
he might with certainty obtain upon a strong representation of the war 
danger, and upon a guarantee that any agreed settlement hereafter must 
be founded not on the present Act, but on a new Federal arrangement 
which would secure to the Ulstermen substantially the same rights of 
Imperial citizenship as to Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen), he 
might safely be trusted to express the readiness of Ulster to reconsider the 
situation under these new conditions in a manner that would appeal to 
the imagination of young Irishmen in Ireland and in America (hitherto 
sickened by the collapse of Parliamentarianism), rousing their national 
pride and dispelling any apprehension of the dismemberment of their 
country. What would be most important would be a definite promise to 
go into conference with all sections of his countrymen, with a view to 
the reconsideration of the entire question of a new and wiser settlement 
by consent. It can hardly be doubted that Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Walter 





*It is worthy of remark that Germany two months after the date of this 
Memorandum found it wise to adopt a similar plan on her own account in ‘ The 
Kingdom of Poland,’ with a view to attracting Polish sentiment and Polish 
soldiers to her aid. 
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Long, and other men of weight in Ulster would co-operate with all their 
might. 


The Memorandum wound up with the reservation : 


Please bear in mind that these suggestions are only made, at your 
request, as a bad second best to my own strong preference for slower and 
better matured action, nothing except the War Emergency in the least 
shaking my belief that any sudden or ill-advised attempt to solve the 
difficulty (so to say) ‘by miracle’ will only lead to more widespread 
dangers hereafter. And it must be clearly understood that to any scheme 
expressly or implicitly contemplating partition in any form, my friends 
and myself are unalterably opposed. 


To that Memorandum I never received even a formal reply. 
I do not know whether Mr. Lloyd George communicated it to 
Mr. Redmond. I think I know that he did not communicate it 
to his own colleagues in the Cabinet. It can only be a matter of 
philosophic speculation now whether a great Parliamentary conse- 
cration of an Irish settlement by consent, such as it suggested, 
might not have brought Mr. Lloyd George more credit, as well 
as effected a quite other transformation in the relations of the two 
countries, than the ill-starred ‘ Héadings of a settlement as to the 
government of Ireland’ which have committed all parties except 
our small selves to the impracticable and detestable principle of 
Partition, with the result of filling the hearts of millions of Irish 
Nationalists with a righteous hate of a project which finally 
vanished in a ruinous fiasco for the high contracting parties. 

Ireland’s hopes, however, are imperishable, and will always 
have to be counted with by peace or by the sword. Is Mr. Duke,* 
who cannot do worse than his happy-go-lucky predecessor, likely 
to do very much better? Upon two conditions he quite possibly 
may. The first is that the Partition nostrum, in any guise, must 
be frankly and once for all given up. If Mr. Duke pursues the 
road beyond Mr. Asquith’s ill-omened ‘ milestone’ he will find 
it the certain road to ruin. The second condition is that any new 
project of settlement must not be left dependent upon the pro- 
fessional politicians of any stripe. The cry of ‘ Trust Asquith’ 
or ‘ Trust Redmond’ will never be heard again in Nationalist 
Treland, nor the cry ‘ Trust Carson’ outside the boundaries of his 
Orange Free State. 

The old party idols arfd sanctuaries in Ireland have been shat- 


* Mr, Duke is not altogether the ’prentice-hand in Irish affairs he is generally 
supposed to be. Few in Ireland, and, I suppose, none in England, recollect that, 
while the Wyndham Land Purchase Bill of 1903 was in Committee, it was an 
amendment drafted in Mr. Duke’s name, in concert with Lord Dunraven, which 
saved the Bill from destruction at the hands of the sam. Irishmen who subse- 
quently succeeded in compassing the tragic fate of the author of that great 
settlement. (See An Olive Branch in Ireland, and its History, pp. 237-243. 
Macmillan and Co.) 
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tered to bits by the Dublin Rising and by the never-to-be-forgotten 
surrender of Ireland’s unity to Mr. Lloyd George. The disinte- 
gration of Mr. Redmond’s party will probably be a slow process, 
but it will be as sure as the decay of a rotting pear. They can never 
again obtain in Ireland or in America the considerable funds, 
apart from their Parliamentary subsidies, which are necessary 
to maintain their domination. Dozens of their own most dis- 
interested colleagues have long been meditating breaking openly 
loose. The ‘ National Directory’ of the United Irish League has 
no longer an organisation to ‘direct.’ The real source of their 
power was the secret organisation of the Hibernians, whose 
place-hunting under cover of a Catholic exclusivism repelled 
young Nationalists, and whose pretensions as champions of 
Catholicity have compelled the no less firm hostility of the Bishops 
and priests. With the departure of Dublin-Castle patronage, all 
but the poor glass trinkets of J.P.-ships, and whatever nutriment 
the last Viceregal bone cast to them may yield, disappears their 
last title to gratitude for favours to come. JBy their renewed 
pledges in the recent debates to treat with Sir E. Carson and the 
Coalition Government on the basis of the Lloyd-George agree- 
ment—that is to say, of the surrender of the Six Counties as an 
irreducible minimum—the party have forfeited all possibility of 
enforcing in the country any settlement they may hereafter 
subscribe. 

What is to replace them as the authentic organ of Nationalist 
Ireland time alone can tell. Since the Parnell split rent the 
National movement asunder I have never had any but the faintest 
hope that any of the surviving leaders could succeed in completing 
Parnell’s task in the face of the horrid passions then unloosed. 
For one of them, at all events, it can be safely affirmed that an 
additional quarter of a century of disillusions and grey hairs has 
scarcely tended to create an ambition which never existed. My 
earnest search for years has been for the fresh eye, the fiery faith, 
the young enthusiasm which might lift the Home Rule cause 
above its present plane of recriminations ancient and modern. 
Whether the new uprising against Partition will produce them has 
yet to be proven. 

New formations have equally changed the face of the Irish 
Unionist Party. Sir E. Carson remains fustly supreme in his own 
reservation in North-East Ulster, but the Unionists of the remain- 
ing twenty-six counties are filled with a resentment akin to indig- 
nation by the coldbloodedness with which they and their children 
have been flung out as aliens from their own household by a 
self-centred caste for whose sake they rejected the proffer of 
permanent power and affection from their Nationalist fellow- 
countrymen. It should scarcely be necessary to say that, in any 
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further essays towards a Home Rule settlement, Mr. Redmond’s 
friends and Sir E. Carson’s must continue to be powerful, if not 
the most powerful, factors ; but I do suggest that in any concilia- 
tory conference among Irishmen salvation must lie not so much 
with politicians de la carriére of any hue as with men representing 
the evident sense of the country, disinterested and unmachined, 
and that the success of such a conference must be made to depend 
not upon party-Whips’ calculations of votes on offer for the 
division lobbies, but upon the appeal which the merits of the 
settlement they may evolve will make to the common-sense, and 
to the interests, moral and material, of the entire Irish people. 
What happened in reference to the Land Conference of 1903 is 
a perfect case in point. The Landowners’ Convention, then the 
omnipotent Mandarins of their order, rejected with disdain the 
proposal to confer with the representatives of the tenants. Lord 
Dunraven made a rough and ready appeal over their heads to the 
mass of their landlord constituents, and the Conference Report 
was no sooner presented than the Landowners’ Convention put 
their pride in their pockets and accepted with gratitude the scheme 
of the ‘ sentimental amateurs,’ which has transferred the owner- 
ship of five sixths of the soil of Ireland from the landowners to 
the occupiers, with happiness to them both. 

The constitution of any such Conference, therefore, must 
ignore in every particular the unfortunate model of the Bucking- 
ham Palace Conference, which was composed entirely of Party 
managers, half of them Englishmen, and all of them pledged 
beforehand to a basis of Partition which, were it more or less, 
was bound to eventuate in everlasting alienation, in place of 
love, between the two countries. What particular Irishmen were 
to join it would, of course, be the kernel of the difficulty, and 
could not be determined by any Party rule of thumb. If Mr. Duke 
had the counsel, as his Viceroy, of an Irishman like Lord Dun- 
raven, the chief inspirer of Mr. Wyndham’s Irish policy, and, as 
his Under Secretary, of an Irishman like Lord MacDonnell, the 
choice, though in the most exquisite degree delicate, would not be 
found insoluble. By its fruits an Irish Conference would have to 
be judged in Ireland, and by the revision of its proposals by the 
Imperial Conference all the legitimate interests of Great Britain 
would be sufficiently safeguarded. 

The political state of Ireland above sketched would seem to 
be, and truly is, chaos come again—among all Parties, classes, 
and persuasions—but the chaos is rather of the politicians than of 
the people. The substantial elements of concentration, at the call 
of a great statesman, are as wholesome as the ox of Burke’s simile 
serenely browsing amidst the croaking of the frogs. The Irish 
multitudes, dangerously angered though they unquestionably are 
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by recent events, remain in their depths a kindly, religious folk, 
conservative in the high sense in which Conservative politicians 
seldom are. They are enraged by the duplicity of the Home Rule 
Government, by the incapacity or corruption of their own repre- 
sentatives, by the call of the blood by which the recent Rising was 
avenged ; but their hearts’ strong craving is still for peace, be the 
peacemakers only sincere and strong. Even of the Sinn Fein 
sentiment, which is undoubtedly for the moment the strongest 
active force in Ireland, nine parts out of ten are a revolt against 
an ignominious Parliamentarianism, and only the tenth is revolu- 
tionary Republicanism. 

Then again the chaos in the ranks of the Irish Unionists may 
be chaos of the kind of which a new world is born. The really 
auspicious ‘milestone’ we have passed is that the half a million 
of ‘excluded’ Irish Unionists can never again be drilled into 
enemies of a broad and generous Home Rule for all Ireland. It 
will henceforth be their only refuge from a fate imposed upon 
them by their own more powerful brethren in the North, and 
incomparably more intolerable than that which these brethren 
were sworn toTesist in arms when threatened with it themselves. 
The reaction in Sir E. Carson’s own constituency of Dublin 
University—the University of Robert Emmet and Thomas Davis— 
is notorious. Of far deeper significance than the ‘ shake-hands’ 
pantomime in the House of Commons is the series of addresses just 
delivered to the Protestant Synods by Bishop after Bishop of 
the new school, each of them breathing detestation of the Partition 
. proposals, and each proclaiming Home Rule for the entire country 
to be the only alternative of an enlightened patriotism. Cardinal 
Logue or the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin would not have cared 
to subtract or add a word to the noble declaration of Bishop Plunket 
of Tuam : 

I feel the days coming when we can all join hands and make a nation 
of this country; but, mark you, a united nation—(loud applause)—a 
nation with such a big heart that she will be able to embrace men of all 
Churches and classes, North as well as South. (Loud applause.) 


Bishop Plunket’s historic name is enough in itself to dispose 
of the pretensions of the anti-Irish ‘ Ulster’ invented by the 
politicians of the present generation to represent the Protestant 
population of Ireland. The ‘ Ulster’ of the Six Counties has, by 
its signature to the ‘ Headings of Settlement,’ discarded fully the 
half of the Irish Protestants from its borders, and has set the 
most intelligent of those who remain thinking of the larger ideals 
of the Ulster of their grandfathers—the Episcopalians of the 
magnanimous toleration of Grattan’s Protestant Volunteers and 
the Dissenters of the democratic brotherhood of all ranks and 
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creeds which was the keynote of the Constitution of the United 
Irishmen. 

Other favouring symptoms have to be borne in mind as well. 
Sir E. Carson himself has not retracted his publicly expressed 
preference for a Federal solution which would preserve the terri- 
torial integrity of Ireland. He was only entrapped into the Par- 
tition pis aller by representations as to a War Necessity which 
now turns out to have been unsubstantial and indeed grotesque. 
Further, the vows of his Covenanters were only sworn against 
Home Rule in the particular form embodied in the Act of 1914, 
and all Nationalists who have intelligently studied that Act are 
as eager as the Covenanters for its transformation from top to 
bottom. The fact that it stands upon the Statute-book remains, 
of course, a Nationalist asset of the first value as a basis of nego- 
tiation ; but the Act is now seen to be such a jumble of contradic- 
tions, restrictions, and financial expedients, which the War has 
rendered irredeemably unworkable, that an Irish Conference 
would have the advantage of beginning practically with a clean 
slate. 

It would be obviously improper to attempt to forestall the 
particular measures needed to allay the grievous misgivings with 
which the Irish Unionists both within and outside the Six Coun- 
ties undoubtedly contemplate their future. That such measures 
are not beyond very ordinary wits to devise is evident enough from 
the fact that a series of proposals which I submitted myself during 
the debates on the Home Rule Bill—viz. (1) increased Unionist 
members in the Irish Parliament proportioned not to the exact 
electoral distribution of their body, but to their collective strength 
and historic necessities ; (2) provisions for the allotment of public 
offices and emoluments, national and local, according to merit and 
not by the favour of a partisan Patronage Secretary or the votes of 
interested placemongers ; and (3) a transitory right of appeal to 
the Imperial Parliament in certain extreme cases, to be decided 
within a month by a simple resolution, yea or nay—were declared 
in my own hearing by one stalwart member of the Ulster party 
after another, without a dissenting word from their leader, to be 
sufficient to win the consent of Ulster, if proffered with the 
authority of the Irish people. But those were the light- 
hearted days of scorn for Sir E. Carson’s wooden guns and 
of shrieks of ‘treason’ at any truck with those unorthodox 
Irishmen described, in the Dillonite jargon of a few years ago, as 
‘black-blooded Cromwellians’ and ‘our hereditary enemies.’ It 
must be owned that for making those proposals, and even for 
abstaining from endorsing Partition by my vote, my friends were 
hunted down in Ireland by a system of abominable persecution, 
to the cry that I had ‘ voted against Home Rule’ and proposed 
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to subject the Irish Parliament to ‘the veto of fourteen Orange- 
men.’ Much water, however, has flowed under the bridge since 
then. Messrs. Dillon and Devlin were the principal apostles of 
the ‘ black-blooded Cromwellian’ and ‘ Veto of Fourteen Orange- 
men’ school of patriotism, and it is only a few weeks since I 
heard Mr. Dillon declare in the House of Commons (July 24) 
‘I have long made up my mind that the way to get Ulster 
in is not to coerce her’; and Mr. Devlin (July 30), ‘It is 
in that spirit that I am here to say to the learned member 
for Dublin University, as he appealed to us the other night, what 
British statesmanship has failed to achieve, why can we Irishmen 
not achieve ourselves?’ The policy of ‘Conference, Conciliation, 
and Consent,’ which some years ago might have won Ulster, is 
therefore now the oecumenical national gospel of the future. 
Almost any imaginable concession which would make the Irish 
Unionists an invulnerable power in the Irish Parliament will 
henceforth be welcomed as bringing priceless elements of unity 
and strength to the Irish nation. 

But let me take up my parable once more, and for the last 
time. The beginning of wisdom, whatever may be its end, is to 
recognise that Partition in any shape is the most monstrous 
design against good sense and nature that ever emanated from 
the British brain, and must be dropped frankly, promptly, and 
for ever, if all our forty years’ toil for a permanent reconciliation, 
now ail but consummated as between the masses of the two 
nations, is not to issue in a decree which for all the days of living 
men, at all events, can never be revoked : 


Nullus amor populis, nec foedera sunto! 


WILLIAM O’ BRIEN. 


©... 








1916 


SOME REFLECTIONS BY A FRIEND OF 
ENGLAND 


WHEN at the beginning of the present War I ventured to express 
a doubt about the likeliness of the Christmas turkey being eaten 
by the Allied armies in Berlin, some enthusiastic friends of mine 
suspected me of pro-Germanism. Christmas went by and not one 
Allied soldier had arrived at Berlin. On the contrary, it was the 
Germans who had come dangerously near Paris. The fact is, to 
my sanguine friends wish was-father to thought, while I kept 
wish and thought in different compartments. When after that 
’ I cast doubts on the statement that Lord Kitchener had said the 
War would last three years, my enthusiastic friends’ suspicions 
deepened, and they considered whether it would not be the duty 
of a provident Government to have me shot. It was in vain that 
I tried to explain that a great soldier, as Lord Kitchener un- 
doubtedly was, and a sensible, practical man, even if he were 
tenfold more communicative than he is known to have been, would 
never name a fixed period of time for a war that had just begun, 
when nobody yet knew what political combinations and complica- 
tions might arise and how wide the field of operations would be. 
They gave me, however, the benefit of the doubt, and I am alive 
_ to thank them for their kindness. 

It is as well to say at once that I have never had the slightest 
doubt about the final victory of England. This certainty, 
however, did not come from any juvenile enthusiasm, which 
in my case would be entirely misplaced. lt came from calm 
thought, experience, and a moderate knowledge of modern 
history. 

England’s best ally is neither France, nor Russia, nor Italy, 
however valuable these alliances may be. England’s best ally 
is—Neptune. As long as there is a British Fleet dominating 
the seas England will be unconquerable—and as long as England 
is unconquerable she is bound to conquer. 

That history repeats itself is an old truism. From the 
beginning I have seen in this War a repetition of the wars that 
terminated just a hundred years ago at Waterloo. Then Nations 
were beaten and crushed, Nations rose and fought again, Alliances 
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shifted, Boundaries moved, Thrones collapsed, new Dynasties 
sprang up, and during those twenty years only England and 
France stood up face to face, till the former found her oppor- 
tunity and the latter fell in the dust. That is why the successes 
or the reverses of the Allies only give me the elating or the annoy- 
ing feeling of the approach or the postponement of the final day 
in which Great Britain will secure victory. Of that I am perfectly 
and calmly confident. Moreover I suppose the same conviction 
has entered the minds of the German statesmen. Though it is 
not quite safe to do the enemy justice, I must say the Germans 
are no fools. It is no secret that even some months ago they were 
anxious for peace, yet I do not believe they were then in a tight 
corner either as to effectives or material resources, such as some 
sanguine papers represented them to be. But they had to realise 
that, as they could not bring the War to a speedy triumph, their 
doom was certain. Time was against them. But so long as they 
could bargain on a quid pro quo they expected to make peace on 
the basis of the status quo ante. 

The British Government has been very much abused for sup- 
posed slackness, but it is in the nature of democracies that the 
oppositions should be right in what they say and the govern- 
ments in what they do. The reason thereof is that the results 
are not always satisfactory, but the Government cannot always 
explain the subtle reasons of its behaviour. Take, for instance, 
the case of the blockade. I shall not discuss whether it could or 
should have been tighter than.it was. Yet I am absolutely sure 
that the patriotism or the capacity of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Kitchener, Viscount Grey, and others who have been 
included in the Cabinet has been in no way inferior to those of 
the man in the street or the man in the Press. The Ministers, 
however, have to consider not only the requirements of the present 
but those of the future as well, and how far it is expedient to 
curtail the rights of neutrals in view of the fact that England will 
certainly be a neutral again in many a future war, and she is, and 
means to remain, the greatest commercial country in the world. 
Their appreciation of these circumstances may, or may not, be 
right, but it is preposterous to accuse the Cabinet of want of 
patriotism or of slackness in defending the interests of the country. 
The way they do it is a matter of opinion. Their motives are 
not. 

It is all very well to talk of democratic control of foreign 
policy, but the country that tried it would be seriously handicapped 
in its political relations. Democratic control is subject to emo- 
tions, and an emotional policy would be a dangerous and unreliable 
thing. It is moved by the daily Press, which has the foundation 
of its influence in its anonymity. We have seen in the past the 
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Press of two countries hurling threats and insults at each other. 
Democratic control excited by the Press would have plunged those 
countries into war, while cool secret diplomacy has been able te 
come to satisfactory arrangements, which more than once have 
been turned into alliances. 

As I have said before, I am perfectly sure of the final victory of 
England, but I am not so sure that it will be easily or quickly 
gained. The English are making enormous sacrifices, but so did 
their forefathers a hundred years ago. The financial ruin of Eng- 
land was then predicted, and her financial straits were a matter 
of fact. Her liabilities were unprecedented. Her taxation was 
crushing. We read in the Life of George Brummell that the 
scarcity in 1800 ‘ was so great that the consumption of flour for 
pastry was prohibited in the Royal household, rice being used 
instead ; the distiller left off malting ; hackney-coach fares were 
raised 25 per cent. ; and Wedgwood made dishes to represent pie- 
crust.’ We have not yet, and I truly hope we shall not, come to 
that. The waste in men and money is now far larger than it was a 
hundred years ago, but so are the resources. There is now a 
shortage of tonnage affecting the prices of objects of first necessity. 
But if we compare the present tonnage, shortened as it is by the 
War, with the tonnage of a hundred years ago, if we consider that 
the present tonnage is represented by steamers against the sailing 
ships of the beginning of last century, we need not feel appre- 
hensive for the future of England. 

We read and hear much about crushing Germany and her 
militarism. It is a rather vague formula, which appeals to 
democratic control, but I fear corresponds to no reality. Germany 
can and shall be beaten. But her character will not be changed. 
Prussia, although the least German of German nations, is para- 
mount in Germany and will probably remain so. Her spirit of 
organisation initiated by Frederick William the First has esta- 
blished her superiority over the other Teuton peoples. She is 
their leader and they are unlikely to accept any other. Her 
militarism, or rather her discipline, has not hindered, on the 
contrary it has helped, the economic development of Germany. 
Moreover, whatsoever the particularist tendencies of the German 
countries, German unity cannot be undone. It was a popular 
aspiration before it was a political move, and though the political 
genius of one man gave it its present form, realising it under the 
leadership of Prussia, that man wisely founded it on universal 
suffrage, and it rests on the will of the German people. It is better 
to have no illusions. At the end of the War Germany will be 
weakened, impoverished, and probably diminished in territory. 
But so it was at the Treaty of Tilsit. And as it then recovered, we 
must not shut our eyes to the probability of another recovery after 
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the present War. Nothing is gained by an ostrich policy, and it 
is far better to face facts as they are. It is no use ignoring German 
tenacity, which can only be compared to British tenacity. Yet 
while the British quality reveals itself splendidly at national crises, 
the German one keeps patient and untiring at all times. While 
the British are trusty, open, and very often casual, the Germans 
are suspicious, selfish, and over-careful. 

The result of this is the acknowledged fact that, after the War, 
Great Britain will have to be watchful and energetic to keep the 
advantages that she will have won. I have no misgivings as to 
the ultimate result of the War. But I am rather apprehensive 
of the future policy of Britain after peace is signed. 

Many wild things have been written and said about capturing 
German trade. Yet German trade is to be captured, and on this 
point at least there are no dissentient voices. The problem is how 
it is to be done. 

Among so many different opinions it may be worth while 
listening to a sincere friend of England, whose interests are 
intimately connected with England, and who by his foreign birth 
and by the training of a whole life is not apt to be carried away 
by enthusiasm or by emotions—who may see wrongly but sees 
clearly, not through coloured glasses. 

The first point to consider is the military strength of England. 

It is foolish to think and wicked to say that this War will 
put an end to militarism. Germany, first of all, amputated, 
humiliated, and discontented, will be a danger to peace, and 
against this danger the victors must be protected. And no pro- 
tection has yet been found against international dangers but 
national strength. National service is bound to remain in 
England. 

I do not believe in permanent compulsory service’ in England 
for two reasons. One is that compulsory service is an evil that 
ought to be avoided when possible, and it is possible in England. 
The other is the insular and colonial composition of the British 
Empire. The former makes it unnecessary to keep a large army 
at; home, such as is indispensable in France, Germany, Russia, 
or Austria. The latter makes it imperative to have an effective, 
mobile, well-seasoned army to garrison India, Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean stations. Such an army must be a professional, 
long-service one. With compulsory service you can only have 
short service. When the soldier is trained he will have practically 
done his time, so that the far-away garrisons would have to be 
made of half-trained men who would have to be changed every 


1 I differentiate this from Lord Roberts’ scheme of National Service—i.e. 
permanent compulsory military training. 
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three or six months. England therefore must have a professional 
army on the same lines as in the past. But besides that profes- 
sional army she must have compulsory military training for all 
men in time of peace and compulsory service in time of war. In 
that way England eighteen months ago would have had the best 
army in the world of 500,000 well-trained, well-seasoned men, and 
a reserve of 4,000,000 men as good and well trained as any Conti- 
nental army, which, after all, is composed of men who never 
served more than two or three years with the colours and others 
who have never served at all but in most cases have been trained 
in the Landwehr. 

Lord Haldane, who has been so much abused because he once 
said to a German professor that he looked upon Germany as his 
spiritual home—at a time when many intellectuals in England 
and even in France would have said as much—saw the need of 
having a national army. But he was a responsible Minister in a 
democratic country and, being therefore subject to democratic 
control, he was unable to bring about compulsory military training 
and found a compromise in the creation of Territorials. Now the 
Territorials from the beginning suffered from two serious evils. 
One was a natural infirmity—the fact that service in the Terri- 
torials was not compulsory, so that as soon as they saw how much 
was required from them their numbers fell away, and they could 
never muster the normal effectives. The other cause of their 
inefficiency was the caste pride of the professional soldier who 
looked down upon them, and the selfish thoughtlessness of the 
‘ stay-at-homes’ who refused to take them seriously. I know of 
two or three young officers of the Territorials who had taken up 
their duties with the keenest enthusiasm and soon became utterly 
disheartened on seeing that their efforts were so ill-appreciated. 
Of course it is easy to preach that they ought to think they were 
serving their country and not to care for recompense. But the 
flesh is weak. The men were young and had illusions. And 
nobody would have Spartans in England or disillusioned old men 
as Territorial officers. As those two or three men I am speaking 
of were in no way abnormal—except in joining the Territorials— 
I feel justified in believing that theirs was the general feeling 
among the Territorials. 

What Lord Haldane, however, could not do, can now easily 
be done. England, even the democratic control, is now satisfied 
that Lord Roberts was right in demanding compulsory military 
training—which he called National Service. And it is to be hoped 
that that momentous measure will be permanently adopted long . 
before England has forgotten—as the past shows she is apt to 
do—the lessons of the present crisis. 
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The second point to consider is the Navy. If I refer to it after 
the Army it is not that I think it is second to the younger branch 
of the Service in securing péace, and failing that, victory, to 
England—but because more has been done, therefore there is less 
room for improvement, with regard to the Navy. The proof, 
however, that the present size of the Navy is inadequate for its 
manifold duties is that practically the whole of it is concentrated 
in the North Sea to paralyse the Germans, and the Mediterranean 
has been left for some time past, even before the War, more or 
less in the care of France. It is a fact that England cannot fight 
a Continental war without an ally. Without a landing-place in 
Europe she can only fight, and be fought, on the sea. Having 
an ally, the latter’s Navy can be used in subsidiary operations. 
There is only one case in which England could have to face alone 
a Continental war, and that is a war with Russia in Asia. The 
present relations of the two Allies are so friendly that such an 
eventuality cannot be anticipated for many years to come. But 
there may be political changes, and, as a forcible English writer 
and lecturer put it, ‘a great nation trusts to itself mainly.’ Ailli- 
ances change and shift according to the needs of the hour. Russia 
and Japan, who have been enemies and are now friends and 
allies, may become more intimately allied in the future. It is 
the future that a statesman must try to see. The present, every- 
body can see—and he has only to deal with it as he finds it. 

I do not by any means suggest that a conflict between England 
and Russia in the East is inevitable, as a conflict with Germany 
has been inevitable for the last twenty years. On the contrary, 
everything now points to a peaceful and friendly co-operation of 
the two countries. My point is that such a conflict would be the 
only possible war that England could have to fight on land and 
without allies. Even in that case victory could only be secured 
by England maintaining the supremacy of the seas. 

England therefore has to give up her weak sixteen to ten 
naval policy and revert to the two-Power standard. Besides, 
had she the necessary number of transport ships, she would not 
suffer from a shortage of tonnage which seriously affects her as a 
commercial country. England must be made independent of 
alliances for the control of the seas that are the only connexion 
between the scattered components of the Empire. To give up 
that control is just the same as if Germany gave up the control 
of the roads between Berlin and Munich, Dresden, Baden, Ham- 
burg, and Cologne. The two- or two-and-a-half-Power standard 
seems to me imperative in the future if we are to learn a lesson 
from this War, as well as the increase of transport and auxiliary 
ships in order to avoid taxing the Mercantile Marine as it is being 
taxed. 
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Then there is the economic question. The commercial policy 
of Great Britain must be framed on lines of national expediency, 
not blind hatred. No doubt hatred is even more fruitful than 
love. It is very useful in a crisis, as it leads to sudden and 
radical resolves. Take for instance the voluntary enlistment of 
last year. The hatred provoked by the reports of German atroci- 
ties in Belgium did more to foster it than any reasoned arguments 
could have done. Without it, too, the nation that refused 
national training would have refused compulsory service. But 
the passions that alone can move democracy must not rule respon- 
sible statesmen. They can use them, they can even provoke 
them, but they must be dispassionate themselves, and at all times 
they must be directed by reason, not by feelings. 

One of the wildest patriotic schemes that I have seen mooted 
was that the German language should be excluded from the curri- 
culum of English schools. That has been wisely disposed of at 
a meeting of headmasters. I should say, learn German and every 
foreign language you can possibly acquire. One of the assets of 
German commerce in the past was their knowledge of foreign 
languages. Their catalogues and price lists were sent to all 
countries in their own languages, and their travellers were good 
linguists. 

Another important point that must be attended to is the Eng- 
lish clumsy system of weights and measures. When every non- 
British country in the world, with the exception of the United 
States, has adopted the metrical system, it would be wise for 
England’s international trade to do the same. English measures 
are not understood abroad. The foreign trader has to reduce them 
to metrical measures, the reduction can very seldom be exact, and 
thus an easily avoidable difficulty has been maintained. 

When these small things have~been disposed of, the great 
problem is still the tariff question. No doubt this question has 
made great strides since that far-seeing statesman, Joseph 
Chamberlain, first brought it to the attention of the British public. 
In a non-democratic country Chamberlain would have carried out 
his gigantic scheme of an imperialistic tariff, and that achieve- 
ment alone would have made him rank with the greatest states- 
men of the age—a British Bismarck. Its conception alone gives 
the measure of his great political mind. As it was, the country 
would not listen to him ; but the seed has germinated, and in view 
of the present conditions I am afraid it has grown only too thick. 

Among the wild ideas that now run loose, one of the wildest 
is that England ought to be a self-sufficing country. The fact 
is, there are no self-sufficing countries in a civilised world. Such 
a country would defy civilisation—whatever the word may mean. 
Civilisation may or may not be a betterment of human society, 
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any doubts I might have on the subject have not been dissipated 
by the present state of Europe. But it is a result of progress. 
T should define civilisation as the state of society at each stage of 
its progress. And progress is the development of society, the 
continuous changes which it undergoes and which cannot be 
helped. The ideas of the most original and advanced thinker have 
much in common with the general ideas of his age. As a rule 
they are only the concretization of those ideas that float vague 
and amorphous in the general mind. If they are not that, they 
are intellectual pranks, entirely devoid of meaning and barren 
of influence. 

Free trade was certainly useful to England. It did much for 
commercial intercourse, and it really meant the survival of the 
fittest. I am sure that it would even now and in the future be 
an excellent thing for England, on the condition that its prin- 
ciples were adopted all over the world. It is like the case of a 
man fighting with hjs fists. The trouble is that the strongest 
man could not so fight against a man protected by a mail coat 
and armed with a magazine rifle. That is why the idea of free 
trade has become preposterous. Every country but England has 
had the mail coat of a protective tariff and the magazine rifle of 
advantageous commercial treaties. 

At the same time to talk of making England a self-sufficing 
country is mere ‘rot.’ It is as practicable as making a man a 
self-sufficing individual. Of course the thing is not impossible. 
Theoretically at least a man can live on the products of his own 
farm and cover himself with his sheepskins. But I very much 
doubt whether such a man could be found in the present state 
of civilisation who would willingly go back to that primeval 
condition. 

Germany is not self-sufficing, and yet her geographical position 
makes her existence a thousand times more precarious than that 
of England if she cannot supply all her needs. As long as England 
can communicate freely with the dispersed members of her vast 
Empire—and that means a large and powerful Navy—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South America, Egypt and the 
West Indies, to say nothing of foreign countries, can provide all 
she requires. And it is a mistake to narrow in any way the field 
of her commercial operations. 

The trade balance of England shows that she has always im- 
ported more than she exported. That however is not a weakness. 
It is easy to see how England has made good her liabilities. 
England, or rather the British Empire, is practically the only 
gold-producing country in the world. It would be useless to tell 
a man he should grow wheat instead of extracting gold if he has a 
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chance. And no man in his senses will doubt that it is better 
to import wheat and export gold than to feed on national wheat 
and have no gold to export. 

The other way that England has to make good her liabilities 
is by her investments abroad. Those investments represent a 
large import of gold. You can advise men to invest at home, but 
your advice will hardly be listened to, if you do not show them 
how to invest as profitably. Besides there is a concatenation 
of interests. Take for instance railways abroad. As long as 
those railways are built with English money and are controlled 
by English money, they will probably use British material. 
Therefore it is not only in the form of dividends that foreign 
gold flows into England, it is also in the form of orders for 
rails, sleepers, engines, coal and so forth. 

All this comes more or less from Free Trade. Protectionist 
Germany, as she became rich, has carefully lowered the barriers 
of her tariff and has invested abroad. 

Instead of acting—or at least talking—on the spur of the 
moment, or moved by natural feelings, it is better to learn lessons 
from others. The two greatest protective nations are Germany 
and the United States. The United States by a protective policy 
have secured an enormous internal market, and by exporting at a 
low price the surplus of their production can undersell their com- 
petitors. It is a well-known fact that many American products 
are cheaper abroad than in the States. Germany has used her 
tariffs at first to build up her industries, and later on as a weapon 
to conclude advantageous commercial treaties. One concrete fact, 
about which I can speak with some authority, will show the in- 
ferior situation of England in her commercial relations. By the 
Methuen Treaty between Great Britain and Portugal, the former, 
in exchange for great favours granted to Portuguese wines, had 
practically the monopoly of the Portuguese market in manufac- 
tured articles. With the free-trade policy more or less univers- 
ally admitted, England maintained her supremacy. Since the 
_ tariff and treaty policy was adopted, British commerce in Portugal 

has been dwindling away and replaced by German commerce. 

The model of the Portuguese commercial treaties has been for - 
the last ten or twelve years the treaty with Germany. By that 
treaty both contracting parties bind themselves not to increase 
the duties on certain articles, one of them being of course Portu- 
guese wines imported into Germany, the other being German 
chemicals imported into Portugal. In the meantime many at- 
tempts have been made, without success, to conclude a commercial 
treaty between Portugal and England. At last one was signed 
two or three years ago, but the Government of the Republic has 
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not yet been able to ratify it in view of the opposition that has 
arisen in Portugal. 

The reason for this is that England had nothing better to offer 
than the most-favoured-nation clause. Given the different econo- 
mic policy of the two countries, the reciprocity of this clause is 
perfectly illusory. As the German treaty is binding as to the 
maximum duties on certain articles imported from Germany, it 
would also become binding for certain articles imported from 
England. But on the other side England would have the right 
not only of increasing the duties on wines but even of imposing 
differential duties against Portuguese wines. It would be enough 
to tax heavily the wines of a higher degree than 11° and make 
the tax progressive. As the strength of Portuguese clarets is 
over 11° while French clarets are under that, and the strength 
of port wine is over 17°, Portuguese wines of all kinds could be 
excluded from the English market, while certain British pro- 
ducts would go on enjoying the same favour as the German ones. 
That would not be fair. And that is what has prevented so far 
a commercial agreement otherwise very much desired, at least 
in Portugal. 

The only way to capture German trade is by wisely and 
cautiously following the example of Germany and the United 
States. England must have, like France, a maximum and a 
minimum tariff—the former to be applied generally, the latter, 
to be applied to those countries that grant special favours or apply 
their minimum tariff, need be in no way prohibitive. English 
industries can well stand on their legs if they are not seriously 
hampered by foreign tariffs. The maximum tariff should be a 
weapon. The clause of ‘ most favoured nation ’ when offered by 
England is no favour, considering that she has only one tariff 
for all nations. Commercial treaties are bargains, and in order 
to bargain one must have a quid pro quo. That can only be 
found in a double tariff. 

Then, following the example of the United States, Great 
Britain should have a reciprocal preferential tariff for the 
Dominions and self-governing possessions, and free trade with 
the Crown colonies. The United States have free trade within 
the whole territory of the Union. The British Empire is so 
differently constituted that the same principle could not possibly 
apply, but preferential duties, exclusively reserved for the Empire, 
would lead to the same end of political and economic union. 

I was surprised when Mr. McKenna in a public speech declared 
that his party after the War would be faithful to the principle 
of Free Trade, and at the same time asserted that Great Britain 
in the future should not be dependent on the foreigner for the 
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raw material of her industries. Words! If he wants to protect 
British industry the only practical way is to secure to it a large 
market such as the British Empire. The recent experience as 
to aniline dyes was not an unqualified success, the Government 
offering no security for the future. In the meantime the indus- 
trious Japanese seem to have started the new industry. When 
we get over the present feeling it will make no difference whether 
aniline dyes are imported from Japan or from Germany. Even 
granting that the present feeling will never be overcome, it will 
only make a sentimental difference. 

There seems to be contradiction in view of my former state- 
ment that England cannot be self-sufficing, when at the same 
time I am urging protection for a new industry that would make 
her more independent of foreign countries. The sound principle, 
however, is that Great Britain ought to produce everything she 
can produce to her own advantage, and I can see no reason why 
aniline dyes could not be manufactured in England on the same 
advantageous terms as in Germany. Protection in this case 
would only aim at supporting a rising industry which otherwise 
would be stillborn owing to foreign competitors. Capitalists may 
be unconditionally patriotic, but capital is not. Capital is the 
public, the anonymous crowd of shareholders. It is not an easy 
job to find shareholders in a losing or insecure concern. Pro- 
tection should be a prop for infant industries and a basis for 
bargaining with foreign protective countries. With protection 
and preferential duties I very much doubt that there is anything, 
wh ther raw material or manufactured article, that could not be 
found within the boundaries of the British Empire. With a 
double tariff there are no closed doors that could not be opened to 
British industry on equal terms with other nations. That would 
be real free trade. Free trade at home and exclusion abroad, as 
is now the case, is what the French call un jeu de dupes. 

Then there is the banking question. The German banking 
system was as much admired and pointed to as a model before 
the War as it is now decried owing to the financial collapse of 
Germany since last year. Yet it must be said that that financial 
collapse is not so much caused by unsoundness of the system as by 
the efficiency of the British Navy. German foreign trade has 
practically come to a standstill. Germany cannot export and 
cannot realise her assets over the seas. That would be enough 
to cause a financial collapse in any commercial country. There 
is no such danger for England—at least there must be no such 
danger. That is why I have laid so much stress on the necessity 
of restoring the Royal Navy to the traditional two-Power, or 
even putting it on a three-Power standard. 
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Another point to be considered is that a general war is an 
abnormal state of things, and in normal conditions there is no 
question that the German banking system did much to help the 
industrial and commercial development of Germany. In 4 
remarkable speech—remarkable for its practical sense and 
intimate knowledge of the subject—delivered not long ago by Sir 
Edward Holden, the soundness and efficiency of the British 
system was upheld. But at the same time Sir Edward acknow- 
ledged that if it was good for home trade something must be 
done to spread British trade abroad. Following that trend of 
thought he advocated financial protection in the shape of a new 
bank with a Government guarantee that the shareholders will 
have for a few years a fair rate of interest. 

I do not wish to minimise the importance of the Economic 
Conference of the Allies. This has certainly been the best oppor- 
tunity for laying the foundations of a new British trade with 
nations—like Russia, Italy, or Belgium—hitherto economically 
overridden by Germany (Antwerp before the War was commer- 
cially and financially a German city). But we must keep in 
mind that all international agreements are precarious, and Great 
Britain must find her own strength in herself alone. Moreover, 
such ventures in powerful European countries are always subject 
to political contingencies. England’s field of action should 
mainly be the smaller European States whose fate is intimately 
connected with that of England, and the countries over the seas 
to which, if she preserves her naval supremacy, she can always 
find access—Africa, Asia, and South America. South America 
in particular is now very much in the grip of German finance 
and trade. 

Another thing England must look to in the future is her 
system of education. The present system, both for boys and 
girls, is too unreal. We have seen the trouble that has ensued 
from the appeal to women to devote themselves to agricultural 
work. With the best will in the world they cannot do it. Women 
of all classes in England are brought up to be ladies, not the 
female of man. In the lower classes they do not even know how 
to cook, and in many cases how to sew. ‘The result is‘ that 
economy in England is hardly practised, and when it is, 
it is sordid. The French wife mends her linen, makes her 
clothes, and sometimes her husband’s, and can cook a tasty in- 
expensive dinner not only in the working classes but in the 
lower-middle classes. In England they prefer to buy ugly cheap 
ready-made (in Germany) clothes. I do not believe in the 
efficacy of missions and cooking schools for grown-up women and 
girls. But in girls’ schools the children ought to be well taught 
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sewing and cooking—not expensive cooking, but what the French 
call accommoder des restes. ‘They ought to cook the midday meal 
for the whole school, using the remains of yesterday’s meals 
under the supervision of the mistress, who must be able to open 
to them wider horizons than hash and cottage pie. 

I have seen a farmer’s daughters at work in Belgium. The 
farmer was a well-to-do farmer, working with a capital of 40001. 
One Sunday morning I saw four smart young ladies in fashion- 
able dresses going to church. In the afternoon the chdtelain took 
me round the farm, and there I saw the same young ladies in 
overalls, some milking, some feeding, the cows. The mother 
sat on a stool, having on her knees ‘her four-year-old daughter, 
whom she was teaching how to milk a cow. Those girls would 
be sturdy, useful farmers’ wives, helping their husbands at home 
and on the land, and capable of taking their men’s places if 
necessary. It is true that they might not be able to play the 
piano—God bless them ! 

As to English boys I am afraid sports have taken too large 
a place in their education. Indeed, I have no prejudice against 
sport. On the contrary, it has made this sturdy race of English- 
men that has conquered and civilised, in peace and war, one-fifth 
of the world. Besides making muscles it gives self-reliance and 
self-control. It has this advantage over Swedish gymnastics that 
it develops not only the body but the character. An Englishman’s 
idea of fairness—a ruling idea—comes mainly from sport. But 
I want games to be games—that is, a healthy pastime. Now 
professionalism is killing the true notion of sport. Every normal 
schoolboy’s ambition is to be as proficient in his favourite game 
as @ professional. Games have become too skilful, and boys do 
not play so much to employ in a wholesome manner the 
exuberance of their boyish nature as to win a match. Of course 
if you play a game you want to win, and all that is worth doing 
is worth doing well. But the real object of sport ought to be 
enjoyment, not victory. I know the line is too subtle to be easily 
drawn. But that is the master’s business, not mine. The 
formation of cadet corps in schools is a great step in the right 
direction. Military drill for boys is also sport and useful in 
many ways. 

The English are a highly civilised people. Civilisation and 
unreality go together. I suspect most of my English friends of 
having no idea that the fingers are really made to eat with. I 
do not expect them to eat with their fingers in the course of their 
daily life; but I should be seriously upset if one of them starved 
for want of a knife and fork. I know they can rough it as few 
people can. They rise to any emergency ; but that is a big effort 
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which with a more real education would come naturally to them. 
England must uncivilise herself to a certain extent and bring 
herself nearer to Nature. 

I do not presume to reform England. But it may be usefui 
to show England to the English, not as they see her, but as she 
appears to the eyes of an unprejudiced though sympathetic 
friend. 

Santo THyRso. 
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THE COMING ORDER IN THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 


Every century has had its movements which, though scorned 
by many, have filled others of its generation with bright hopes 
for the future, and as we study these movements it is borne 
in upon us again and again that nearly all of them, though often 
failures from the point of view of the generation in which they 
flourished, did indeed pave the way for wider freedom and for 
larger hope. The century in which we live is no exception; 
indeed there never has been a time when nations throughout the 
whole world were striving for a wider freedom so strenuously as at 
present. The struggle for what each nation looks upon as free- 
dom has, in these days, taken a most terrible form in this devastat- 
ing War. Whether the path to truest freedom can be found in 
such a way may to many be open todoubt. Certainly without true 
freedom the highest development of happiness is impossible. A 
well-known speaker and writer has deplored the fact that the 
modern cry is the right to happiness ; if the statement is correct, 
let us rejoice, for if the people are now crying out for a right to 
happiness it is the most truly Christian cry the populace has ever 
raised. For what is happiness? Happiness surely consists in the 
highest development of every God-given power. 

Freedom for the development of every talent entrusted by the 
Master, a cry more truly Christian could hardly be uttered ; there- 
fore in this cry let us see the promise of a coming better order and 
take courage. 

The power of the Spirit of God in what is so often called the 
women’s movement, but which we would infinitely rather call 
simply a great movement, has yet to make itself fully manifest 
to the world. Day by day it is so doing a little more while we 
hopefully wait for further developments. Already it is recognised 
—and it is a significant fact—that whereas man when filled with 
a passion for the welfare of others has manifested it chiefly in seek- 
ing to free the people from oppression of Governments and class, 
and so given an outward expression of the new life, already with 
women the new power has turned inwards towards the uplifting 
of the moral or spiritual life of the nation. Who would be bold 
enough to deny that both are needed? Yet the full power for 
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that service to which women seem especially called is withheld 
from them by the Church. 

The whole of ecclesiastical England was a short time ago 
stirred by the Kikuyu controversy. We are not now concerned 
with the controversy itself; what however does concern us is that 
the very great majority of people, including those who are con- 
vinced that the Bishop of Zanzibar adopted a narrow position, in 
another great issue stand side by side with him ; for they hold the 
doctrine upon which his action is based. Discussions that arose 
through this controversy proved that there are still many who 
believe that the fullness of the grace of God can flow freely only 
through one channel—the channel of Apostolic Succession, not 
through all men filled with the Spirit of God but only through 
some men. Words almost fail to express the indignation of Free 
Churchmen and others at the thought that so great a blessing can 
be confined to so small a channel. Yet are we not face to face 
with the fact that almost every man and every woman hold a 
similar doctrine when they hold that full blessings conveyed by 
the ministry of the Church can be conveyed by man alone, and 
that in this ministry women can have no share? The belief is 
held not by ninety-nine out of every hundred but by nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand, and held most tenaciously 
by those in the Christian ministry. John Gibson may speak too 
strongly—we hope he does—when he tells us that the struggle 
for the récognition of the full liberty of women will be the 
bitterest and most relentless when women seek a wider service 
in the Christian Church. 

‘ We are being driven,’ he says, ‘ slowly to recognise that the 
last strongholds of injustice to contend against will be the 
Churches.’ There is here a substratum of truth, and though we 
can never foretell the future by relying on the history of the past 
it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that the Churches have 
not been pioneers of freedom. Mrs. Rendel Harris, a Quaker, 
and therefore accustomed to the ministry of women, reading a 
paper at a Conference some years ago said : 

There is one sphere of service, and that one the highest, from which in 
almost all religious communities woman is rigidly excluded. She may not 
preach the Gospel within the Church. She may have every qualification 
for doing so apart from the fact that she is a woman. She may be able, 
as was the late Frances Willard, to sway large gatherings. She may 
know her Bible in the origina] with critical accuracy—as do many well- 
known learned women of our Universities. She may be full of faith and 
love, as swayed by the spirit as was Jolin the Beloved, and yet the Gospel 
she may not preach. 
Not only is the preaching of the Gospel forbidden to women, 
in every church action or ceremony they are permitted little more 
than a negligible part. 
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A deeply impressive sight was witnessed lately by myself on 
Good Friday night in the ancient town of Assisi. In the early 
morning a recumbent figure of the dead Christ was carried down 
from the Cathedral to the Church of San Francesco. Here in the 
dark and sombre church the peasants flocked throughout the day 
to kiss the feet of their Saviour. After sunset and before the 
rising of the moon a life-sized image—and a beautiful one—of the 
Virgin was also carried in procession from the Cathedral to the 
Church, for the mother had come to ¢laim the body of her Son. 
The return procession was made in a silence that could be felt, for 
behind the Virgin was borne the body of Christ. Hundreds fol- 
lowed the bier in orderly procession bearing lighted tapers, a 
wonderful scene, the flickering tapers alone lighting up the 
darkness of the night; yes, hundreds, but how strange—not a 
woman amongst them! Women in great numbers were amongst 
the crowd that lined the road to watch, not one allowed to follow 
the Christ as they had so faithfully followed in days of yore. Men 

' of every trade, every profession, every guild, following the Master ; 
the women—who, we remember, were the only ones when He was 
on earth to remain faithful to the end—pushed away in the crowd 
and allowed no share in the great symbolic service of devotion to 
the Lord. How strange in the light of the simple Gospel story 
does this seem! A mere incident perhaps and yet symbolic, 
profoundly symbolic of the way in which women have been rele- 
gated to a place in the service of God deeply opposed, we believe, 
to the teaching of Christ. Let us as Christians face the attitude 
of the Founder of our faith to women and their ministry, and 
then compare it with the attitude of the Church to-day. Is there 
not indeed a wide gulf fixed between the two? We cannot com- 
pare it fully here ; suffice to say that in His attitude no trace can 
be found of relegating woman to the place she now holds in the 
Church of to-day, nor is there a single note in all His teaching of 
either class or sex distinction. There is no suggestion in any 
words uttered by Christ that women were to be excluded from the 
highest ministry. To women was given the first great Easter 
message of new life and power—given, let it be noted, that they 
might pass it on and instruct the other disciples. On that first 
great Easter Day we cannot fail to note that women too were in 
the upper room where all the disciples were gathered together for 
fear of the Jews, when the great commission was given, and that 
therefore those wondrous words, ‘As My Father hath sent Me 
even so send I you’ (John xx, 21), were spoken to the believing 
women as well as the men. We are so familiar with the story 
of the Woman of Samaria that we lose its significance ; yet how 
revolutionary it is! For ‘according to Rabbinical teaching it 
were better to burn the precepts of the law than teach them to a 
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woman.’ Yet it is to a woman He reveals Himself as the 
Messiah. Those who study the ministry of women in the early 
Church of the first two centuries admit readily that they held a 
place in the Church ministry from which, by degrees, as centuries 
advanced they were slowly expelled. Eastern traditions and pre- 
judices were as hard to overcome as are our own, and the follow- 
ing of the example set by Christ yielded to Eastern tradition and 
Jewish prejudice. In the Middle Ages once again there was a 
revival in the realisation of the value of women in the ministry 
of the Church, and we have St. Hilda of Whitby, Julian of Nor- 
wich, and many abbesses who greatly enriched Church thought and 
life, and wondrously might this have been developed had not the 
rise of Puritanism, with its literal acceptance of a few Biblical 
texts, once more deprived half the race of exercising and contri- 
buting in full measure to the Church the powers within them. 

Behind all this it is impossible to be blind to one other factor 
that has contributed to the present state of affairs. The Bishop 
of Winchester boldly said some few years ago at the Church 
Congress that women have been over-sexualised, and though we 
have no thought of entering into the wide subject of sex, a 
reference is essential to the statement boldly announced and 
profoundly true. 

Is this not manifest, by the fact that those of a certain calibre 
will speak of the ‘ superfluous’ women in any country where the 
female population exceeds the male? No matter what gifts, 
powers, capabilities these women are exercising for the good of 
the community, for the nation, they are classed all together as 
‘ superfluous ’ because they are not exercising the one function 
of physical motherhood, and unless this devastating War has the 
effect of awakening the spirit life of the nation we shall hear 
much more of it in the near future. In Canada there are over 
four hundred thousand more men than women in the country—or 
were before the War—a disproportion so great that the compara- 
tively small excess (proportionally) of women in England falls 
into insignificance ; yet one never hears the cry of the problem of 
the ‘ superfluous’ man. Sympathy is claimed for him, but never 
is he spoken of as superfluous. Surely this alone bears out the 
truth of the Bishop’s statement ; the so-called ‘ surplus ’ women in 
this country are surplus only to those who have no other ideal 
for woman at all, no other conception of her value to the State, 
apart from her relation to man as wife and partner in the physical 
creation of the race. We venture—but quite unhesitatingly—to 
stigmatise this as non-Christian if not distinctly anti-Christian 
thought ; it harmonises with Mohammedan and Hindu concep- 
tion—though not with Hinduism at its purest period. The 
Coming Order in the Church of Christ will be potent in bringing 
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a completer and fuller type of Christianity to the world, simple, 
strong, shorn, we believe, of much hampering tradition and 
pagan thought. 

It is impossible sometimes not to find oneself in the some- 
what wearying position of the small child who is perpetually 
asking the question, Why? Why if a woman is able and capable 
and above all else spiritually fitted for certain service may she 
not find recognised and complete outlet within the ministry of 
the Church? Can the reply be simply because she is a woman? 
Then again we ask, Is that answer worthy of one professing 
the Christian faith? 

The age in which we live is crying for Christianity that shall 
be far greater than it has been—and the spirit that prompts 
this cry comes from those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. It comes not from the materialist and Godless, but from 
those who are sufficiently spiritual to resent the offering of 
stones as bread. The essence of the Christian faith lies in 
no doctrine, precious though the fundamental doctrines are 
to the Christian Church; in no clear statement even of the 
Incarnation, the Atonement and the Resurrection. The 
essence lies in the simple reflection of the mind of Christ Him- 
self, the express image of God. The mind of God is demon- 
strated to the world through no masculine medium alone, for 
as humanity is made in the image of God it is through the 
collective voice of humanity that God speaks. Revelation is 
progressive, and we see in the Coming Order the advent of a 
completeness hitherto, on account of artificial restrictions and 
traditions, unrealised in the Church; for throughout the ages 
one half of humanity alone has been called to guide in thought 
the Church of Christ. At once we recognise the exceptions— 
Catherine of Siena, Santa Theresa and others—but in the main 
man has reserved to himself the power to express fully to the 
world his conception of the mind of God, and in the aggregate 
woman has been told that to the world at large she can have 
no such message to give. 

It is impossible not to spend some little time in wondering 
what power the Church would have to-day if the attitude of 
Christ had been truly followed; if women had been taught to 
think for themselves and their full development encouraged. 
For over nineteen centuries man has explained to woman what 
her ideal should be, and I think the world at large feels more 
generally now with Mr. G. 8. Stewart, of Edinburgh, who said 
at a Conference not very long ago: 

I am a little impatient of men’s attempts to explain to woman her own 


nature and what ideal God means her to fulfil. For God is wont to reveal 
His ideal to those who shall wear it more fully than to those who stand by. 
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No man, however far-seeing, knows what God’s message to woman is so 
clearly as the woman who has heard that message and in humility received 
His call. 


On the few occasions when it has been possible for woman to 
overcome some of the artificial restrictions and express in spite of 
them all her God-given qualities, the result has been so remark- 
able as to compel the belief that the Church would hold a 
stronger position as the true exponent of the Christian faith, 
more influential in the expansion of the Kingdom of God in the 
world than it holds to-day, had the artificial barriers never 
existed. The spectacle of a callow youth, or indeed of an aged 
man, declaiming from the pulpit to a congregation of women, 
who are thirsting for reality and life, his conception of women’s 
place and work and God’s special message for them, would per- 
haps draw a smile did it not rather incline us to weep. For 
behind it stands the tragedy of an incomplete message, an incom- 
plete service in the Church of Christ. The world in general says 
certain things cannot be, and it seems as though it has only to 
be said often enough to be believed. 

When we think of these things it is not strange that the 
Christian message has failed in becoming a reality to those 
nations professedly holding the Christian faith. So apparent a 
fact is this in social and national life, so frequently recognised 
and deplored by all schools of thought, that demonstration of it 
here is superfluous. We are indeed on difficult ground, and, 
recognising how readily we lay ourselves open to the charge even 
of presumption, we would almost fain be silent. But silence 
no longer is possible; the time has come for a fearless setting 
forth of the faith that is within us, nay, it came long ago, but 
because of pigmy courage and pigmy faith—for fear perhaps of 
what is worse to many than persecution, the fear of ridicule and 
scorn—tongues that might have spoken have been silent. The 
Christian faith as now presented necessarily fails in fullness of 
power ; for completeness and perfection signify the union, be it 
in nature or be it in the realm of thought, of the male and female 
principles in perfect harmony and equality. 

The Christian message can, we believe, only come with its full 
dynamic power when in the full expression thereof the two are 
united. Here, there has been failure in the past within the 
Church of Christ, a failure which must indeed be relegated to the 
past, for in the Coming Order we have the vision of woman stand- 
ing in the Church of Christ, as elsewhere, side by side with man 
uniting the two essential principles in the presentation of the 
Faith, of truth—holiness—purity, for thus alone will fullness be 
found. 
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The feeling that we are in these days on the threshold of a 
new revelation is almost universal, though all have not the vision 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne when many years ago he saw that the 
‘apostles of the new reyelation will be women.’ Before this can 
be received the great twin facts of progressive apprehension of 
truth and progressive revelation must be accepted not only 
academically but as a living reality to the soul. It is a sad but 
certain fact that nation after nation has been held back from 
growth by a blind following not only of tradition but of great 
minds, who by their very greatness have paralysed free and 
independent thought in those who followed them. Thoughts and 
ideals of past generations in the region of religion, as elsewhere, 
have been blindly followed. Tradition has held us in her para- 
lysing grip. Faith to those who are living must be the faith of 
insight and not of tradition ; where the two clash. tradition must 
be banished from the hearts of thcse who know that through 
faith in Christ we are on an upward path. Thoughts of others 
have been reiterated and followed without making them our own. 
Ah! the pity of it, for it has introduced slavery into the realm of 
thonght and creative activity. Progressive revelation has been 
too slowly and reluctantly accepted. We have dwelt with 
emphasis on a completely wrong interpretation of the statement 
that the faith was ‘once and for all ’ delivered to the saints. 
Had a mistaken interpretation of those words never obtained 
it might be that long ere this a more complete and vital 
Christianity had been presented to the world. 

Every student of humanity will see that in the primitive 
tude stages of human existence certain attributes of God are 
first perceived, later different aspects, that is, the ‘seeing’ one, 
the prophet, becomes cognisant of them as another veil of 
materialism grows thin and disappears. In the early stages of 
humanity’s development more appreciation is given to God’s attri- 
butes of strength and of might; the people possessing these 
attributes push themselves to the front, ushering in the stage of 
‘might is right’ which, to some extent, has passed, and which 
eventually must completely pass away. As civilisation advances, 
admiration of force no longer has first place, and from the so- 
called ‘ male ’ qualities—for be it noted no attribute of God can 
truly so be called—we are coming to lay greater value on the 
so-called ‘feminine’ qualities. The strong attributes of God 
were over-emphasised ; now we behold more clearly what Julian 
of Norwich beautifully describes as the Motherhood of God, 
emphasising the tenderness, gentleness, compassion which will 
not suffer her child to perish. Thus we have a clearer compre- 
hension of the Father-Motherhood of God enabling our incom- 
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plete humanity to acquire a more perfect vision of the Godhead. 
The difference of sex can no longer affect the humanity which is 
coming as profoundly in thought as it did in the past. 

It will not be possible for the thought to continue to obtain 
that a physical differentiation disqualifies one half of humanity 
from fullest service within the ministry of the Church of Christ ; 
no longer will a physical attribute be allowed to sway the thought, 
far less the soul and spirit world; and looking back upon us as 
history, those of the Coming Order in the Church of Christ will, 
we believe, surely look back with wonder and with pity at the 
dull earthiness of our limited life when difference of sex seemed 
the pervading thought. With the complete and equal union of 
the two great principles in the full service of the Christian 
Church, much that is unequal and unlovely will pass away. The 
unlikeness of man to God, his want of true sympathy shown in 
his criminal leniency to certain sins will surely, as woman within 
the Church has power to teach and to demonstrate her love for 
her sister, gradually be transformed into a more perfect reflection 
of the Godhead. Woman, with her sympathy for suffering which 
sometimes degenerates into weakness, will then more readily 
learn that she, would she be perfected, must, alongside with her 
sympathy, have within her ‘man’s’ sense of justice. Hither 
man or woman alone presents a one-sided imperfect Christianity 
lacking just that power which Christianity in its fullness alone 
can give. Therefore it is that we are bold enough to say, put 
aside prejudice, tradition, and all that is not life, and cry out that 
woman—not because she craves for a wider sphere, but because the 
Church needs her, needs her for the completeness of the Church’s 
message to a hungry world—must take her stand with man within 
the ministry of the Church of Christ. 

It is no new thought; to us it appears but the true develop- 
ment of early Christian teaching. The place of women in the 
early Church is admirably set forth in various books on the 
subject ; here we merely refer to it, leaving the subject to each 
individual for further study. We do not dwell upon it, for, 
though what has been said seems a clear development of early 
Christian thought, let it be remembered that much may come 
to us as a Divine message in these days unrealised in days 
gone by. Bishop Westcott tells us that ‘ when a truth is once 
enunciated it is often neglected and lies dormant for a time, 
waiting to be brought out of the treasury of the Christian faith 
at some crisis which it is fitted to meet.’ That crisis is with 
us now. The eternal truth that men and women should work 
together for the extension of the Kingdom of God was plainly 
enunciated by our Lord’s attitude to women. The great truth 
has lain neglected through the centuries, but now, we believe, 
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by the spirit of the living God to be brought out of the treasury 
of the Christian faith, to be made a reality in Christian life. 
Not only is it no new thought ; in practice also it is not altogether 
new, for in America there are no fewer than seven thousand 
ordained women ministers in the Free Churches. The Society 
of Friends have ever seen that for spiritual work the qualities 
primarily needed are of a spiritual order; and who would be 
blind enough to hold that the Spirit of God is given according to 
the sex of the recipient? Spiritual qualities are among those 
things unseen and eternal which cannot be dependent on physical 
differentiation, yet the Church is organised as though it were a 
fundamental doctrine that the spiritual qualities necessary to her 
work are the attribute of men alone. It is impossible not to feel 
convinced that in this matter the Friends have an enlightenment 
which the other branches of the Church of Christ have failed to 
receive. It has been said—and as far as I know this is the chief 
reason of those who go not with us—that Christ numbered no 
women amongst his twelve Apostles. It is no marvel to those 
cognisant of the manners and customs of the East, for it was not 
only then but still would be impossible in some Eastern lands for 
women to travel as the Apostles were called to do to take the 
glad tidings throughout the world. We see again and again 
how our Lord, while enunciating eternal principles, conformed 
to the customs of the day. Customs, however, pass away while 
eternal principles remain. The great eternal message of the 
Christian faith has been the incalculable value of every 
human soul and its call to perfect unfettered service and to 
freedom. Were the faith that is within us not so strong it would 
indeed be depressing to think how much time both men and 
women have spent, and will yet spend, in merely establishing 
the simple Christian message of woman’s right to freedom and 
complete service. On the great birthday of the Church, the 
ever-memorable day of Pentecost, there seemed to exist little 
thought of excluding any from the ministration of the Church 
when St. Peter and all the disciples saw in it the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, ‘ On My servants and on My handmaidens I will 
pour out in those days of My Spirit and they shall prophesy.’ 
We believe that ordained women should have a place in 
the ministry of the Church in a far wider sense than they have 
to-day and as wide a sphere of service as is open to men. That 
belief we are aware will be ridiculed by some, held too prepos- 
terous for discussion by others ; and we do not, we think, claim too 
much when we affirm that we are already well aware of the 
reasons that will be given by those who cannot see eye to eye with 
us in this great question. There will be travail and pain in giving 
birth to this Coming Order. All those who are clinging—and 
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few indeed are guiltless here—to accepted standards simply 
because they have been long accepted, an attitude which though 
devoid of life carries with it, as someone has graphically said, 
‘the terrible resistive power of the status quo,’ as well as those 
who, apart from this position, cannot see with ys, these will 
stand in great array as a mighty army to bar the path that we 
are convinced will lead to a fuller life for the Christian Church. 

To this thought the Church herself has given no corporate 
utterance, and for this reason many will even refuse to consider 
what appears to them so chimerical an idea. Yet for a sympa- 
thetic consideration at least we plead. The sin of the Jewish 
people was not that they crucified the Lord of Glory ; that even 
was forgivable. The great sin of the nation was that they had 
made such an idol of authority that they could not consider as 
possible a revelation coming from any other direction ; they had 
literally lost the power of recognising a Divine act when they 
saw it, or a Divine word when they. heard it, unless it was done 
or spoken under such auspices as they expected and desired. 
The Christian Church is in danger of committing that great sin ; 
we fail to hear the Yoice when it comes from an unexpected 
quarter ; often we cannot, for like them of old, bound by preju- 
dice and tradition, we recognise the Voice only when it comes 
in an expected and ‘ authorised’ way. If ever there was a time 
when the unexpected is happening, it is now. If ever it was 
needed for mankind to have his spirit so attuned that any 
whisper of the Divine should reach his soul, it is now. The rays 
of light may come from any quarter. Humbly we believe that 
this is a ray which, faint though it is, will lead to fuller light. 

If any reader finds in his or her heart or mind some response 
to the thoughts here expressed ; if a whisper, be it only a whisper, 
comes that, heterodox though it all sounds, truth is fundamen- 
tally here to be found; then we plead with such a one to face 
facts anew as they now are, the needs of the world anew as 
they now obtain, and, realising that past ideals were for past 
conditions, seek to hear the Voice of the Liying God speaking 
to-day. So only can the faithful student of truth reach the 
Highest Life. Should conviction come that this fuller ministry 
of women is the need of the Church of Christ, the call to some 
service to bring it to pass and obedience to that call alone can 
lead to fuller and more perfect life. 


BE. Picron-TURBERYVILD. 





JAPAN’S PART IN THE WAR 


Our public knows little of the great part Japan has played, and 
continues to play, in the War, nor does it in the least appreciate, 
because it has not been told, how much we and the other Allies 
owe to her. In a vague, general sort of way it has a strong 
impression that she has been of particular assistance to Russia, 
whereas the help which she has given to her former foe can, as a 
matter of fact, only be described as vital, a truth that Russia 
herself, one feels sure, would be the first to acknowledge. But 
it hardly even suspects that our debt—the debt of the British 
Empire—to Japan is by no means inconsiderable. Not that Japan 
speaks of debts in this connexion ; shé says not one word about 
what this or that member of the Entente owes to her. Her atti- 
tude is that she is but taking her share of the colossal conflict, 
filling a réle, which she has accepted, in a manner worthy of her 
position, dignity, and self-respect in the tragedy that German 
ambition and arrogance have brought upon the world. How large 
that share is, how important that réle, should, however, be under- 
stood among us much better than they are. 

It is impossible, of course, at present, to describe all that she 
has achieved on behalf of the common cause, but enough can be 
set forth to indicate the lines on which she has acted, and to 
suggest the extent of her co-operation with the other Entente 
Powers in defeating the enemy. In the earlier stages of the 
struggle the view was sometimes expressed in England that Japan 
should be invited to send large forces to Europe to support us ih 
fighting the Central Powers. The matter got no farther; but the 
Japanese were extremely puzzled how such a thing could be 
mooted while there were hundreds of thousands of young men in 
the United Kingdom who were not in our Army, and apparently 
had no intention of enlisting. With their devotion to the code, 
or creed, of Bushido, they found it difficult to comprehend such 
an extraordinary state of affairs. Official Japan, through Baron 
Ishii, the Foreign Minister, in an interview granted last November 
to a French journalist at Tokio, said that Japan would send a very 
strong army to Europe if it appeared to be desirable, but that 
such an eventuality had not hitherto been discussed by her. 
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That she will ever be called on to consider this contingency does 
not now seem to be likely, though what will happen before the 
termination of the whole stupendous contest is reached no one 
will have the rashness to predict. But it may be noted that the 
Japanese statesman used the word desirable in his statement, 
thus implying the willingness of Japan to dispatch troops to 
Europe if fit occasion should arise. Her contribution to the cause 
has chiefly been of a naval and of a munitionary character, yet 
she has employed her land forces, as at Tsingtao, already in the 
War, and is prepared to uge them elsewhere should such action 
appeal to her. 

Before proceeding to describe what has been and is Japan’s 
part in the War, it is proper to say something with respect to a 
phase of this subject which has scarcely received the attention 
that it merited. When hostilities began, Japan might conceiv- 
ably have taken one of three courses other than that which she 
did pursue. First, she might have proclaimed her neutrality, 
and remained really neutral, like, let us say, Spain. Second, she 
might have elected to occupy the position which is popularly 
styled sitting on the fence, and then gone over to what she thought 
was the winning side, like Bulgaria. Third, and this was the 
most serious possibility, she might, from the commencement of 
the War, have thrown in her lot with the Central Powers. There 
were some Japanese who inclined to the opinion that Germany 
and her friends would be victorious, but, again, this was not the 
official belief. It may be doubted whether our public has under- 
stood, or even glimpsed, how deeply grave the situation would 
at once have become if Japan had declared her neutrality, or, 
worse still, had come out definitely against the Entente Powers 
and joined forces with Germany. It is too much, perhaps, to 
say that in the latter circumstances it would have been hopeless 
to expect final success for the Allies, but it is not too much to say 
that the War, vast and terrible as it has been and is, would have 
been and be still vaster and more terrible, and its issue, in the 
final triumph of the Entente, infinitely more remote, if not 
altogether dubious. 

There long has been current a rumour, which found its way 
into our newspapers as something more substantial, that at the 
outset the Kaiser dispatched a special message to the Emperor 
of Japan, asking him to take up arms on behalf of the Central 
Powers, but the present writer has authority for stating that this 
is false. Probably it gained some colour from the implicit facts 
of the case, as they doubtless presented themselves to Germany. 
These facts were that even if Japan did not go in with her, but 
merely remained neutral, Russia would have to keep a million 
men or more in Siberia, France would be compelled to garrison 
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her Indo-Chinese possessions with several army corps, and Great 
Britain be forced to maintain in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
for the protection of India, Australia, and New Zealand, to say 
nothing of Canada, a fleet at least equal to that of Japan, while 
her ability to draw on the Indian Army would be severely 
restricted. What a prodigious contribution in support of Ger- 
many would this diversion from Europe of the resources of the 
Entente Powers have been! Germany knew this very well, as 
did Japan; but Germany also knew that Japan would have 
nothing to do with it or her. No such request was sent. Yet it 
‘is right for us to reflect that Japan could have gone against, or 
at any rate might not have joined, the Allies—with results that, 
to say the least, would have been most serious for them. It may 
therefore be stated quite accurately and justly that at the very 
start of the War Japan negatively—that is, by not declaring neu- 
trality, and still more by not allying herself with the enemy— 
rendered the Entente the greatest possible of services. And 
when we come, farther on, to notice the services which she has 
rendered positively to the cause and see, for example, how she 
has munitioned Russia, we may well ask ourselves how Russia 
and the rest of us would be faring to-day if Japan had been on 
the other side. 

Germany, as was said above, was well aware that Japan would 
have nothing to do with her. Why was this? To answer the 
question fully would require many pages of this Review, but a 
brief reply must be attempted, particularly as it has been suggested 
in Germany and elsewhere that Japan had an ulterior object in 
adhering to and in fighting alongside the Entente Powers— 
namely, to be in a position, as it is sometimes phrased, to ‘ squeeze 
China.’ It was the high and honourable view of Japan that she 
really had no option, and it may be pointed out that her entering 
upon the War was nothing but the logical consequence of her 
policy for the ten or twelve years which preceded the breaking 
out of the conflict. That policy, first of all, embraced the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which was initiated in 1902, and had its terms 
enlarged and revised in 1905 and 1911. The principal objects of 
this Alliance were the maintenance of peace and of the status quo 
in India and the Far East, with specific reference to the preserva- 
tion of the independence and territorial integrity of China. It 
was also provided that if Great Britain or Japan should be in- 
volved anywhere in a war arising from unprovoked attack or 
aggressive action by any Power or Powers, the other party should 
at once come to the military assistance of its ally. Next, that 
policy included Ententes with Russia and France which, in 1907, 
were embodied in Agreements or Conventions. A growing 
rapprochement between Russia and Japan found expression, three 
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years later, in a further compact, which, as we saw in July of the 
present year, was to be extended into an Agreement that is tanta- 
mount to a formal alliance. Japan thus was in close relations 
not only with Great Britain but with the other two Powers 
originally forming the combination; she was, in fact, it may 
truthfully be asserted, a member of the Entente Group. 

Years before Europe was clearly divided into the two camps 
whose opposition to each other became later so apparent, Japan 
had made deliberate choice between them, or, more accurately, 
between Great Britain and Germany. In the early days of the 
Meiji era, which transformed Old into New Japan, her people 
were little versed in foreign diplomacy, and were perhaps inclined 
to be too trustful. From the beginning of the period of German 
expansion which supervened on the unification of Germany, 
Japan was subjected to the wiles of the Germans, who posed as 
her friends. Her eyes were opened by the interposition of the 
Kaiser when, in 1894, after the Treaty of Shimonoseki, by which 
China had ceded to her Korea and part of Southern Manchuria, 
including Port Arthur, he induced France and Russia to unite 
with Germany in a protest that resulted in her giving back to 
China the territory in Southern Manchuria that she had won. 
To that protest Great Britain declined to be a party, an action 
which gained the gratitude of Japan, who, before this, “was dis- 
posed to regard us with favour, because wé had been the first to 
agree to the abolition of the ‘ extra-territoriality’’ that had per- 
mitted foreigners to do pretty well what they liked in the country. 
In 1902 came the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in itself a blow to 
Germany. Again the Kaiser’s hand was seen when he urged 
Russia to act in such a way that she and Japan went to war in 
1904. Japan has never forgotten the Kaiser’s work. It was in 
vain that Germany, perceiving the growing power of Japan, set 
out to court her, and that Count Reventlow and other German 
chauvinists eagerly suggested an entente with her. Japan main- 
tained a ‘correct’ attitude, but she was neither to be deceived 
nor cajoled. She knew that Germany was intriguing incessantly 
against her both in China and in the United States. In 1908 the 
Kaiser almost succeeded in bringing China into opposition to the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, his scheme being to form an Alliance 
of China, the United States, and Germany against it. The 
present unrest, the mess, in China is largely due to German 
machinations. 

So far at least as Eastern Asia was concerned, Germany’s 
actual military power or strength was but modest, and Japan had 
no reason to fear it. Japan all the while was thoroughly cogni- 
sant of the tendency of German dreams throughout the world ; 
it was the Far East, however, that primarily and steadily held 
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her attention. She foresaw that sooner or later war would break 
out between Germany atid the Enitente, which meantime had 
developed on a firmer foundation, and that the struggle could not 
be localised or confined to Europe, but would spread to the Far 
East and involve the British possessions in Asia and the Indian 
Ocean. It was certain that Germany would not refrain from 
attacking British ships in the China Sea, or from a descent on 
Australia, or from any other action of which she was capable in 
that quarter of the globe. Japan, whose chief preoccupation and 
interest in the Far East is an enduring peace, did not want war, 
atid after Germany had declared war on Russia, and France had 
come in, she waited to see what Great Britain would do. For 
her that was the determining factor, though her ententes with 
Russia and France inclined her to that side, and in any case there 
would be that disturbance in the Far East which she deprecated, 
for Russian and French territory ard ships would be struck at 
by the Germans. When Great Britain joined in the conflict 
Germany instantly began belligerent action against British ships 
in the Chinese and Japanese waters by searching merchant vessels. 
Only a remnant of the German Asiatic Fleet had been left at 
Tsingtao, and the rest of it was quite prepared to attack Australia 
and the islands in the Southern Seas. larly in August the 
British Government asked Japan for assistance under the terms of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and on the 15th of the month Japan 
sent what was in effect an ultimatum, demanding from Germany 
the withdrawal of all her warships from the China and Japan 
seas, and the delivery in a month’s time to her of the leased 
territory of Kiaochao, with a view to restoring it to China after- 
wards. A reply was requested within a week, and as it was not 
received Japan declared war on the 23rd of August 1914. 

That declaration is now two years old, and in the obscuring 
rush and stress of all that since has happened it already appears 
almost ancient history. Yet it is one of the really great events 
of the period, perhaps of any period. On the day followimg the 
declaration of war the Emperor of Japan issued a rescript 
addressed to his people which must always remain a leading 
document in the case. In this proclamation the Emperor said 
that Germany was busy with warlike preparations in Kiaochao 
(of which Tsingtao is the capital), and he spoke of the threat to 
British shipping. The action of Germany, he pointed out, had 
compelled Great Britain, Japan’s ally, to begin hostilities, and 
he commanded his subjects, high and low, to make every effort 
consistent with the law of nations to defeat the enemy. Japan, 
loyal to the Alliance, did not hesitate, but ranged herself by the 
side of the Allies, and it is especially noticeable that the Emperor 
placed no limits to the help Japan was to give, as he ordered his 
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whole Army and Navy to carry on war against Germany with 
‘all their strength.’ This meant that Japan was putting into 
the struggle an army whose peace-footing of 250,000 men could 
be raised by reserves to a couple of millions, and a fleet with a 
weight of upwards of 650,000 tons. Japan is not a rich country 
in the sense in which we speak of Great Britain or France as 
rich. Her war with Russia had imposed on her a debt of two 
hundred millions sterling, and the interest on it, together with 
the upkeep of her national services of all kinds, seriously strained 
her resources. Taxation was heavy, and from time to time 
protests came from some of the community that this or that 
service should be managed at less cost. It so happened that 
Japan, when she declared war on Germany, had in her treasury 
@ surplus of ten millions sterling, which she had acquired by the 
most rigid economies spread over three years, including the 
involuntary retirement of three thousand functionaries of all 
grades. Financially Japan is not a Great Power, though she is 
destined to become one, and these ten millions, so hardly come 
by, were a tremendous sum to her, but she devoted them ungrudg- 
ingly to the War, and never asked her wealthy Allies for money. 
Of the operations, in which about two battalions of the British 
forces were present, thus demonstrating the solidarity of the 
Allies, and which resulted in the capture of Tsingtao and the 
occupation of the district of Kiaochao, nothing need be said here. 
The public is already pretty well informed about them ; indeed, 
they may be said to be practically the only Japanese actions with 
respect to which it has any real knowledge. Considering the vast 
scope of the War, Japan did not look upon the taking of Tsingtao, 
though it was a fine achievement, as a very remarkable feat of arms 
in itself or comparatively, and she will never make a boast of it. 
Japan rather looked to the complete extirpation of the German 
canker in the Far East, and Tsingtao was a step, though a most 
important one, in that direction. The moral effect of the success 
was very great in China and throughout Eastern Asia, and was 
of the utmost advantage to the cause of the Entente. If it did 
not at the moment appear to sound the death-knell of Germany 
in the Far East, it gave pause for a while to German intrigue in 
China and elsewhere, and led many Easterns to question whether 
Germany were that overwhelmingly strong Power which she 
vaunted herself to be. Besides taking from Germany her naval 
base in the Far East in the shape of Tsingtao, the Japanese per- 
formed a great service to the Allies by immobilising by the siege 
the ships of the enemy in the harbour which otherwise might 
easily have raided and wrought serious damage on such centres as 
Hongkong and Singapore. Japan’s fleet was active in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans protecting the commerce of the Allies, and 
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making things generally unpleasant for the Germans. In Octo- 
ber 1914 Japan seized the Marshall Islands, one of which, Jaluit, 
was a German naval base, as well as the Ladrones and the 
Carolines in the Western Pacific. She is at present administering 
the Caroline and Marshall Islands, with the exception of Namu. 

From the naval point of view Japan’s part in the War has 
been and remains of exceptional importance. There was an im- 
pression that her activities in the struggle would practically cease 
with her land conquests, but the truth is that her fleet has never 
been idle. In the first year of the conflict Japanese warships 
protected the coasts of Australia, New Zealand, and British 
Columbia at a time when German cruisers were in the Pacific. 
The Legislature of British Columbia has publicly acknowledged 
the service which Japan performed on behalf of that province of 
Canada. It has not yet transpired how much the Japanese navy 
did in hunting down the Emden, or in bringing von Spee’s ships 
to book in the battle of the Falkland Islands, but one day no 
doubt we shall all learn to what extent it co-operated with the 
British in these affairs. Troops from Australia and New Zealand 
have been convoyed to Suez with the assistance of Japanese 
cruisers not once but continually. Now and then we got a notion 
of what was going on in this way, as when we read that members 
of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force had presented a silver 
model of a Maori war canoe as a compliment to Captain Kato of 
the Japanese warship Ibuki, which had been one of the guard- 
ships of the transports bound for Egypt. A more general, and at 
the same time much better, idea of what Japan has done and is 
doing at sea is obtained from a statement made in the Japanese 
Parliament last year by Admiral Yashiro, Minister of Marine, 
who said that since the occupation of Kiaochao the strength of the 
Japanese squadrons which were constantly employed in co-operat- 
ing in one way or another with the British fleet was 225,000 tons, 
or about the total strength of the Navy of Japan in her war with 
Russia. And this takes no account of the work done by her 
mercantile marine. 

With the main concentration of the British Navy in the North 
Sea and guardships around the shores of the United Kingdom and 
in the Atlantic, and with the French and Italian Fleets in the 
Mediterranean, Japan naturally takes charge of the Eastern Seas 
and the ocean routes from Hongkong to Vancouver, from Singa- 
pore to Suez and Zanzibar. This, however, is not to say that 
none of the warships of the other Allies is in these great waters, 
but it is Japan who is primarily responsible for them, and in 
carrying out this task she has used a naval strength double that of 
the British Eastern and Australian Fleets prior to the War. 
To-day she still is keeping watch and ward over the Indian and 
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Pacific Oceans, and voyagers upon them can testify to her 
incessant patrol, as they have seen it with their own eyes. There 
was a report in the German Press that after the sinking of two 
of her liners she had stationed cruisers in the Mediterranean, but 
this would not appear to be correct. Part at least of the Russian 
troops now fighting by the side of the French and the British on 
the Western Front embarked from Dairen, a Japanese port in 
Manchuria. And perhaps at this point it may be mentioned that 
last March Japan handed back to Russia, though of course for 
value received, the two battleships Sagami and Tango, and an 
armoured cruiser, the Soya, which eleven or twelve years ago had 
figured in the list of the Russian Navy as the Peresviet, Poltava, 
and Variag. These ships had been sunk by Japan in the Russo- 
Japanese War, but had been raised, refitted, re-armed, and made 
entirely serviceable. By their return Japan gave Russia a fleet 
in the Pacific, and this is only one of many instances that show 
how completely former animosities have passed away, and how 
thorough is the understanding between the two Powers. Though 
the activities of the Japanese Navy have been and are so great, 
they fortunately have cost Japan very little in ships, her only 
loss of any account, and that inconsiderable, being incurred during 
the Tsingtao operations, when the T'akachtho, a third-class cruiser, 
one destroyer, one torpedo-boat, and three mine-sweepers were 
destroyed. It may be added that her Navy is now stronger than 
ever before in its brief but wonderful history. 

When the full story of the War comes to be written it will 
probably be thought that, as events turned out, Japan’s greatest 
contribution to the cause of the Allies consisted in the magnificent 

_manner in which she munitioned Russia. It is a process which 
is still going on at present, with, if anything, accelerating 

momentum and in increasing volume. In November of last year 

the Japanese Foreign Minister, in the interview to which refer- 
ence has already been made, stated, after mentioning that two 

Japanese arsenals were incessantly at work producing immense 

quantities of munitions for Russia, that of the men Russia had 

mobilised at that time only one third was armed, and that Japan 
was arming the rest. Considering the millions of Russians in the 
field, this was a prodigious effort, and to overtake it Japan 
invoked all her industrial resources, employing every available 

mill and factory, night and day, throughout her Empire, and 

turning away orders from China, her chief market, which im 

normal circumstances she would have filled to her great profit. 

But it is not only Russia she has assisted with munitions, for we 

ourselves have obtained them from her. At the outset of the War 

she was well supplied with military stores, and she opened them 
without reserve to her Allies. It is well known that she sent 
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rifles to Kitchener’s Armies, but it is not so well known that she 
also provided guns for the British Navy, and is still making them 
for it. She has furnished rifles to all the other Allies except Italy. 
And it should not be forgotten in casting up the account that, 
owing to the comparative cheapness of Japanese labour, the 
Allies of Japan obtain munitions from her at a much lower cost 
than, say, from the United States, and that Japanese skill results 
in quite as first-class workmanship. Rifles in Japan are just 
about half the price of American rifles, and are equally good. 
Further, another element may be observed. In America muni- 
tions are turned out by private factories and establishments, 
spurred on chiefly by commercial gain, whereas in Japan it is the 
Japanese Government itself, or that Government standing behind 
and helping in every way in its power the private manufacturers 
of Japan, that looks after and ensures the output. 

During last year Japan furnished Russia with munitions of al! 
kinds to the value of twenty millions sterling, pouring them into 
the Russian depots via the Trans-Siberian Railway from Vladivos- 
tock and Dairen. But she had begun to give munitions in con- 
siderable quantities to her old enemy almost from the commence- 
ment of hostilities. In the second week of September 1914 The 
Times correspondent at Petrograd telegraphed that he was per- 
mitted to state that heavy siege guns purchased from Japan at 
the outset of the War were already at the Front. All the world 
is aware that the retreat of the Russian Armies from Galicia, 
Poland, Lithuania, and Courland during the summer of 1915 
was entirely due to their shortage of guns, rifles, and ammuni- 
tion,. yet, prior to the fall of Warsaw in August of that year, 
Japan had sent to Russia, to speak of rifles alone, a number 
quite sufficient to arm no fewer than fifty-two divisions, or, put 
in other terms, something like three quarters of a million rifles, 
with a considerable quantity of field artillery, besides heavy guns. 
It was after Warsaw had succumbed that Japan, at the request of 
the Allies, so greatly expanded her capacity for providing military 
supplies, and mobilised all her industrial resources. Russia has 
done and is doing much towards remedying her lack of munitions, 
but she was not nor is a great industrial country, and without t}). 
energetic and unsparing assistance of Japan Alexeieff could hardly 
have conceived or Brusiloff carried out with such splendid success 
the superb offensive which began south of the Pripet on the 4th of 
June of the present year, and which marks, to all appearance, 
the turn of the tide in the War. Japan’s help to Russia includes 
clothing, boots, and practically everything in the way of equip- 
ment needed by the Russian soldiers, Some idea of the scale 
on which these supplies haye proceeded may be gained from the 


fact that in 1915 Japanese millg made eight million yards of cloth 
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for the Russian Armies, to which the Japanese Government added 
about two million yards more from its military stores. Russia 
showed her keen appreciation of Japan’s prodigious efforts on her 
behalf by sending the Grand Duke Mikhailovitch to Tokio on a 
mission of thanks in January last. At a banquet at which the 
Japanese Emperor was present and toasted Russia, the Grand 
Duke, in reply, said that Japan’s sympathy with Russia, 
and the immense assistance she had rendered to Russia 
during the War, had created a feeling of unbounded gratitude 
in his country and guaranteed a lasting friendship between the 
two empires. 

Though financially Japan, as already remarked, is a modest 
Power, she yet has helped the common cause to a considerable 
extent with regard to the finance of the Allies. In January of 
last year the general position of trade and commerce in that 
country was not particularly bright, but as, of course, Japan has 
made a good deal of money from munitions and out of her shipping, 
it has vastly improved. In October the receipts derived by the 
Japanese Government from munitions were sufficient to render 
unnecessary the issue of Exchequer bonds, and the national gold 
reserve has increased rapidly. Japan has not been financed by 
the other Allies, and when we hear, as we sometimes do, that 
Great Britain is financing all her Allies an exception must be 
made in the case of Japan, for she has not had a loan from us or, 
for that matter, from anybody else. On the contrary, she has 
subscribed to the loans issued by the other Allies, or taken action 
which is equivalent to the same thing. Thus Japan had twelve 
millions in gold deposited in New York, and she virtually has 
transferred it to Great Britain by taking British Treasury bonds . 
in London against that amount. To help to finance Russia 
Japanese bankers have bought five million pounds worth of 
Russian bonds, and have arranged to take in the near future an 
equal amount. With regard to France, the Japanese Budget for 
the current year sets aside five millions sterling for the redemp- 
tion of Japanese railway bonds, which had been placed in Paris 
before the War. When the comparative poverty of the Japanese 
people is recalled, it must be admitted that even in the field of 
finance Japan is doing what she can. Of the sixty millions to 
which her gold reserve has grown, she keeps by far the larger 
part in London, and this is at once an assistance for us in our 
own finance, and at the same time a distinguished proof of her 
confidence. In Japan, as in other countries, the War has had 
@ prejudicial effect on some industries, and there will be a period 
of reorganisation and reconstruction when the conflict is at an 
end, but preparation is being made for it, and on the whole she 
will be in a strong position financially. For one thing, unless 
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circumstances change profoundly, she will have reduced her debt 
—not increased it, like her Allies. 

Undoubtedly the position of Japan as one of the Great Powers 
of the world has been strengthened and more firmly established 
than ever before by her action in the War and what has come 
out of it. Her recent Agreement with Russia marks an advance 
in prestige and influence that is most notable. The terms of that 
compact provide that neither Russia nor Japan will be a party 
to any arrangement or political combination directed against the 
other. The two Powers pledge themselves that, in case the terri- 
torial rights or special interests in the Far East of either, which 
are recognised by the other, should be threatened, they will take 
counsel together with regard to the adoption of measures for 
safeguarding and defending those rights and interests. To some 
extent the Agreement runs on lines similar to those of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and German comment on it was significant 
of disappointment and chagrin. Characteristically Germany 
attempted to sow discord among the Allies from it, and suggested 
it was a blow at Great Britain, hinting that it even might be 
regarded as taking the place of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
instead of its being the complement of the latter as is the truth. 
The Agreement was made with the full knowledge and the com- 
plete approval of Great Britain, who is naturally desirous that 
the relations between Russia and Japan should be those of endur- 
ing friendship, and when it was published it was welcomed in 
England. In this attitude Germany, however, sees nothing but 
our usual and habitual ‘hypocrisy.’ So, the Cologne Gazette. 
This leading German journal, after stating that the Agreement 
strengthened to an extraordinary degree the position of Japan in 
the Far East, and rendered the exploitation by her of China easier 
as doing away with Russian opposition, said that under it the 
sufferer was Great Britain—together with the United States— 
and that our influence as well as that of America in China was 
being lessened more and more by Japan. The Agreement really 
further cemented the alliance of Great Britain with Russia and 
Japan, and Germany of course was silent respecting the fact that 
it brought to nothing her intrigues for a separate peace which 
had been as incessant as unscrupulous. In January of this year 
the Marquis Okuma, the Japanese Prime Minister, declared that 
Japan adhered and would continue to adhere to the Pact of 
London, by which the Entente Powers covenanted not to make 
@ separate peace with the enemy. 

We still have large interests in China, and it is of great 
importance that we should understand how Japan views that 
immense and none too stable empire. And it is perhaps as well 
that it should be pointed out again that during the War our people 
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and our interests in China have owed their security to the loyalty 
of Japan to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Entente. That 
same Alliance postulates the independence and integrity of China, 
and the ‘open door.’ As everybody knows, the continued exist- 
ence of that vast country as an independent state would be pro- 
blematical in the extreme if there were not a genuine disposition 
among the Great Powers to maintain it. At present the inde- 
pendence of China, as well as her territorial inviolability, is to 
all intents and purposes guaranteed by Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States. In the negotiations which 
took place last year between China and Japan the latter secured 
certain valuable rights and concessions such as ninety-nine-year 
leases of the South Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway, to which she already had an excellent title. She also 
made certain demands of a novel niture, and though these were 
withdrawn, they yet indicated her attitude towards China and to 
the outside world with respect to China. Among these demands 
was one that China should undertake not to cede or lease any 
portion of her coastline or islands off the coast to any Power other 
than Japan ; China countered this by issuing a proclamation that 
she would not alienate any part of her coast or any of her islands 
to any Power. Japan does not wish to see China dismembered, 
nor does she desire to become dictator of China. On the other 
hand, she cannot afford to see China drift into anarchy and chaos. 
She would prefer that China shotld be sufficiently strong to 
govern herself and be independent of others. Japan has shown 
her sympathy with the reform movement in Chiha by giving 
advice and offering all possible assistance to the new President 
and his Government. Japan would like to get China, whose 
civilisation is that of many centuries ago, into line with the 
modern world. But whatever itresponsible Japanese chauvinists 
may say, the policy of Japan with regard to China remains based 
on the independence of that empire. 
ROBERT MAcuRray. 
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RECENT EXPERIENCES IN RUSSIA 


At the close of an article upon ‘ Neutrality in Northern Europe ’ 
in the July number of this Review, I suggested that it might be 
possible in a subsequent number to give some account of the 
deeply interesting and stimulating experiences which awaited me 
in Russia in the course of the same visitation. I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity. In the course of my Episcopal work I visit 
the Communities of North and Central Europe where there is a 
Church and resident Chaplain, once annually, or once in two 
years, just as my services may be required. This time it was 
after a two years’ absence that I went to Russia, and a very 
different route had to be taken. It may be of interest to have it 
deseribed. 

The sea passage is from Newcastle to Bergen, and takes about 
thirty hours, though by one boat in the week, Saturday’s, it is 
only twenty-four. The journey from Bergen by land is quite com- 
fortable though rather tedious, beginning on the southern shore 
of the great Norwegian Fiord, taking us through magnificent 
scenery to Christiania and thence to Stockholm—this is better 
than leaving out Stockholm—and then up to the remotest part 
of Northern Sweden at Haparanda close to the Arctic Circle. At 
the end of May and during June, we found that ‘there was no 
night there.’ 

The Swedish soldiers along the way and on duty at the frontier 
are of fine physique and very smart, and I am told that their army 
is a very efficient body of well trained troops, and might be very 
formidable if Sweden intervened later on. There is no prospect 
of this as things are at present, and I believe the Swedes are as 
determined as the Dutch to keep out of the conflict unless their 
neutrality is actually violated and their land invaded. From 
Haparanda the journey to an Englishman is especially interesting 
and novel. We crossed the river at Torneo, in Finland, in a 
curious kind of huge house-boat, which has been called not in- 
appropriately ‘Noah’s Ark,’ and were a very motley and 
picturesque assembly. There was a Persian Prince with two sons 
and suite, and a British officer in attendance, and some of the 
cloaks and furs worn were amongst the most striking I have ever 
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seen. Good wraps were needed as we made our way amongst 
the ice floes, but the warm and smiling welcome of the Russian 
officials at the landing place was very cheering. In everything 
that I have hitherto written of Russia I have dwelt upon the 
friendliness and kindliness of its people, but these national 
characteristics have never impressed me more than this year, and 
my fellow-travellers—a very varied set—felt as I did about them. 
They are however very watchful, and as I went along towards 
Russia proper I began to realise the altered feelings of Russia 
towards their principal enemy. The German language, though 
she has so many German-speaking subjects in her Baltic and 
Northern Provinces, may not even be whispered anywhere in 
Russia. I heard a mother and child speaking in a low tone at one 
of the stations as we walked about for exercise, and when I was 
able, though with difficulty, to distinguish that it was English, 
and joined them, I found that they were German-speaking Swiss 
but that, difficult as English was to them, they had to do their 
best with it, as their own language was absolutely forbidden and 
if spoken, even by neutrals, would certainly cause trouble. 
Everywhere as we went along we saw Russian soldiers. I 
have been told there are as many as 400,000 in Finland, chiefly 
recruits completing their training. Russia has such astounding 
resources. One learns that everywhere. She is well supplied 
with guns and ammunition now, as we are seeing in her great 
offensive in the Bukowina and Galicia, but she needs, and is 
seeking to have, a large surplus to arm her vast reserves, and then 
it is not difficult to see how those reserves will make their strength 
and influence felt. Everywhere the men were in high spirits and 
general well-being. They sting when marching, and sing then, as 
at other times, most beautifully. They march cheerfully along 
the road, and if it is a route march and without weapons, for 
exercise, they swing their arms to an unusual length of reach 
which gives a curiously confident and determined effect, and sing 
in perfect time and tune. Many of their marching songs are like 
our old-fashioned rounds and are caught up in different parts 
along the ranks, line by line. I tried hard in listening to see if I 
could find any system on which this catching up and joining in 
was done, but it was impossible. The whole effect was singularly 
beautiful, moving and exhilarating, and evidently as much so to 
the men themselves as to those looking on. At a large station on 
the way the whole platform was full of troops seeing a General off. 
As the train moved slowly out the men cheered again and again 
as he passed them, and one of his staff explained to me, looking 
affectionately at them, ‘ They have been very fond of him, as you 
see.’ * But’ he added ‘it’s always the same between our officers 
and their men.’ Nowhere is the human touch so effective as in 
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Russia. If you want your driver to hurry up, and you say abruptly 
‘More quickly!’ he goes on as before and sits stolidly like a log ; 
but if you say ‘Now, my own turtle-dove, I am so anxious to 
be in time,’ at once he is all anxiety to oblige, and there is 
an immediate improvement in the pace. Like ourselves, the 
Russians can be ‘ led but not driven.’ ‘There is a very real and 
affectionate understanding between their officers and men, and 
I have never been more conscious of it than during my recent 
time amongst them. 

I had the great happiness and privilege of having Mr. Stanley 
Washburn—the well-known Times correspondent—and his wife 
with me in the train from Stockholm. He is a hero and she a 
heroine, and I have never enjoyed travelling companions more. 
It was good to hear their experiences at the Front and to learn 
how genuine and strong is his conviction as to Russia’s great 
future. We had many things in common, and amongst them 
agreed that it had been a valuable addition to our previous experi- 
ences to have approached Russia for once not by the direct way 
of other years, but by the longer and more circuitous route through 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

One of the first things that attracted my notice at Petrograd 
was something that I had never expected to see in its streets. 
Everywhere might be seen displayed our own posters of the earlier 
period of the War. There were great numbers of people of all 
ages eagerly studying them, and especially that large one where 
the man in khaki and the brawny artisan are shaking hands and 
reminding each other that they are both working the guns 
together: The Russian people have at last been able to see how 
direct and moving was the appeal, before service was made 
general for all, addressed to our men to come forward and serve. 
The newspapers have been very faithful in letting the reading 
public know the full extent of our efforts to share with our Allies 
in waging the War at full strength and bearing its burdens. 
Some of them were particularly discerning and sympathetic as 
well as patient when they saw National Service coming nearer 
and nearer. Could anything be more worthy of our Russian 
Ally, with her own system of Compulsory Service, than the 
Retch last November commenting thus upon the Compulsory 
Service controversy ?— 

However one regards the English system of voluntary service, it is 
impossible not to follow with profound respect and sincere sympathy the 
heroic efforts of the people to reconcile the relentless demands of our time 
with the traditions and institutions bequeathed to it by history. 


I do not think any country in Europe except Russia would 
in the least understand why it was inevitable for us, being a free 
people, and requiring always that we must have deep convictions 
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before entering upon extensive changes in national life and policy, 
to pass through stress and even anguish before accepting Con- 
scription and Compulsion. The newspapers of Petrograd have 
been as true and faithful to the Alliance as they could be, and 
have taken very high ground and appealed to the intelligence as 
well as to the sentiment of their readers, just as I venture to 
think journalism has done for ourselves. ~The misfortune in 
Russia, however, is that such a large number of the Russian 
people do not read, and amongst them are of course the great 
majority of the soldiers. The posters in the large cities—they 
have been shown in the picture palaces also—have been extremely 
useful in letting their people know, but the troops have been left 
in lamentable ignorance as to what we were doing, or whether we 
were doing anything at all. It is incredible to us to think that 
great numbers of the men in the trenches on the Russian Front 
knew nothing at all about our heroic struggles for Gallipoli, and 
on their account, and were not even aware that our soldiers 
were in France or Flanders. A very general idea was that our 
Fleet kept the seas free for the Allies, riding at anchor for the 
most part, and that we financed them and made munitions. 
Hence the growing dissatisfaction last year, which at one time 
was really very serious, and the bitter proverb heard on all sides, 
‘ Great Britain is very brave, and will fight to the very last drop 
of Russian blood.’ The Poles varied it by substituting ‘ Polish ’ 
for ‘ Russian.’ 

That misconception has now passed entirely away, and we 
have Mr. Stanley Washburn largely to thank for it. He went 
here and there in our own country and in Russia pointing out 
in the most influential quarters that it was vital to the 
Alliance that we should let the Russian people and soldiers really 
know what we have been, all along, and are still, doing. We 
can easily see that British statesmen and their representatives 
would shrink from what would seem almost a boast, and that 
they should feel it more in accordance with our best traditions 
to do much and talk little, to fulfil our duties thoroughly and 
say as little as we could about it. But our enemies have had 
their propagandists at work in every country in Europe since 
the War began, and especially in Russia, and utterly false state- 
ments and most untruthful misrepresentations have been made 
about us. To the unreasoning and inexperienced crowd, if we 
make no reply or explanation, it seems that it can only be that we 
have none to offer, and the falsehood is accepted. This year has 
seen that policy entirely reversed, and now the truth is carefully 
made known as to passing events, though not as fully nor as 
quickly as some of us could wish ; and lies are contradicted as soon 
as they appear in print or are heard by word of mouth. 
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As we travelled together I was able to give Mr. Washburn 
a piece of very welcome information. He was saying regret- 
fully : 

‘How I wish postcards could be sent to the men on the 
Russian Front to let them know what we are doing! ’ 

“It has been done,’ I replied. 

‘When? ’ he asked incredulously. 

‘At Easter,’ I answered, ‘a hundred thousand of them, 
and I will introduce you to my friend—he’s on the train— 
who brought them over from London, and posted them in 
Petrograd.’ 

While he was still looking as if he thought it too good news 
to be true, I produced one, telling him it was the last and that 
I could not part with it, as I wished to keep it as a souvenir, 
and also to have it copied for a lantern slide to be used in lectures 
that I was proposing to give—and have since given—to some of 
our leading Public Schools. It is before me as I write, and 
describes a ‘ Field gun in action.’ There are four men in khaki 
engaged in loading the gun. The young officer is wounded 
and has his head bandaged, but ‘ carries on.’ Empty cases are 
strewn around and shells are bursting on every side. Other 
guns are at work, and one hag been put out of action, with a 
horse or two lying dead. There is a little wood near at hand. 
It is extremely well drawn and coloured. On the other side is 
a place for the address, and a message in Russian from the 
British soldiers on the Western Front. At the foot is the usual 
Easter Greeting, ‘ Christ is risen.’ It was good to see Mr. 
Washburn’s face light up with pleasure and satisfaction as he 
said : 

‘This is grand! The right thing at last! I can see the others 
crowding round the man who has been lucky enough to get one of 
these, and saying ‘‘ And those are the British soldiers, and they 
are fighting just as we are, and in France! Our Allies!”’’ 

Tt seems a little thing in itself, but every one of those hundred 
thousand postcards would help to form a public opinion in the 
Russian army of inestimable and incalculable value, not as far as 
we are concerned but for themselves. It is everything just now 
for Russia to know that all the heroic efforts they are making, in 
face of difficulties and hindrances which cannot be mentioned at 
present, are appreciated and will be supported by us on the West 
to the utmost of our power. It was full of significance for me 
therefore, and what I have written above may help others to feel 
it also, to read Mr. Washburn’s very graphic and interesting 
report headed ‘ Russian Vigour in the Salient,’ which appeared in 
The Times of the 8th of July, sent from Lutsk on the 5th of July, 
and in the course of which he wrote : 
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The news of the English and French achievements has spread through 
the army like wild-fire, and is greeted everywhere with profound apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm. Our general sent telegrams to each corps of his 
army, and the news is being read aloud to the troops by their commanders. 
I was with a regiment of Cossacks when the telegram was read by the 
colonel from his horse before the regiment, drawn up to hear the news. 
If the British realised what fresh vigour the stories of their heroic attacks 
bring to these Russian regiments hanging on to their hastily dug trenches 
against the devastating artillery fire of the enemy, it would help the Allies 
in the West to accept stoically the sacrifices involved. One was deeply 
impressed here with the extraordinary enthusiasm of these haggard, bloody, 
and war-stained Russian veterans when they learned that their Allies in 
the West were sacrificing and bleeding even as themselves. There is no 
people in the entire world so responsive as the Russians, and the news of 
the British and French advance has done more in three days to cement the 
Alliance than a year of diplomatic negotiations could possibly accomplish. 


Petrograd has of course great numbers of soldiers, some finish- 
ing their training and drilling daily in the vast Champ de Mars 
not far from the Winter Palace, and others are constantly passing 
through. They always sing as they march and look cheerful and 
in good spirits, and usually the song is of that ‘round’ character 
that impressed me so much in coming through Finland. While in 
Petrograd I met Captain Locker-Lampson bringing his Armoured 
Car unit—a very substantial unit it was—from their somewhat 
severe winter quarters. They were on their way to Moscow en 
route for , and he was very anxious I should go out to them, 
as they had not had a service for seven months. ‘l'o my great 
regret I could not go, for I was leaving that very evening to 
spend Sunday with our submarine officers and men, but I told 
him he would find a most excellent Chaplain in Moscow who 
would ask nothing better than to visit them and give them all the 
services and help he could. This he did in due course, and also 
arranged with Captain Locker-Lampson that the men should 
attend a special military service in the English Church of 
St. Andrew, marching through the principal streets on the way. 
I do not suppose that British soldiers have ever been seen in the 
streets of Moscow before, and the enthusiasm of the great crowds 
was unbounded: I do not think our men can ever have seen 
anything like it. 

Before leaving the Capital I was greatly interested in meeting 
a young naval officer who had been at —-— in the South in charge 
of a little party sent over to give instructions to our Allies in 
torpedo manufacture, and it was satisfactory to be told ‘ And the 
teaching was not all on our side. We learnt a good deal from them 
also that it was good for us to know.’ What strikes me so forcibly 
everywhere in the war area and in the Allied countries is that our 
officers and men are so keen and so amazingly full of vitality and 
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freshness, so confident and expectant. It is quite different from 
what one meets with in either the French or the Russians. The 
former are confident and full of assurance, but it is markedly 
controlled and restrained ; while the Russians, officers and men, 
though clearly in good spirits and cheerful, yet have a certain 
wistful expression as if they did not dare to let themselves go lest 
there should be experiences like those of last autumn before them. 
They wish to be calm and ready to meet them. Our own men, on 
the other hand, seem to me to be always free from any doubts at 
all as to the final issue, and so when young and in good health 
there is a perfectly infectious gaiety and freshness in all they 
say and do. One young officer confided to me, ‘ Speaking for 
myself alone, I don’t care how long this War goes on, I feel so 
fit that I enjoy every minute of my life and every breath I draw.’ 
Before leaving for Moscow I went to call upon the new Arch- 
bishop of Petrograd—or ‘Pitirim’ as one ought to call him. 
Russia’s Archbishops and Bishops are known by their Christian 
names--Pitirim, Nicholas, Macarius, Ivan, Sylvester, etc.—and 
this, as so many ‘other things do, helps to give that sense of an 
Apostolic ministry that we get in the New Testament. It had 
been arranged by the late Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, whose unexpected 
death has been an ‘irreplaceable’ loss to friends of the Russian 
Church, that I should call upon the Archbishop at the Alexander 
Nevsky Monastery, where he lives, at six o’clock, and he accom- 
panied me as interpreter. The Russian dignitaries rarely speak 
any other language than their own, though now and then one 
speaks a little French, and some think they might be able to 
express themselves fairly well in Latin, though they do not like 
to make the venture. We went therefore at the time appointed, 
expecting to make a call of about half an hour but, instead of that, 
met with a perfectly overwhelming reception. I had seen a choir- 
man or two in the outside passages hurrying along in his wonder- 
ful costume, and had wondered if he were late for some service. 
But as soon as the Archbishop, clad in a brown robe, wearing one 
or two Orders, and a white headdress with a magnificent diamond 
cross in its centre, had received me in the vestibule and, after 
embracing me, led me into his large entrance hall, I found the 
whole of the famous Metropolitan Choir arranged in order wear- 
ing their long robes, which fold over in front like a Japanese 
kimono, and are of blue and gold. They were eighty in number, 
sixty boys and twenty men, with a conductor wearing the ordinary 
black frock coat that we know so well, and as we entered they 
at once began ‘Rule, Britannia’ in Russian. There was no 
accompaniment, but the second verse was sung by the boys while 
the men made a curious humming noise which sounded like deep- 
toned harp strings, and the effect of which was indescribably 
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beautiful. ‘Rule, Britannia’ had never so moved me before. It 
was quite exquisite. The conductor beamed benignantly as he beat 
time with great precision ; the men seemed serious and thoughtful, 
while the boys, all with shorn heads, looked at the visitors the 
whole time except for a perfunctory glance at the conductor now 
and then as though in consideration of his feelings, and all sang 
as naturally and as easily and without effort as birds amongst 
the trees. It seemed to me one of the most faultless performances 
I had ever heard, and I thanked them most warmly and then 
asked at once for the Russian National hymn, which was given in 
the same beautiful and moving way. 

They also sang church music for us divinely, and while we 
were seated in an inner room afterwards we could hear other 
moving and entrancing anthems and psalms in the distance that 
made it very difficult to listen to the conversation of the good 
_ Archbishop and the other dignitaries of the Monastery he had 
asked to meet me. After tea and light refreshments we returned 
to the hall and immediately ‘Rule, Britannia’ began again, and 
again I asked for the Russian Anthem. Then we were privileged to 
hear some of the Serbian music which we had been faintly hear- 
ing while at tea, and that was most moving. It was from the 
Liturgy, and I had never heard anything to approach it before. 
When leave-taking, once more ‘ Rule, Britannia’ began—every 
time I liked it better—and once more the Russian Anthem fol- 
lowed. This wonderful reception quite overwhelmed me, but it 
was good to have it at once, for it prepared me for the same 
courtesy, cordiality, and profuse hospitality wherever I went 
afterwards, which was simply lavished upon me as being, however 
inadequately, representative of the English Church and British 
people. I always tried to make it clear that this was the way in 
which I viewed it, and assured my hosts in all places how grateful 
my brother clergy and fellow-countrymen at home would be to 
hear of it and to learn how warm the Russian hearts are towards 
them. I have usually said something like this: ‘ Everyone at 
home is eager to read and to hear about Russia. They love to hear 
Russian music, and want to learn more and more about Russian 
Christianity. Many are beginning to learn the Russian language, 
and Russian boys are being welcomed into public schools’ (care- 
fully explaining what our public schools are), ‘and we all feel 
deeply grateful for the way in which the Russian armies have 
invariably made their chief efforts when they could be of most use 
to their Allies, even though this entailed heavy losses for them- 
selves.’ It has always been most touching to see how grateful 
they feel just for being understood and appreciated. 

T had hardly been back at the Embassy where I was staying 
a quarter of an hour when the Archbishop and his attendant 
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secretary, wearing his white mitre and other garments as before, 
came to return my call, to present me with his photograph, and 
to, bring me letters of introduction and other instructions for 
my use in other places. I wish it were possible—but it would 
require an article to itself—to describe similar and indeed more 
amazing receptions elsewhere—at Moscow, the Sergi Troitska 
Monastery, Reval and other places—where ecclesiastical digni- 
taries seemed as if they could not do enough to show me how 
ardent are their feelings towards ourselves both as a Church and 
people at this time, and how eagerly they are hoping that our 
Alliance may be for many generations. ‘ Eternal’ is the word 
they used. At Moscow the courtesy, honour and real affection 
shown me were such that I had—my own countrymen there would 
not have been satisfied without it—to write to the leading news- 
papers and thank Church, Municipality, military and civil autho- 
rities and the whole people for the welcome they had extended 
me, and to say that I accepted it all most gratefully not for 
myself personally, but as I was sure it was meant, for the whole 
British people and their Church. 

I spent Empire Day in Moscow, going on there the previous 
evening with our Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, who had 
been invited to dine with the British Club and become their Presi- 
dent, preparatory to receiving the Freedom of the city of Moscow 
on the following day. Sir George has given a real lead in these 
stirring and anxious times not only to our British communities 
in Russia but upon the whole continent of Europe. He has 
also taken care in his speeches, from time to time, that Russians 
who read the newspapers should know what we were doing and 
meant to do. But he was quite at his best on Empire Day when 
he spoke of the Alliance and the conflict, and especially at the 
close when he spoke of the Russian reverence for the dead as 
shown by their care for British graves in the Crimea, and, in 
most earnest tones, dwelt upon the treachery it would be to those 
heroes who have given their lives for our cause if we were to render 
their service and sacrifice of so little effect as to inflict upon Europe 
an inconclusive peace. To me it was a memorable occasion, for I 
sat between General Mrozovsky, Military Governor of the fortress 
of Moscow, and Prince Odoevsky-Maslov, who has charge of all 
kinds of important matters in the Kremlin and entertains visiting 
dignitaries and persons of rank. We were on the left of the 
Chairman, and Sir George and his suite on his right. It was 
there I began to learn, what I came afterwards to realise more 
fully, the fervour—there is no other word to use—with which 
the higher Command, both in Army and Navy, regard their 
British Allies. I hardly knew whether to feel humbled or elated 
by the sense of it, but the latter feeling triumphed as I felt so 
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thankfully that my countrymen have done their best all over the 
world by fair and honourable conduct to deserve it; and when 
Mons. M. V. A. Maklakov, the well-known and eloquent Pro- 
gressive member of the Duma, gave his testimony to it, my cup 
of joyful appreciation seemed almost to overflow. He had been 
dwelling upon the Alliance and what it was to mean for the 
world’s future, and then, after admitting all the differences of 
temperament and ideals there are between us and the Russian 
people, he insisted that contrasts need not exclude but on the 
other hand prove to be complementary and uniting influences, 
and concluded his peroration thus : 


We know that you are restrained, that you are chary of the display of 
sentiment, but on the other hand your word one can believe, and when 
you give your hand one may take it without fear, and in this conscious- 
ness, I raise my glass to the might of the British Empire, and to the 
nation itself that has created this might. . 


As he took his seat the Englishmen present burst forth into 
tumultuous applause, and many said they had never heard a 
finer speech in all their lives. Its note of confidence both in 
their own destiny and in us as helping them to realise it at 
last—they are far too generous ever to think now, I feel sure, 
how long we stood in their way—was its leading feature. 
The speech was not delivered, it seemed to one who did not 
speak Russian, with any apparent force. The speaker had not 
at all a persuasive voice or manner. There was no rhetoric, and 
his gesture was most ineffective and almost irritating as he waved 
a forefinger to and fro, but his unanswerable arguments, and the 
fire of his passionate conviction seemed to sweep everyone into 
the influence of his appeal. It was the first time I had heard a 
Russian orator, and it can never be forgotten. It made me 
realise what one has often read of the difference between Cicero 
and Demosthenes in their great orations and their effects, for 
while the former sent his audience out to discourse about his 
style and perfect periods, the other sent them pouring forth 
crying ‘ Lead us to Macedon!’ No one at Moscow thought, 
for a moment or two, of M. Maklakov as he sat quietly down 
with bent head, but only of the fervid setting forth of the greatest 
opportunity two world Powers have ever had of-accomplishing 
really great things together. 

There will be no faltering or weakening now on that Eastern 
Front. We may feel sure of that with great confidence. Diffi- 
culties, hindrances, disappointments there may be, but no losing 
heart or abating the firmness of their confidence. Nor are there 
any illusions in Russia as to the strength and courage and 
efficiency of their principal enemy. A soldier in the trenches said 
to Mr. Washburn, he told me: ‘We have not the equipment, 
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nor education, nor military training of the Germans; we 
have not their artillery nor ammunition as yet. We are only 
simple fellows, with faith and loyal sense of duty, but—there 
are a hundred and seventy millions of us!’ Thus conscious 
of the power to last out and of the moral qualities that must 
accompany resources if they are to tell in the long run, he re- 
minded me of one of our own men who was showing me, when 
I. was at our Front some time ago, various little trophies he had 
taken from the enemy, and amongst them beautifully made 
articles of aluminium for the kit, 

“How excellent they are!’ I said, ‘just suited for their 
purpose.’ 

Yes,’ he said appreciatively, ‘ it’s so with other things too. 
In fact they’ve everything better than we have—eacept pluck.’ 

The events of the last few weeks have shown us how far men 
will go when they have that one virtue. It was at one time occa- 
sionally whispered of our Russian Allies, ‘I wish they did not 
surrender so easily and in such numbers.’ I have inquired very 
carefully about this, and I have never heard any authentic state- 
ments as to Russian surrenders except where comparatively 
untrained recruits, or those who had not been steadied beforehand, 
were brought under a bombardment at short notice or, as last 
year, comparatively unarmed. I am quite sure that most 
experienced men will bear me witness that no ordinary person 
can come under shell fire without being in a deadly fright—or 
what men call either a blue or a red funk—and if there is a 
stampede, either for retreat or surrender, it would be almost 
superhuman not to join in it. Everyone I know, or whose 
accounts I have read, who has had real experience gladly testifies 
that the Russian soldier is a brave fighter, does not grouse at 
all when undergoing real privations and hardships, and—inestim- 
able quality—is as cheerful and plucky in retreat as in advance. 

And what is true of the Russian soldier is as true also, I 
feel sure from what I have seen and heard, of the Russian 
sailor. It would be difficult to picture more varied or instructive 
experiences than those which have fallen to my lot during my 
recent and comparatively short visitation, and not the least in- 
spiriting and informing of them were those I enjoyed at a certain 
naval base. I went down my last Friday from the capital to a 
great port ‘ somewhere on the Baltic’ to spend Sunday with our 
submarine officers and men stationed there, with their very 
efficient flotilla. They are under the charge of Commander 
Cromie, who with his principal officers has just been decorated by 
the Tsar, and they are lodged, when their boats are in port 
and not actively employed, on a large Russian warship. It was 
on the great upper deck of the latter that we had our Sunday 
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services. It was enclosed by huge flags and arranged with 
temporary altars and seats. A veritable ‘House of God not built 
with hands’ we felt it as we had the familiar prayers and sang 
the old hymns, with the Commander to read the Lessons, the 
fresh air about us and blue sky above. No one could desire a 
better opportunity to deliver Christ’s message and speak for 
God, or wish for a more inspiring audience. 

The Russian Commander entertained us at luncheon, and 
beamed with pleasure at having such a goodly number of English 
guests. Later in the day I went on board one of the submarines 
and had everything explained. It was like being inside a great 
watch. One was surrounded on every side with such wonderful 
appliances and mechanism. It seemed to me that there was not 
one single bit of unused space. Everything is full of interest, 
though perhaps the periscope surprised and interested me most 
of all. Comfort for the men was the very last thing thought of, 
and it was not sacrificed for nothing, as one realised when it was 
explained how everything was designed so as to give the Com- 
mander absolute control of all the wonderful equipment, and 
enable him to have every part of the boat from bow to stern, and 
every person within it, under his actual observation. It was then, 
as I listened to some of their experiences as they came into the 
Baltic and their achievements since, and the things which are 
inevitable and others which are possible when carrying out a 
mission or in actual conflict, that I acquired a new significance for 
the words of the war prayer—quite one of the best we have, and in 
the very spirit of our Prayer-Book Collects—‘ who through perils 
of war are serving this nation.’ 

I made acquaintance with the Governor of the port and the 
Admiral of the station, and received such kindness, cordiality 
and courtesies from them both that I ventured to ask if I might 
have military permission—no civilian can go upon the Baltic 
without it—to go as passenger upon a cargo boat which was leav- 
ing for Finland on the Tuesday, and thus save myself the fatigue 
and loss of time entailed by a return to Petrograd and round to 
Helsingfors by rail. ‘Cargo boat,’ the Governor said, ‘No, I 
should think not! I will telegraph over and ask that a destroyer 
be sent to fetch you.” It came on the Monday, this beautiful 
modern torpedo boat, and on Tuesday I set out on my return, 
feeling a very proud and privileged person in having a Russian 
destroyer all to myself. It was a privilege to see Russian sailors 
on their own boat, smartly and happily at work, and I spent 
nearly the whole of the passage on the bridge with the captain 
and his officers. As always, they could not do enough to show 
one attention and give all the explanations and information in 
their power. It was a glorious day. We simply ripped our 
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way through the sea at tremendous speed, while a great wall 
of water shut out the view behind, rising up in sparkling spray 
from the fierce revolutions of the two screws. Gradually as we 
went on our way the whole Russian fleet came into view, mag- 
nificent battleships they seemed as they loomed out of the cloudy 
air, for some of them were at gun practice, and I thought myself 
one of the most favoured of men that afternoon in being able 
to see for myself how strong our Ally is becoming in just that 
branch of the service which has meant so much for us and that 
we can all see now will be vital for the future of our Empire. 
Next day I called upon the Chief Admiral of the Baltic fleet, 
accompanied by our Consul who spoke Russian fluently, to thank 
him for his great courtesy and real kindness in enabling me to 
come over the sea in a destroyer. It was very interesting to meet 
this very capable and attractive man for the first time, strong, 
quiet, calm, with wonderfully steady eyes and reassuring manner. 
He was most keen upon knowing, as all Russian leaders are, 
anything that I could tell him of the spirit of our nation and our 
feelings towards Russia. He was deeply interested in what 
I told him of my experiences in the trenches and firing line at 
Armentiéres, and, layman as he was, most eager to know what 
we thought about a better understanding, even reunion, for the 
two Churches. ‘That ought to come soon,’ he said with energy 
and decision. : 

He then spoke of the Jutland battle. It was the 6th of June 
and we had only the first depressing communiqué. Our sub- 
marine Commander had not found it depressing but had sketched 
out what he felt sure had taken place—as indeed it had—and 
said that there must always be great uncertainty about the success 
of trying to cut off a superior force and hold it. ‘ But,’ said he," it’s 
the only thing to do.’ The Admiral, however, had only heard 
the story of our heavy loss. Yet he also said ‘Do not mind that, 
for it will turn out, you'll see, that the enemy have lost heavily 
also, but while you can stand it, they can’t.’ 

Later on the Governor-General of Finland, seeing me off, said 
the same, and added ‘ You'll be glad to hear that we have just 
taken 12,000 prisoners in Galicia.’ That was the beginning of 
the great Russian offensive, and no one, I feel sure, expected it 
to be of that surprising and overwhelming character that it has 
gradually assumed, owing to the unexpected crumbling away of ~ 
Austria’s resistance. The significance of it cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Reviewing all one’s experiences, one is puzzled in trying to get 
a clear idea of what is really passing in Russia just now and what 
is to be the immediate outcome and result. The eventual issue 
appears to many of us to admit of no doubt at all. But Russia’s 
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effort just now is on such a vast scale, and is so far-reaching, is 
presenting so many different results in different places, is compli- 
cated, as I suppose is the case in all the belligerent countries, by 
so much that is unworthy and even sordid, has brought out some 
quite sinister personalities, that many questions as to the imme- 
diate future are very difficult to answer. One of our own 
countrymen long in Russia said to me ‘Sometimes I’m in the 
depths of despair at what I see and hear, and then lifted up 
to the zenith of confidence and even exultation.’ Another 
said ‘Sometimes one feels as one looks about that everything 
is wrong, and yet somehow we know that it will be all right.’ 
It seems to me that the title ‘Emperor of All the Russias’ is 
absolutely descriptive, not in the territorial sense only but in the 
political, intellectual, and spiritual sphere as well. There are 
many Russias to-day, and it is absolutely impossible to feel that 
we can in any way group them, or view them and their spirit 
synthetically. Russia herself is so vast that her people cannot 
understand her themselves, much less any of those outside her 
nationality. She isa nation and a people absolutely in the making. 

But there is a spirit in Russia at the present time, insistent, 
clear, and unmistakable, challenging the attention of other 
nationalities, and that is the steadily growing devotion of the 
whole people to the British Alliance, and the sense of unity which 
they feel convinced they will as a great nation derive from it. 
There is that unity—all the world has seen it—in the British 
Empire ; and as their population is more homogeneous than ours, 
they feel the same unity may not be for the Russian Empire an 
altogether unattainable ideal. So many Russian aspirations have 
seemed to show such poverty of result, have passed away one after 
another, barren and sterile, that one wonders that the people have 
not ceased to hope for the realisation of any true nationality at all. 
But now, at its best, Russia is all hope and aspiration and high 
endeavour, and does not feel alone. We are Allies, they feel, for 
great things and aims, not only for the duration of the War nor the 
immediate duties that peace will entail. ‘ Our Alliance,’ they say, 
‘is eternal.’ They are thinking, that is to say, of no temporary 
efforts and attainments, but of things (I have so often said it) to 
which at present we can see no limits, great things for civilisa- 
tion, humanity, and God, to be wrought out together, by our 
people and theirs, by their Christianity and ours, 


Hersert Bory, Bishop. 











THE ANTI-SMALL HOLDINGS MANIA 


THERE are still many people in this country who are strongly 
opposed to small holdings. That landowners and large farmers 
as a Class do not look upon them with favour is notorious. Another 
influential section declares that small holdings are uneconomic, 
and advocates instead the establishment of large farms run on 
‘factory’ lines. This section is still under the sway of a now 
happily obsolete school of political economy which is academic in 
character, ignores the human and social side of our problem, 
and therefore fails to see that it is essential to.maintain a fair 
proportion of small holders in order to secure social stability. 

But both sections share one opinion which may now be said to 
be universally accepted : that the land of the United Kingdom can 
and should be made to produce more, so that never again shall 
England be as dependent on sea-borne food as it has been during 
the past forty years. This is now happily common ground, but 
the object can only be achieved if we succeed in devising and 
carrying out a comprehensive land policy which will develop 
agriculture in all its branches. And it is at this point that I join 
issue with those who oppose the development of small holdings. 

We are told that small holdings are uneconomic: that they 
do not ‘ pay.’ I am willing to admit that under existing condi- 
tions, and with certain striking exceptions (e.g. Evesham) this 
statement is true, just as it is true of most of our large farms as 
well. But I accuse the opponents of the Small Holdings Move- 
ment of a complete want of imagination and of knowledge : they 
do not know what has been done in other countries in the way of 
developing small holdings as a means of vitalising the rural 
community, reorganising food production, and developing agricul- 
ture as a great national industry, and they completely fail to see 
that we can if we choose create similar conditions and achieve 
similar results here in England. 

Their contention that every measure for social improvement 
should be economically sound seems to me socially unsound, since 

, the economic factor is only one of many that form the foundation 
of society. But even from the strictly economic point of view 
land settlement, which in its narrowest sense is synonymous with 
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the Small Holdings movement, has been invariably successful, 
both in the Old World and the New, wherever the fundamental 
principles of settlement have been observed. In addition to Bel- 
gium and Denmark, whose success is notorious, there is Norway 
with her home colonisation system to check emigration ; there is 
Germany ever increasing her area of cultivated land by reclaiming 
heath and moor land and settling cultivators upon it ; and there is 
New Zealand with her closer settlement scheme on which she 
has spent 26,000,000/. during the last fifteen years. None of 
these countries have lost one penny over their great settlement 
schemes. 

Here we have the richest soil, a climate favourable to agricul- 
ture, markets close at hand ; and yet we are told that we alone of 
all people in the world are incapable of devising a great scheme of 
land settlement which on the one hand will give the cultivator 
those opportunities for success which are enjoyed by cultivators 
in other countries, and on the other secure a fair rate of interest 
and provide a sinking fund for the money advanced by the Govern- 
ment. The Press professes to attach much importance to the 
attitude of the House of Lords towards the present Land Settle- 
ment Bill, but I do not see why it should do so, for I have yet 
to learn that that august body has made any special study of 
scientific land settlement. 

At this point I would like to make it clear that I am not 
advocating the conversion of England into a country of small 
holdings ; no one is advocating such a course except perhaps a body 
of extreme politicians. But if the solidarity of the rural popula- 
tion is to be maintained small holdings must not be allowed to 
decrease, and we must therefore create conditions favourable to 
small holdings and not hostile to them, as in the past. 

We must create these conditions because 

(1) There are at present 291,000 occupiers of holdings of under 
50 acres, whose standard of life and methods of cultivation could 
be greatly improved. 

(2) If we are to retain in the United Kingdom our share of 
ex-Service men, and above all if we are to attract to a career on 
the land the needed proportion of the rising generation, it is 
necessary to provide conditions of settlement at least as favourable 
as those which have been created in our colonies. 

Life on the land must be made more attractive : community 
life must be developed. Some men put forward the big industrial 
farm as a substitute for closer land settlement, but do they 
seriously think that the life they offer of working for even a high 
wage plus a bonus can fer one minute compete with the attractions 
of living on a holding of one’s own and being one’s own master? 
On the face of it, it is absurd. 
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From now on the intelligent man who goes on to the land will 
do so because he feels the real call of the land. And being intelli- 
gent he will settle where the most favourable conditions are 
offered. No; the big farm run as a commercial enterprise cannot 
compete with or be substituted for settlement on small holdings. 
Fortunately there is no reason for its competing : there is room 
for the two movements side by side. In this country there is much 
land in the hands of under-capitalised large farmers which is dis- 
gracefully farmed ; and nothing could be to the nation’s greater 

-advantage than to convert some of this land into large com- 
mercial farms which would show how much a highly capitalised 
and scientifically run farm could produce in food for the nation 
and in profits for its directors. 

The following table shows how the land of England and Wales 
is at the present time held ; it gives us the number of holdings and 
their groupings according to size : 


Size Number Total Acreage 
SB sioliat ia 282,980 
Bi Oh be besaennis 7 121098} 201,722 1,366,990 
ee 2,636,094 
ce es 4.324.724 
101-150 | . . . 31,860 3,942,165 
MOM ois» aati Hina sae 143,402 7,844,200 
Over300. . ww:sCA A 6,736,767 


It is on account of the 291,000 men now holding under 50 acres 
that it is incumbent upon us to create conditions favourable to 
small holdings. Once they are created the number of small hold- 
ings will automatically tend to increase. And there is room for 
this increase, for the total area under this class of holdings 
amounts only to 4,286,000 acres, while the area held by the 
14,000 large farmers alone (those of 300 acres and over) amounts 
to 6,736,000 acres. 

Since the Departmental Committee on the Employment and 
Settlement of ex-Service Men published their report on land séttle- 
ment much criticism has appeared in the Press. Ih particular 
one article written by Mr. Orwin for the Edinburgh Review, 
under the heading of ‘The Small Holdings Craze,’ strongly 
attacks any development in the number of small holdings or the 
creation of conditions favourable to existing small holdings. 

From what I have already said I think it is clear that no 
such thing as a ‘small holdings craze’ exists. On the contrary, 
I believe that there is rather strong evidence of an ‘anti-small 
holdings mania.’ 

We have most of us met the type of man with settled convic- 
tions upon the present, past, and future of every subject con- 
ceivable. As regards small holdings he is convinced ‘they ain’t 
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no good, never was, and never will be.’ This in a nutshell is 
Mr. Orwin’s argument throughout. 

A well-worn statement made by the opponents of small hold- 
ings, and repeated in the Edinburgh Review article, is that, acre 
for acre, small holdings produce less than farms. But it is a fact 
capable of proof in every country in Europe and in all our 
Dominions that the subdivision of land or ‘the conversion of large 
farms into small holdings has in every known case led to an increase 
in the human and animal population and greater productiveness.’ * 
If this means anything at all it means that under certain condi- 
tions the aggregate of small holdings made out of the large farm 
represents a more economic form of production than the large 
farm. Itis very hard for any Englishman who has not studied the 
results of developments due to carefully thought out measures to 
realise this, and he obstinately argues from the bad conditions of 
the past. 

On page 344 of his article Mr. Orwin concerns himself with an 
argument about the agricultural ladder. As he is out to show that 
small holdings are a craze he must prove that though there may 
be, or ought to be, an agricultural ladder, small holdings are not 
an essential part of it. The Departmental Committee lay it down 
that promotion should proceed along the stages of allotment 
holder, small holder, small farmer, medium farmer, large farmer. 
But Mr. Orwin holds that the only ‘ economic’ ladder is labourer, 
farm foreman, farmer. 

The question is which system provides the best ladder? Now, 
as a matter of fact many of our large farmers of to-day were small 
farmers at an earlier period of their career—or at all events their 
fathers were. And, again, in most cases the farm foreman would 
be obliged to take a small farm in the first instance, but it is 
notorious that the foremen and labourers from very large farms 
do not as a rule make good small holders, for the reason that they 
have been brought up in an entirely different school of thought 
and practice. 

A further point in connexion with the ‘ladder’ is that many 
people oppose ownership because they think the small owner can- 
not rise but must always remain a small farmer. As far as the 
general principle is concerned the experience of Denmark—a 
country of ownership—proves that it is not true. The favourable 
conditions under which the Danish small holder works, thanks to 
co-operation, make promotion possible for all who know how to 
take full advantage of the help given by their ‘ partner Co-opera- 
tion.’ For it is quite easy for them to sell out at a good price 
and take a larger farm, and organised credit is always at hand to 
assist in the operation. 

1 Edinburg) Review, April 1916, p. 339, 
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It is, however, well to recognise that there are many men 
everywhere who are by nature meant to be small farmers, and 
our object should therefore be to make them the best possible 
small farmers. With us a man after so many years is just 
becoming master of his fifty-acre farm, but instead of staying 
on and developing it to the full he leaves to take a 100-acre farm 
and begin his career as an under-capitalised cultivator all over 
again. This process he may repeat several times in his life—to 
the benefit neither of himself nor of the nation. 

The ‘Glut argument’ is often used to show how inferior in 
position is the small holder to the large farmer, and Mr. Orwin 
makes great play with it. It is indeed inferior under present 
conditions, but it need not remain so unless we are asininely 
obstinate and continue to look upon glut as an ‘act of God,’ 
instead of regarding it as what it really is: proof of our neglect 
to devise sensible methods of distribution. 

In the autumn of 1914 there were so many apples that 
it did not pay to pick them, and hundreds of tons were 
left to rot on the ground. A similar thing, as we all know, had 
happened in many autumns before. But in this particular 
autumn, while our apples were rotting on the ground—because 
‘it didn’t pay to pick them’ because there was no profitable 
market for raw apples—a certain Government Department was 
buying 20 tons a week of dried apples at ‘War Contractor’s’ 
price through a neutral country from a certain district on the 
Continent known for specialising in the production of apple 
‘rings’ and all manner of dried fruits. This fruit was grown 
chiefly by the small holders of that district ; and as their Govern- 
ment do not believe in growing fruit and then letting it rot, they 
own a large number of travelling ‘fruit-drying plants,’ which 
they let out on hire to the villagers. 

Now, the members of the Departmental Committee do know 
that our senseless system of distribution is one of the factors which 
make life needlessly hard for many small holders; and in their 
Report they accordingly suggest that we should follow the example 
of other people and create a sensible system of marketing. And 
since the organised system of, let us say, Denmark has succeeded 
in capturing a 20,000,0001. slice of our own market in butter, 
bacon, and eggs, it is at least to be presumed that with similar 


_methods we might recapture some of this, our own market, for 


the good of our own people. 
But Mr. Orwin knows all this too. Indeed, his description 


(page 343) of the ‘ Twelve men, horses, and carts, a host of errand- 
boys on foot and cycles,’ who come daily ‘ into his street of ten 
houses ’ to deliver milk, bread, groceries, and meat to ten families 
is an exposure as scathing as any I have ever come across. But, 
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knowing this, I think it would have been more profitable from 
the national point of view if he had devoted less time to showing 
how impossible it is for small holdings to succeed under bad 
conditions (upon which we are all agreed), and more time upon 
the need of developing economic distribution. 

The desire of the Committee is to see more men on the land 
and an increase in the production of food ; they accordingly sug- 
gest means to make sure that the men shall earn a ‘ good living.’ 

But [says Mr. Orwin] ‘a good living’ does not necessarily mean 
greater production: Indeed, one of the explanations of low productivity 
at the present time is that our farmers want to get a good living for them- 
selves with little regard to their duty of producing the maximum output 
for the nation (p. 338). 


This statement is worthy of careful examination. Expanding 
the argument, it reads like this : 

System A (our existing farming system), if it aims at anything, 
aims at making a more or less good living for the farmers rather 
than at producing the maximum of food for the nation, whereas 
the object should be to secure a better living for the farmers and 
the maximum of production for the nation. In other words, 
‘extensive’ farming and low production are the common prac- 
tice. System A, therefore, is anti-national, and should be super- 
seded by another system under which the food producers would 
be as highly organised as the present available knowledge would 
let us (the nation) organise them. 

This is provided by System B, under which the State inter- 
venes wisely and soundly in the developing of the nation’s basic 
industry.” Under it even the large farms are cultivated inten- 
sively (in comparison with ours), and the total production of food 
is high. Under it both the nation and the farmers are gainers. 
System B has been at work for many years in Denmark, Bel- 
gium, France, and Germany, and in recent years in our 
Dominions. Its wonderful results are on record. Its adoption 
here in our country is suggested by the Committee and further 
urged in the Minority Report of its last full report. And yet 
there are many otherwise patriotic men who from their entire 
want of imagination oppose development in this direction. 

Again Mr, Orwin says ‘ The demand for small holdings seems 
to ignore all the lessons of history ’; we read on page 339 : 

Every kind of productive enterprise has developed from small begin- 
nings and never returned to them. The Village blacksmith’s shop has 
given place to the foundry; the tenant of 30 acres has been replaced by 
the man farming several hundreds; the village community, more or less 
self-contained, has grown into the British Empire. 


* This question is admirably dealt with in A. D. Hall’s Agriculture after 
the War, published by John Murray. 
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But what history does teach is (1) that the production of food 
and the production of manufactured goods are things which are 
in their nature not comparable; (2) that because of this funda- 
mental truth the healthy development of agriculture—the in- 
dustry of food production—has always been going on from 
large-scale production towards small-scale production. And 
history further tells us that wherever this process is reversed, 
wherever there is a tendency towards large-scale farming and the 
small farmer is definitely replaced by the large farmer, the result 
has been the decay and death of the nation which allowed this 
tendency to go on unchecked. 

Is it a healthy sign, we may ask, that our own system, which 
is a system chiefly of.large farms, is based on the principle of the 
farmer seeking his own profit—to the disregard of national con- 
siderations, and that with it all the total yield of the land tends 
to go down? But our small holdings, even under the existing 
unfavourable conditions, do produce more per acre than the 
large and medium farms. How much more, then, will they 
produce when they are carried on under the favourable conditions 
and careful organisation suggested by the Departmental Com- 
mittee ? 

Why has Australia passed her Settlement Acts? Why does 
even a vast country like Canada specialise in 160-acre home- 
steads? Why has every country in the Old World, including 
Russia, made systematic efforts to make room for an increasing 
number of people on the land by dividing and sub-dividing it? 
While our people have been listening to men who know that great 
alterations are necessary and yet fear to make them, and who 
harp upon the danger of ‘ putting the clock back 150 years’ and 
‘making substantial English farms revert to the small holdings 
from which they have developed,’ other nations have advanced 
by leaps and bounds by taking care that the land should be put 
to the fullest use by creating and maintaining a sufficient number 
of small farmers to give the required social stability, and by 
raising the standard of cultivation of all types of farmers. 

Every act of organising costs money. But the money is spent 
to secure higher efficiency. In production this means that it is 
spent to save money and earn more money. The members of 
the Departmental Committee have studied small-scale produc- 
tion as it is practised in different countries abroad, and find, as 
many students of the problem have found before, that it is most 
efficient where the producers are grouped in colonies. Logically, 
therefore, the Committee suggest that the group system shall 
be adopted here. The reasons will be obvious : none but the group 
system provides the foundation upon which to erect the organisa- 
tion for co-operative production, distribution, and credit, so that 
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the small holdings shall be as certain of becoming economic 
successes as it is possible for forethought to make them. Mr. 
Orwin rails at the expenditure which will have to be faced to 
provide this foundation, and he makes his statement seemingly 
quite unaffetted by the fact that such expenditure has every- 
where proved a highly profitable investment. He is apparently 
so convinced that small holdings cannot be economic units that 
he does not even shrink from arguing that it would be uneconomic 
to make them into economic units ! 

The next argument is stranger still. Mr. Orwin deplores— 
very properly—the difficulties which beset the small men in the 
way of obtaining credit, and so (he says on p. 342) ‘ they finance 
themselves in a variety of subterranean and irregular ways with 
which most people are familiar. They do get credit, but get it in 
the wrong way, and pay very dearly for it.’ He is genuinely 
sorry that this should be so—and leaves it at that. But the 
members of the Departmental Committee say : We, too, know all 
this : we, too, are very sorry, but, like the Quaker in the story, we 
are sorry to the extent of being determined to do something ; and 
what we mean to do is to establish better conditions. And the 
best and quickest way of getting these conditions is to create co- 
operative banks, backed by the State. These men have every one 
of them risked their lives for the nation; surely the nation can 
afford to risk something for each settler? 

What the Committee does not say, but what I would like to 
add, is this: In Germany the credit banks were lending to their 
members 1,000,000/. a day, chiefly on no better security than 
their good characters. The same idea of treating associated 
honesty as a loanable asset forms the basis of the credit system 
of a dozen other countries. But, says Mr. Orwin, it is economic- 
ally unsound for the State to guarantee co-operative credit banks. 
Does he mean to suggest that the borrowing value of the asso- 
ciated honesty of English small holders is lower than that of 
Finns—or Germans? 

In his anxiety to prove that a small holding cannot be, in 
any circumstances, an ‘ economic unit,’ Mr. Orwin does not dis- 
dain to draw an exaggerated picture of things as they are and then 
use it for the purpose of exposing the absurdly uneconomic way 
in which, according to him, things will be done in the projected 
colonies. 


Imagine, for example [he says on p. 342], the unproductive labour 
involved in sending round from holding to holding to pick up produce, 
all of which must be kept separate and distinct for identification at one 
depot ; imagine the additional burden of bookkeeping at the depot to keep 
track of the goods from 122 consignors. 


But surely this will not carry much weight as an accurate 
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description of the best method we could evolve here in England 
of dealing with the produce of a colony? If it does, it indicates 
a sad ignorance of the methods of collecting, grading, and selling 
produce which have been and are now being practised in various 
parts of the country with immense success. Accounts showing 
how co-operative collecting, grading, and selling of produce raised 
by men scattered over a wide area has resulted, after paying all 
expenses, in greatly improved returns have been published in 
endless numbers of periodicals and pamphlets ; and the producers 
who are benefiting by this system number thousands. 

In another place it is the twenty-five acre holding that is not 
an ‘economic unit of production,’ and Mr. Orwin gives us a 
description of the hard task of the holder to make a ‘fair living, 
with good luck’ ; but he omits to mention that he knows a twenty- 
six acre dairy holding which has been run for the express purpose 
of demonstrating that every intelligent and capable man, not with 
good luck, but with the good sense to learn what others have 
found out on his behalf, can make a very good living indeed on 
such a holding. In Belgium the head of the Agricultural Bank 
told me that the savings of the twenty-five acre farmers averaged 
some 80l. a year. The twenty-five acre holding, then, is clearly 
an economic unit in Belgium. Why not make it so here? 

Nor does the fifty-acre holding find favour as an economic 
unit. But it is notorious that in Denmark, under the sound con- 
ditions existing there, the fifty-acre holding is not only economic 
but that in point of income the Danish fifty-acre man ranks with 
our 150-acre farmer. 

Almost at the end of his article Mr. Orwin prints a sentence 
with which I think everyone will cordially agree. He says ‘ It 
is most desirable that a tremendous effort should be made to keep 
our best men at home, and that nothing should be left undone to 
this end’ (p. 354). This is quite an admirable statement of our 
duties towards our ex-Service soldiers and sailors, our country 
and the Empire. But these duties cannot be discharged by 
blindly attacking a system of placing men on the land that has 
everywhere proved successful, and which can undoubtedly be 
made to succeed here if we go the right way about it. Of course 
if the movement is left largely in the hands of men who do not 
believe in it, it is foredoomed to failure. Mr. Orwin seems to 
think that there is one royal road in the evolution of our industry 
of food production (his scheme of large farms highly organised), 
and that the small-holdings system is no road at all but an 
economic quagmire. He undertakes to prove too much, and his 
attempt ends in failure. 

What most of us discover as we go along in life is that there 
is no royal road towards any goal but that progress travels along 
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many paths. The economists demand that each road should be 
built on a very sure economic foundation, but we may ask them, 
What is this economic foundation? For the law of £ s. d. is not 
the supreme rule of life, whatever the doctrinaire economist may 
say. That the economic factor is a basic factor in the evolution 
of mankind we are all agreed, but it is only one factor. There is 
in addition the human, the social, the national, the moral, and, 
with us, the Imperial factor. We have seen what the disregard 
of the human and the national factor has done for our farming 
industry as it is to-day. It is frankly anti-national. Its narrow 
commercial system of economics ensures that it earns a profit for 
the farmer. It ‘ pays,’ and has on the whole paid pretty well 
during the past ten years. One would expect Mr. Orwin to be 
more than satisfied with this condition; for our farming to-day 
rests ‘upon a very sure economic foundation,’ but, strange to 
say, he is not satisfied. He, like others, sees the danger to the 
nation of an anti-national farming—a system that aims at pro- 
ducing a profit for the farmer, not at producing wealth for the 
nation, and his remedy for this dangerous situation is ‘ highly 
organised large farms.’ 

As I have said already, there is undoubtedly room for much 
development in this direction. The large under-capitalised 
farmer who is obtaining a low rate of production from his land 
ought in the interests of the nation to make way for someone who 
can produce more. The landlord ought undoubtedly to farm 
more himself, but if he does it must be on a strict business basis. 
Again, the production from the medium-sized farms (100 to 300 
acres) should be greatly increased. All this can be done if we 
take comprehensive measures : a piecemeal policy will be fatal. 

The truth is that what we stand in need of is a new outlook 
towards life. Our former outlook has brought us to a stage when 
a three-months’ food supply stands between us and national ex- 
tinction. Our economists told the nation that it ‘does not pay ’ 
to grow food at home when we could buy it cheaper abroad. Our 
economists did not know that the second great function of the 
land is to grow a crop of healthy men and women, and that is 
what the gospel and science of land settlement will teach us to 
do: to eliminate for ever the danger in time of war of being 
starved into submission, and to grow an abundance of sturdy 
citizens from whom we may direct a continuous flow to those 
parts of our Empire that stand in need of them. 

The Report of the Departmental Committee is the first 
attempt ever made in this country to start colonising our country- 
side on scientific principles. So far, when a man has applied 
for 2 small holding we have used all the devices of red-tape to 
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discourage him. An Australian told me once what he thought 
of the difference between his country and England : 


In the Old Country [he said] for about two years you make the poor 
devil feel as if you suspect him of stealing the land; and if he won’t be 
put off you say ‘ Here you are, here is your land, and be damned to you.’ 
In Australia we say ‘ Yes, you seem a likely fellow; now let’s see how we 
can get you fixed up.’ 


It is this human note, the wider, freer outlook, that thinks 
of wealth in terms of prosperous men and women, which the 
Report is seeking to introduce into our ways of dealing with the 
land. lt has designed a machinery which will take the ‘ likely 
fellows’ by the hand and settle them on colonies under con- 
ditions which will eliminate the risk of failure as far as it is 
humanly possible to do so. And when that success has been 
achieved, as it will be achieved—for I for one do not believe that 
the organisation of a small-holdings colony for success is any 
more beyond the limits of our joint intelligence than, shall we 
say, organising for victory in a world-war—we shall witness the 
beginning of a new era in our national evolution, when industry 
and agriculture will flourish side by side in harmonious develop- 
ment; when agriculture ‘ practised with science’ will not only 
produce our food but learn to tap the inexhaustible sources of 
the atmosphere for the raw material from which scores of new 
industries will manufacture sugar, starch, and its derivatives (of 
which alcohol is the most important), all of them eagerly sought 
after by the world-market ; and in the making of them will give 
healthy and well-paid work to every pair of hands willing and able 
to do it. 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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ART IN MEMORIALS 





SoME years ago the writer published a book, jointly with 
Mr. Wm. Brindley, on Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, to assist 
those who were anxious to put up a worthy memorial of good 
design, and to bring before them a series of old examples from 
various countries up to the end of the eighteenth century. Over 
six hundred examples were given. This, I have reason to believe, 
has been of considerable service to architects and sculptors ; 
but in view of the importance of our war memorials, which are 
sure to be many, and the changed conditions since the work was 
produced, a further word of advice and warning is necessary. 

A memorial is to perpetuate the memory of some great event 
or of someone loved, and therefore it must be taken in hand 
with an intense desire to express our deepest feelings; and as 
one generation speaks to another so our language should be 
imaginative, sincere, and beautiful. Much to this effect has 
been written in the papers and said at meetings, but we fear the 
average man is little helped and little the wiser. He probably 
thinks all is not as it ought to be; this is a time when he doubts 
a good deal, and the horrors of most of the nineteenth-century 
monumental work disquiet him, but how reformation is to come 
about he fails to grasp. This is bewildering and unsatisfactory. 

He wants to know what it is best to do. The answer 
in plain language is that he should first of all make himself 
acquainted with examples of monumental art, both ancient and 
modern, find out what appeals to him most, and then go to the 
right men to advise him. 

The propriety of being taught by traditional forms, which 
have been created in the past, should be obvious, but there is 
a distinct danger at present either to strain for an originality 
which jars upon our sense of harmony, or to break away from 
traditional teaching and join the thoughtless clients of the com- 
mercial firms. 

The memorials of the dead are nowhere seen in greater per- 
fection than in the architectural and artistic achievements to be 
found in our ancient cathedrals and churches in England, a yet 
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living witness to the skill and imagination of the old craftsmen. 
It has been truly said ‘in Westminster Abbey there is an epitome 
of monumental art for at least seven hundred years, infinite in 
its variety, of the best as well as of the worst, but quite unparal- 
leled in the world.’ These are object-lessons to be taken to heart 
if we are worthily to honour the memory of those who, as in the 
past, have fought for their country and died in her cause. 

In seeking advice there must be a clear purpose in our minds, 
for unless this is so the architect, sculptor and craftsman are 
probably called in in vain. For the more important memorials 
sound advice will no doubt be sought, but it is the smaller 
and humbler, the vast majority, in which the danger of unworthi- 
ness wants guarding against. 

A crying evil of to-day is the trading of the furnishing firms, 
the stores and others, all of whom are prepared to carry out 
memorials to any magnitude. The bait is so tempting—advice 
free, designs free, no fees, lowest prices and best value for money. 

This has grown apace since the War began, and it is 
deplorable. 

There is a power that might be enlisted to obtain a better 
standard of art—the irresistible attraction of being in the fashion 
—but the impetus needs to come from high places. 

This attraction was illustrated early in the sixteenth century, 
when in our old churches Renaissance memorials were erected 
by skilled craftsmen, mostly Italian, introduced by the Court, 
while the Gothic work of the fabric proceeded quite indepen- 
dently. The keenness to be in the fashion soon caught on; 
English craftsmen were employed not only for magnificent monu- 
ments but for humbler memorials, and they took it up, threw 
their individuality into the work, and created what is now known 
as the English Renaissance. 

It is very necessary for a fitting excellence that architect and 
sculptor should work together, not as so frequently has happened 
in the immediate past, when the architect or sculptor employs 
someone in the background who is and remains nameless. 

One of the most acceptable forms for a commemorative memo- 
rial for the interior of a building is the wall tablet or inscription 
panel. Either can be a work of art, whether elaborate or simple ; 
in both cases a fundamental condition is that the lettering of 
the inscription be well formed, well balanced and legible. This 
the Romans thoroughly understood, and the type of letter they 
used has, with certain modifications, been in use ever since, and 
became universal in England with the advent of the Renaissance. 
The letters are based on a full round in which the W’s, the O’s, 
the G’s and C’s, etc., are practically contained within a square. 
Small upright-hand letters can be used very well with these. 
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The small sloping-hand letters take with them a sloping capital. 
The importance of the lettering cannot be too strongly urged, 
and the inscriptions themselves should be concise statements of 
facts, and in irreproachable language. 

As to materials, a mountain limestone or any sound, durable, 
close-grained stone is suitable. Hopton Wood and some other 
stones are susceptible of a polish. Derbyshire alabaster is a 
beautiful material which can be used with fine effect, but natur- 
ally it cannot be used externally. Black marble, verde antico, 
rosso antico and cipollino are all sound marbles, and lend them- 
selves well, either for panels or for the frames to surround the ~ 
inscription, should colour be desired. To coloured marbles 
elaborate or even any mouldings are misapplied. The Greeks 
and the Romans invariably used their marbles for their owm 
beauty of material and colour, or, if moulded, adopted mere 
surface and shallow treatment. White marble should be either 
Greek or Italian ; both have a creamy tint. A dark marble frame’ 
enclosing a low-polished bronze, gunmetal, or a pale-lemon 
tinted brass inscription plate is effective ; there are many ancient 
ones to be found, and some of the frames are shaped, as at Ross, 
in Herefordshire. 

The letters of the inscription, for marble or stone, if cut, 
should be cut deeply; if raised, this should be done by cutting 
away the ground from the face of the letters leaving them in slight 
relief, as it were in panels. 

Tablets in repoussé copper or brass have a fragile and undigni- 
fied look, and are altogether unsatisfactory and unsuitable. 

Beautiful old examples of wall tablets are by no means rare, 
and heraldry is frequently introduced with fine effect. 

Few probably know of the collection in the Parish Chapel 
(formerly the Parish Church) of St. Marylebone ; these are refined 
in the delicacy and treatment of the lettering and ornament, 
and are restrained in size. 

In our old churches, or modern churches following Gothic 
tradition, it is quite unnecessary that the memorial should accord 
in style ; in the former case probably several centuries are repre- 
sented, and our dilemma is obvious, but in both cases a pleasant 
piquancy and quite legitimate effect are obtained by following a 
Classic tradition ; the converse, that is a Gothic type in a Classic 
church, is more difficult to reconcile : perhaps at the back of our 
minds it seems a reversing of the order of events. 

Many modern headstones in our village churchyards and nearly 
all in our cemeteries are terrible perversions of the right way of 
doing things, and of common sense. It simply rests with the 
public to insist, to revert to the older and more excellent lines. 
One might suppose the lure of cheapness had brought about the 
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evil, and indirectly it has; because thin sawn stones are now 
employed, and to satisfy pride and give value for money the 
height has been so increased that many of them are getting on 
for six feet high. 

In the old days almost without exception the headstones were 
thick, bevelled at the back and seldom exceeding three feet six. 
inches in height, and were moreover shaped at the head to very 
pleasant outlines, frequently with cherubs and other carvings. In 
the Adam period they were charmingly treated. There are some 
fine ones in Bunhill Fields Burying-ground and elsewhere in | 
London. The Greek stele or headstone is highly suggestive, for 
it admits of the introduction of sculpture in bas-relief. A good 
example of this kind was erected by the late Sir William Farrer 
in memory of his wife in Sandhurst Church, Berkshire. 

The Leicestershire Swithland slate headstones of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are worth study, for both in spirit 
and execution they are excellent ; the mellow green of the slate, 
to which age and weather have added delicate brown and yellow 
tints, is most agreeable. The ornament produced by the old 
carvers, though at times running into exuberance, is admirable, 
and is with the lettering in most cases picked out in gold leaf, 
which after some hundred and fifty or two hundred years of 
exposure to the weather remains astonishingly fresh and rich. 
At St. Martin’s and St. Nicholas’s in Leicester there are fine 
collections. The greater number have coats-of-arms and crests 
carved in slight relief and emblazoned. 

Churchyard altar-tombs lend themselves to sculpture, heraldry, 
and inscription, and have a noble and solemn appearance. The 
manner of construction of these tombs is rather a snare, and 
many of the old ones have fallen to pieces. The temptation has 
been to build them up too slightly, often cramped with iron, 
instead of copper, which, needless to say, has worked its own 
destruction. 

Crosses fill our cemeteries and vie with one another in be- 
wildering rivalry—mostly copies of Celtic crosses made in granite, 
marble or stone. There are some beautiful types among our 
mediaeval churchyard crosses, and many are also to be found in 
France, Spain, and Switzerland, where beautifully hand-wrought 
iron crosses prevail, notably at Fribourg. 

Memorials in the present day seldom take the form of floor 
slabs, technically called ledger stones. There are many old 
examples still: left to us, both in stone and marble and in marble 
‘with metal let in; but it is incredible what a number of these 
quaint and interesting memorials have been destroyed owing to 
the utter indifference of those in charge. 

To mention the broken column, the weeping angel, and granite 
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monolith is but to warn. They show a perverted sentiment and 
@ false art. 

The glass bells with artificial flowers, which some clergy and 
cemeteries allow, are really too stupid; they are mostly put on 
graves in place of other record to save trouble; they are by no 
means cheap, are utterly foreign to our teaching, and a very 
little more cost would have supplied a simple, appropriate, and 
permanent headstone. The Church authorities have power to 
stop these abominations, but are lacking in initiative. 

A simple, well-designed wall tablet can be made for 8l. or 91. 
and a headstone for about 61. There are skilled masons and 
carvers available who are over age for military service and of no 
use for munition work, nor has the cost of stone increased to 
anything like the extent of many other materials. 

It is quite a fallacy to imagine that good design means ulti- 
mate expense. A quite recent case is much to the point. A 
memorial had been given to an enterprising firm which on com- 
pletion provoked a criticism so unbearable that it was scrapped, 
and subsequently under sound advice a memorial was erected 
of quiet and dignified design at a quarter of the cost. 

In the case of crematorium urns many artistic forms can be 
adopted ; but these receptacles should not be made like boxes, or 
the under portion of the old-fashioned moderator lamp. They 
seldom are, but might be, very beautiful in design. Some very 
suggestive forms are to be found among the Greek and Etruscan 
remains in the British Museum and elsewhere. 

Although sculpture is beyond the scope of the more general 
requirements, it is interesting to remember how in the more 
important memorials sculpture during the Middle Ages has 
been influenced by the times, and to note the variation in the 
posture that the effigies have assumed. Until the sixteenth 
century this was nearly always recumbent with hands clasped 
in devotion ; then the posture became a kneeling one—the father, 
his sons behind him ; the mother, her daughters behind her; and 
later this gave way to the medallion and bust, but up to this time 
the coats-of-arms played a conspicuous part in the design, and 
were treated with marvellous skill. When, as years went on, 
we come to the flowing wig and Roman toga, and still later 
to the figure erect in self-assertion, heraldry, when introduced, 
was almost apologetic. 

Quite as interesting is the change and deterioration in the 
character of the inscriptions: the ‘ qui pur l’aime de 
priera . . . . jours de pardon avera’ and ‘de quele aime Dieu 
eit mercy’ of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were followed 
by the ‘cujus a’i’e propicietur Deus omnipotens,’ which 
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remained until the Reformation. A modification of this con- 
tinued in use, but ultimately gave place to the laudatory Latin 
inscription of the seventeenth century, which in its turn was 
superseded by the epitaph, too often degenerating into doggerel, 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Portraiture was no doubt carried out in English mediaeval 
sculpture in exceptional cases, as for instance when memorials 
were prepared during lifetime, which was not infrequent ; but it 
was not until the fifteenth century that fairly faithful portraiture 
was customary. 

It would be pleasant to think that the cross-legged effigies 
in the Temple Church were likenesses, but we find counterparts 
in Hertfordshire, Sussex and Northamptonshire; in fact it is 
clear that these came from different centres—say at Purbeck for 
the Purbeck marble, at Winchelsea for the Forest marble, and 
at Reigate for the firestone—where no doubt they were made. 
Examples of the three materials can be found as far off as 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 

A great number of cross-legged effigies are of a time later 
than the eighth and last Crusade of 1270—the existing cross- 
legged effigy of Brian Fitz Alan at Bedale, Yorks, 1302, of John 
de Hastings at Abergavenny, 1313, and of Aymer de Valence, 
Westminster Abbey, 1323, are instances, as none of these went 
to the Crusades. 

The bronze effigy of Richard Beauchamp, 1439, in his magni- 
ficent monument at Warwick is undoubtedly a portrait ; this was 
made by William Austin, citizen of London, and the tomb in 
Purbeck marble was agreed for with a ‘marbler’ of Corfe. 
Henry the Seventh, 1509, instructed in his will that ‘an image 
of our figure and another of hers’ were to be made, and we all 
know how superbly this was carried out by Torrigiano. 

Blocks of clunch, mountain limestone, alabaster, etc., were 
constantly being sent during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries to London to be sculptured, and this accounts 
for the many beautiful works, apart from the simple memorials 
made by the village mason or at the small local quarries, which 
we meet with in different parts of the country. 

Possibly the earliest use of Derbyshire alabaster for an effigy 
is the figure of John of Eltham, 1334, in Westminster Abbey. 
This material opened out great possibilities both of execution and 
portraiture. We find it used throughout the whole of England, 
and although a reaction set in in favour of brass about 1418, 
owing to importations from the Netherlands, the fashion again 
reverted to the use of alabaster, and its employment continued 
until the middle of the seventeenth century, and it was then 
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apparently only brought to an end by the failure of the quarries 
to supply sufficiently good material. There is now however but 
little difficulty in obtaining satisfactory blocks. 

In the seventeenth century we have, amongst others, the 
work of Nicholas Stone, who did some of the grandest architec- 
tural and portrait sculpture in existence—as for instance the 
monuments to Sir Francis Vere in Westminster Abbey, to Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, in Hatfield Church, and to Thomas 
Sutton in the Charterhouse Chapel; and with these sculptors 
came to an end the long-descended English recumbent effigy. 

When figure sculpture is narrowed down within a medallion 
or to a bust, and the frame is architecturally treated, the result 
can be very successful ; the sculptor is enabled not only to show 
his skill in portraiture, but to form an appropriate conventional 
frame to contain it. A bust bracketed from a wall and uncontained 
can scarcely escape failure, and it is certainly an incongruity when 
placed in our old churches, where unhappily it may occasionally 
be found. 

Stained-glass windows, in which the art may be exquisite or 
the reverse, are more than likely to form a considerable number 
of war memorials. We all claim to possess good taste, or at 
least profess to know what we like, which is intended to convey 
the same idea ; but as the subtleties of stained glass and of colour 
schemes are not born in the best of us, terrible work gets irrepar- 
ably ‘dedicated.’ For in this work above all others no efficient 
check exists; the parson and the public are usually complacency 
itself. 

It would be easy to name many thoroughly reliable stained- 
glass men, but to go and see some of the finest old glass, as at 
York Minster, King’s College, Cambridge, Great Malvern Abbey, 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and compare it with modern glass, 
would clear up many misconceptions. It would then be easier 
to judge who are now doing good windows and who are doing 
bad. It ought to be unnecessary to warn the public against 
advertising firms, and also that a cutting price can never mean 
a satisfactory result, as good artists naturally, as in the case 
of portrait-painting, command a better price than inferior ones. 


Only the fringe of such a subject as ‘ Art in Memorials ’ has 
been touched upon, but enough has been written to show that, 
although a memorial may in all sincerity be placed ‘ to the Glory 
of God ’ and ‘ in loving memory,’ yet how misplaced may be the 
confidence of the former hope and how pitiful may be the result, 
so lacking in beauty, so ill-designed. 

A pure and noble sentiment seeks for an outward and visible 
sign. How shall it escape disaster? 
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If the advice already given helps towards a wise solution the 
writer’s object will have been attained. It is summed up in three 
essentials—to know individually what is wished, to have this 
knowledge based on sound reasons, and to seek the loyal co- 
operation of trained assistance in the carrying out of the work ; 
these are the material points to be observed to ensure success. 


W. SAMUEL WEATHERLEY. 
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SUB-HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESSES 


IF evolution is a law of Nature in the broadest sense, it must 
obtain in the realm of mind as well as in that of matter. Accord- 
ingly, if we are to regard Man as an evolutional product, we must 
suppose that his mind as well as his body is a development from 
lower forms. His bodily evolution does not present any serious 
difficulty. All evolutionists, however they may differ on other 
points, are agreed that some parental or ancestral bodily characters 
are capable of being transmitted to progeny, and that thus indi- 
vidual physical superiorities get a chance of being perpetuated, 
with the assistance of Natural Selection. Evolutionists also 
assert that mental qualities may be similarly transmitted, but 
how this mental transmission can be effected is a much more difti- 
cult question. The physical characters are contained in, or at 
any rate can be referred to, the transmitted germ-plasm ; but we 
know of no mental or spiritual germ-plasm by means of which 
mental characters can be handed on to posterity. It is clear, no 
doubt, that physical correlates of mental characters are comprised 
in the germ-plasm, but these are not the characters themselves. 
They merely provide the physical conditions—chiefly of brain- 
structure—which enable the mental characters to be manifested. 
Materialists, indeed, declare that the phenomena of Mind and 
yonsciousness are merely ‘properties’ of a complex form of 
Matter. These properties moreover are regarded as ‘ epipheno- 
mena,’ mere superfluous adjuncts to the physical processes of 
brain and nerve-tissue—processes which would go on just as well 
without them. 

Materialism, however, is at present rather discredited, and 
most philosophers now hold that mind, in one way or another, has 
an existence of its own, which does not originate in Matter, and 
does not perish with the material organisms in which it is mani- 
fested. If this be so, Man’s mental ancestry cannot be traced 
along precisely the same lines as his physical ancestry. Physical 
qualities have come down to us through a long line of ancestral 
germ-plasms, but here in every case the transmission takes place 
inter vivos. The physical quality is transmitted from living 
parents to living progeny. It could not, of course, be otherwise. 
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But in the case of mental qualities, since these—ex hypothesi— 
are not comprised within the germ-plasm, heredity must be 
effected by some other mode of transmission—some mode which 
may operate after the physical death of the organism to which 
they belonged. The whole subject is extremely difficult, and is 
far too complicated to be discussed here : nor is this necessary, for 
it is only one of its aspects with which we are at present con- 
cerned. The transmission of germ-plasm can only take place 
between living—physically living—organisms, for the germ- 
plasm is part of the body, and perishes with it. If an individual 
organism dies without progeny its physical qualities die with it. 
But what happens on physical death to the mental qualities and 
the mental equipment generally of the dead organism? If it does 
not die with the body it must survive in some form or other. 
Apparently only two alternatives are open: it may be absorbed 
into some central reservoir, as it were, of mind, or, as is much 
more probable, it may retain an independent existence as an indi- 
vidual mental structure, which will preserve the mental qualities 
of the dead organism. We do not feel much difficulty in ascribing 
such a survival to the human mind-structure, for this is not only 
@ consciousness but a self-consciousness, and ‘ self’ carries with 
it an idea of identity which cannot readily be broken up. With 
man, too, we seem to recognise the beginning of a new chapter in 
Nature’s story. In many ways Man has freed himself from the 
dominion exercised by Nature over the lower animals. For 
instance, his highly developed mental qualities have almost 
entirely precluded the operation of Natural Selection upon him ; 
and, as Sir E. Ray Lankester remarks, ‘they justify the view 
that Man forms a new departure in the gradual unfolding of 
Nature’s predestined scheme.’ * 

His future evolution, therefore, may proceed on entirely new 
lines, but his past evolution has been through the lower animals, 
and his present mental structure must therefore have been derived 
from theirs. This however (if we exclude the Materialist theory) 
would be impossible if animal consciousnesses perished with the 
physical death of the animals to which they belonged ; and con- 
sequently the existence of human self-consciousness involves, 
not only the existence, but the survival of sub-human conscious- 
nesses. M. Fournier considers that animal consciousnesses 
reincarnate into new animals of the same species.” It is highly 
probable that this, to a great extent, does occur, but it will be 
observed that the process is only remotely evolutional. It re- 
sembles marking time rather than a forward march. Moreover 
it does not provide for animal consciousnesses of extinct species. 


' Kingdom of Man, p. 25. 
* New Light on Immortality, p. 191. 
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As I have already indicated, it is outside my present purpose to 
discuss the precise mode and course of the evolution of these lower 
consciousnesses, but it seems probable that this can only be 
effected by some system of reincarnation, coupled with incorpora- 
tion into higher consciousnesses. 

At this point however we encounter the vexed question as to 
whether characters which have been acquired by the individual 
organism during its life, as distinguished from the characters 
which it has inherited, i.e. characters contained in the parental 
germ-plasms, can be transmitted to progeny. The Lamarckian 
school held that acquired characters could be hereditarily trans- 
mitted, while Weismann and most later biologists declare that 
they cannot. The question is still unsettled. Both sides, per- 
haps, have stated their respective cases too strongly; but it is 
generally admitted that acquired characters are, at any rate, much 
less transmissible than those which have been inherited. To take 
a simple instance by way of illustration. A man during his life 
acquires proficiency as a violinist, but if and so far as this pro- 
ficiency does not come to him through his parental germ-plasm, 
it will not be transmitted to his progeny. The proficiency, 
however, is in essence a mental character, and consequently will 
be retained in the mind-structure which survives the death of his 
body. During the man’s life the acquired proficiency undoubtedly 
modified and improved his brain, but this improvement of brain 
will not, if Weismann be correct (and he is admittedly correct 
to a great extent), pass on to his descendants. Evidently, then, 
if human mind-structures preserve acquired improvements while 
human brains do not, their advance will be more rapid than that 
of the brains in which they can function, and it is certain that no 
conscious mind-structure can function properly except in a brain 
of adequate complexity. Applying this to the lower animals, it 
seems probable that, in course of time, a good many sub-human 
mind-structures or consciousnesses must frequently be unable to 
find a suitable physical tenement, and accordingly may have to 
remain, sometimes for long periods, in a discarnate condition. 
How will they be employed during these discarnate intervals? * 

For the majority of these their ascent into higher stages of 
existence will be brought about, as I have suggested, by their 
incorporation into superior mind-structures. Till this occurs 
they will probably continue to reincarnate from time to time 
in animal bodies of the same species. But under any circum- 
stances it seems likely that they will often be left without 


* I confine myself here to mind-structures which have attained consciousness, 
and consequently require a brain; but there must be many which fall far short 
of consciousness. For it seems clear that a mental structure of some sort must 
be attached, not only to the very lowest living organisms, but possibly even to 
the atoms of inorganic matter. 
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any physical tenement, and may spend considerable periods 
in a discarnate condition. How, as I have said, will they 
be employed during these discarnate intervals? To what 
purposes will their energies be applied? Employment of 
some sort there surely must be. For, on the one hand, it is 
almost inconceivable that a vast assemblage of consciousnesses, 
some of them comparatively highly developed, should fail to put 
forth any energies whatever, and, on the other, it is quite out 
of keeping with the general lines of Nature’s scheme that forces 
of such potency should remain idle and unutilised. Now, in the 
first place, there is no reason why the process of their develop- 
ment or the sphere of their utilisation should be confined within 
terrestrial limits. It is difficult to suppose that this Earth of ours 
is the only seat of life and mind in the Universe‘; and, if there 
be more worlds than one, it is at least possible that mind-struc- 
tures should be capable of passing between them, though we 
cannot detect the laws of their migrations. Behind the veil 
which divides us from the things not seen there may well be 
realms for these consciousnesses to traverse which are not acces- 
sible to us, forms of activity, openings for usefulness, of which 
we have never dreamed. Yet even if we confine attention to 
this world of ours we can perhaps guess at some of the purposes 
which discarnate mind-structures may fulfil. 

We are accustomed to speak of the blind powers of Nature, 
and in a certain sense the description may pass. Laws of Nature 
(in the scientific sense) are blind as Justice is supposed to be 
blind. They do not discriminate between persons; they take no 
account of motives or intentions. If not demonstrably inviolable, 
they are, so far as we know, inviolate uniformities of sequence 
and co-existence. But though in this sense they may be blind, 
it does not follow that they are wholly devoid of intelligence. 
The energy which is postulated as the source of all Nature’s 
operations is itself inexplicable. If it is a true hypothesis it can 
only be regarded as a metaphysical cause of the physical pheno- 
mena which surround us, and as such is much nearer to mind 
than to matter. From this point of view, therefore, the powers 
of Nature may well be the outcome of a higher purpose ; in other 
words, we may reasonably consider that the ‘laws’ of Nature 
are the decrees of God. If this be so, may we not further surmise 
that a Divine intelligence would, as far as possible, use intelli- 
gent instruments to carry these decrees into effect, and that the 
energy required for the operations of Nature may in some cases 


“ I do not overlook Wallace’s views (Man’s Place in the Universe), but 
his arguments, I confess, appear to me inconclusive; and moreover they are 
directed not against the existence of life, but against the possibility of its 
development elsewhere (The World of Life, p. 185). 
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be supplied by lower consciousnesses acting under the control of 
the Divine Will, as intermediate instruments between that Will 
and Matter? 

Again, may not some of the rarer powers of the human con- 
sciousness be exercised by the aid of these consciousnesses? Take, 
for instance, the various forms of telepathy. If between persons 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic—or for the matter of that on 
opposite sides of the room—there is a mental gap~as complete 
as the spatial gap which divides them, it is impossible (on the 
current theories of mind) to conceive how telepathic communica- 
tion can take place between them. How can there be an actio 
in distans between mind and mind? How can the perceptions, 
the emotions, or the ideas present to the one consciousness be 
transmitted across a mental vacuum to the consciousness of the 
other? But the difficulty would be greatly diminished if space 
should contain some suitable media by which the two could be 
connected. Such media must of course be of a mental character, 
and discarnate mind-structures, even of a low order of develop- 
ment, would answer the purpose. In such a case it would not 
be in any way necessary that the mind-structures acting as the 
transmitting media should apprehend the meaning or significance 
of the message transmitted. The changes or impressions pro- 
duced on the transmitting media by the transmitted idea need 
not be faithful reproductions of that idea as present to the con- 
sciousness at either end of the chain of transmission. The 
operation may well resemble a telephonic message. In this the 
words spoken by the sender produce waves in the air, which, by 
causing the diaphragm of the transmitter to vibrate, produce 
vibrations in the strength of the electric current, which by a 
magnetic contrivance produces vibrations in the receiver at the 
other end of the telephone, which in their turn produce air waves, 
which finally render up to the hearer the words originally spoken. 
Here there are words at each end of the chain, but assuredly 
none in the middle; and a like explanation may apply to the 
transmission of ideas. Nor is telepathic transmission of ideas 
necessarily confined to man. Anyone familiar with animals must 
have been struck by their faculty of apprehending each other’s 
ideas with a readiness which is out of all proportion to their 
apparent means of intercommunication. Vocal sounds and bodily 
gestures may do much, but they can hardly be adequate to deal 
with the elaborate communications which sometimes seem to pass 
between animals. It is at least possible, therefore, as some have 
thought, that telepathy is employed by the lower animals to 
supplement their defective means of communication by voice or 
gesture. Myers defines telepathy as the power which life has of 

5 Hudson, The Evolution of the Soul, p. 23. Myers, Human Personality 
(Abridged Edition), 174 note. 
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manifesting itself to life,* and M. Bergson gives a similar ex- 
planation of instincts. He suggests that animal instincts really 
rest on a direct insight into life and its needs. Nor is this insight 
confined to the life of the particular species to which the creature 
belongs ; it extends to the life of other species with which it has 
relations. By way of illustration he takes the paralysing instinct 
of certain wasps. These lay their eggs in spiders, beetles, or 
caterpillars, which they have first paralysed by judiciously planted 
stings. The victims thus treated will go on living, but motionless, 
for a certain number of days, and thus provide the larvae when 
born with fresh food. The wasp’s object is to paralyse without 
killing, and the instinct which reveals to it the conditions of its 
own life gives it a direct insight into the vital conditions of its 
victim, informing it where to sting. It is, in fact, a sort of 
‘sympathy,’ as M. Bergson puts it, which teaches the wasp 
‘ from within, so to say, concerning the vulnerability of the cater- 
pillar.’ ” 

These explanations are probably on the right lines, but they 
do not get rid of the original difficulty. They may be correct 
accounts of the nature of the process, but they do not explain its 
mode of operation. Life may have the power of manifesting 
itself to life by some process which is independent of the ordinary 
media of communication ; but if these are excluded what is to 
take their place? What is the medium through which the mani- 
festation is made, or through which the grim ‘sympathy’ of the 
paralysing wasp acquires its information? Obviously it must be 
something of a mental character, something which is akin to 
consciousness. And here we may turn, perhaps, to the material 
world for a hint as to the configuration of the world of Mind. 
In the former we find material objects surrounded and permeated 
by the ether which is the raw material of Matter. And so it may 
be that the world of Mind consists of mind-structures situated in 
a surrounding sea of the mind-stuff which may be the raw material 
of mind. This combination of mind-structures and the material 
of which they are composed may be regarded as analogous to the 
combination of nerves and neuroglia, and would constitute a 
medium through which telepathic and similar information might 
pass from one consciousness to another. 

M. Fournier’s conception of an ascending scale of being calls 
up a vivid picture of realms of life and consciousness stretching 
immeasurably beyond the limits within which we are wont to 
confine them. If this picture be in any degree true, it is clear 
that sub-human and perhaps other consciousnesses may play an 
important part in the system to which we belong; but it must 


* Human Personality, Abridged, p. 187. 
’ Creative Evolution, pp. 181-3. 
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be freely admitted that there is little direct evidence to corrobo- 
rate it. Eminently probable as its main features seem, no satis- 
factory proof of their actuality is forthcoming. Nor is this 
surprising. The different orders of incarnate consciousnesses in 
Nature’s scheme appear to have normal limits beyond which they 
do not, or do not ordinarily, range. It is only (at any rate in the 
case of man) when the normal consciousness is to some extent 
superseded by the subjective or subliminal consciousness that 
experiences of this hidden realm begin to emerge. Science has 
of late taken serious notice of the subliminal consciousness, but 
it is not disposed to admit that its testimony is veridical. This 
disinclination is natural, and to a certain extent deserves to be 
respected. We must undoubtedly be on our guard against the 
hallucinations and illusions of a mind diseased, yet at the same 
time we ought not to lose sight of the distinction between a morbid 
representation of the normal consciousness and a representation 
of the subliminal consciousness, which, though abnormal, is not 
necessarily false. Indeed, even an unsound consciousness need 
not be on that account a lying witness. Dr. Maudsley, in a 
, striking passage, says: ‘ What right have we to believe Nature 
under any obligation to do her work by means of complete Minds 
only? She may find an incomplete mind a more suitable instru- 
ment for a particular purpose.’* It is no conclusive objection to 


the reality of an abnormal experience that the mind of the 
experiencing individual is diseased. This merely means that his 
consciousness is unfitted for its ordinary terrestrial functions : 
it does not follow that his experiences in this condition may not 
let him deeper into truths beyond the range of his ordinary con- 
sciousness. 


When we speak disparagingly of ‘feverish fancies,’ surely the fever- 
process as such is not the ground of our disesteem—for aught we know to 
the contrary, 103° or 104° Fahrenheit might be a much more favourable 
temperature for truths to germinate and sprout in than the more ordinary 
blood-heat of 97 or 98 degrees.® : 


Perhaps we may go further still and suggest that it is not only 
possible but probable that the abnormal will present itself more 
readily through a morbid than through a perfect mind. Every 
manifestation of the abnormal involves a struggle of the sub- 
liminal consciousness to force its way through the supraliminal 
consciousness by which it is ordinarily controlled. In such a 
struggle we may well suppose that it would find its easiest egress 
along some physiological route whose efficiency was permanently 
or temporarily impaired, such a route offering a line of the least 
resistance to its efforts. This is the meaning of the theory 


* Natural Ceuses and Supernatural Seemings, p. 57. 
* James, The Varieties of Religious Bxperience, p. 15. 
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formulated by Myers, that ‘ it may be expected that supernormal 
vital phenomena will manifest themselves as far as possible 
through the same channels as abnormal or morbid vital pheno- 
mena, when the same centres or synergies are involved.’” 

In any case we are bound to recognise that if the abnormal is 
capable of being known at all, such knowledge is only possible to 
an abnormal consciousness. Now the subliminal consciousness is 
a well-established psychological entity, and can properly be 
described as an abnormal consciousness. It is concerned with a 
realm which to the ordinary or supraliminal consciousness is 
closed. Probably it supervises those workings of the bodily 
organs— digestive process, gland secretions, and so forth—which 
the supraliminal consciousness cannot apprehend. It works un- 
ceasingly, but it works unseen, because the construction of our 
bodily organism is not adapted to permit of its full manifestation. 
Speaking generally it only rises to the surface and becomes 
revealed when the ordinary consciousness is from som cause 
temporarily in abeyance. It seems clear that it can sometimes be 
brought into supraliminal operation by intoxicants or anaestietics, 
and the late Professor James made some personal experiments on 
this aspect of nitrous oxide intoxication which have an interesting 
bearing on the subject before us. He writes : 


One conclusion was forced upon my mind at that time, and my impres- 
sion of its truth has ever since remained unshaken. It is that our normal 
waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call it, is but one special 
type of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest 
of screens, there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely different. 
We may go through life without suspecting their existence; but apply 
the requisite stimulus, and at a touch they are there in all their complete- 
ness, definite types of mentality which probably somewhere have their field 
of application and adaptation. No account of the Universe in its totality 
can be final which leaves these other forms of consciousness quite dis- 
regarded. How to regard them is the question,—for they are so discon- 
tinuous with ordinary consciousness. Yet they may determine attitudes 
though they cannot furnish formulas, and open a region though they fail 
to give a map.!! 

Unless this testimony from one of the first psychologists of the 
age is to be brushed aside entirely as based on mere hallucination, 
it looks as if Professor James had come into some sort of contact 
with just such a realm of discarnate consciousnesses as we have 
been discussing. 

Perhaps too there is something to be learnt from the tangled 
mass of legend and folk-lore which has come down to us from 
the past. The evidence from this source is vague and untested : 
it is overlaid with absurdities and superstitions, but it is massive. 


*° Human Personality, Abridged, p. 255. 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 388. 
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We find through it all a persistent tradition of the existence of 
beings—fairies, elves, pixies, et hoc genus omne—who may be 
broadly described as. non-moral, consciousnesses which are alert, 
but in a sphere which is strictly circumscribed ; intelligent but 
hardly rational, unstable as water, and governed wholly by the 
caprice of the moment. Friendly or spiteful as the fancy seizes 
them, and with few interests beyond the limits of some narrow 
routine or function which they discharge mechanically. Outside 
this they live for the moment only. If they are happy it is the 
irresponsible happiness of an unthinking creature. It is a revel 
of life with them but nothing more; for they have no souls, 
though some of them yearn passionately to obtain one. Even in 
our own day we can trace the influence of this ancient tradition 
in the nature spirits which haunted Browning’s fancy so vividly. 
Their way is not our way, but sometimes the paths may cross. 
Under the stress of some strong emotion, in the rendings of 
anguish, or in the exaltation of ecstasy, we may catch for a 
moment these powers at play. A passing rapport is established 
between us and them. For the time our lives run in unison with 
theirs. For just this fleeting interval the current of our being is 
swollen by an inpouring flood which joins it. But the two 
streams diverge once more, and we are left wondering at the 
might which possessed us but has passed away. As Browning 
conceived them these shadowy powers care nothing for us. They 
neither love nor hate us: they have their own work to do. For 
a moment we may become attuned to them, and the great melody 
of their life may blend with ours while the conditions of this 
brief union endure. But they soon dissolve, and we sink back 
into ourselves again, as the mysterious music dies away into 
silence. The powers have no need of us. They just relapse into 
their ancient mood. 

All this no doubt does not come to very much, and I claim for 
it no greater weight than it deserves. Science cannot be asked 
to accept the crude beliefs of unscientific ages. A poet’s fancy 
is not to be taken seriously. True enough. But when the poet’s 
fancy chimes in with the tradition, and both are corroborated by 
the experience of a psychologist, we have some reason for keeping 
an open mind on the subject ; some reason for reflecting whether 
the tradition must needs be all error, whether the poet’s fancy 
may not have been touched by revelation. But even if such 
evidence be discredited altogether, the picture which it has con- 
jured up still remains ; and the picture itself surely presents to us 
a possible phase of man in the making. Beings like these, con- 
scious but not properly self-conscious, or endowed only with the 
‘receptual’ self-consciousness of Romanes, non-moral, limited 
in function, and limited in volition, are very much what we should 
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expect to find among the non-human consciousnesses from which 
self-conscious man has sprung. But here, for the present, these 
speculations must stop. What functions such consciousnesses 
may possess, how far they may be amenable to human control, or 
how far, on the other hand, man may be subjected to their infiu- 
ence, these are questions which must be left for the future to 
answer. That such consciousnesses actually exist has not been 
proved, but it has been shown to be probable. And if they do 
exist, James is certainly right in warning us that no account of 
the Universe can be final which leaves them disregarded. 


NoRMAN PEARSON. 


Vor. LXXX—No. 475 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ENGLAND'S EMPTY CRADLES‘ 


Tat war abroad was emptying England’s homes, and sin at 
home was emptying England’s cradles, such was the burden of 
a speech of mine in April last at the Mansion House. Naturally 
enough I was glad on that occasion to support the War Seal 
Foundation Scheme, which has for its object the creation of new 
homes, and I seized the opportunity to implore married folk, 
whom God calls to become parents, not to refuse. 

Since that appeal my post has much increased in bulk ; printed 
literature, letters and postcards having been pelted at me for many 
weeks by all sorts and conditions of men as well as of women. 
Some of my correspondents have shown much sympathy, others 
have found fault with me, as a celibate, for daring to intrude 
upon the birth-rate question at all, while most of the letters 
attempt to set up a defence of a refusal of parentage, as though 
God and the country had no say at all in the matter, and as 
though it were no outrage against the laws of nature, but, on the 
contrary, a provision and dictate of them. 

Instead of attempting to answer even a tenth of my admoni- 
tors, critics, and advisers, I think it may be better, through the 
courtesy of the Editor, to deal rather more fully with the matter 
of their correspondence in the pages of this influential Review. 

At first sight it might perhaps seem incongruous for a priest 
to take part in a problem altogether outside his life. It will be 
asked what can he know from personal experience of the diffi- 
culties and trials of married life? True, he can know nothing 
about these matters empirically. But he can know the wrongful- 
ness, say, of gluttony and of intemperance, though he may never 
have experienced the pangs of the glutton or the pains of the 
inebriate. So, too, a priest may know, without having himself 
entered into the sacred state of marriage, that the love which 
ought to subsist between husband and wife is a delicate and 
beautiful actuality, that it is a relationship symbolising the union 
between Christ and His Church, and that, on the contrary, what- 
ever is wrong, unjust, vicious, or grossly animal in it, is dangerous, 
perverted, and destructive. 

* After some experience I can say that, if on the East-sides of our chief 


cities we need cradles for the babies, on the West-sides of them we want babies 
for the cradles. 
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A celibate priest, like any other citizen, who loves his country 
and wants to see its people religious and contented, and the race 
high-principled and progressive, knows as surely as he knows 
anything that there are mental attitudes, there are conventional 
standards of morality, there are physical relations between man 
and wife, there are views about wedded life so revolting to the 
sense of a Christian, so opposed to the teaching of Christianity, 
so inimical even to the material well-being of the State, that if 
any true progress or happiness is to be realised they must be 
banished, root and branch, from the thoughts and homes of the 
people. 

It is surely not incongruous or presumptuous for an ambas- 
sador of Christ, with the tradition of centuries of teaching sup- 
porting him, to speak of what he must and ought to know 
concerning the application of those Christian principles which 
are vital to the guidance of Christiam adults all over the world. 
If a priest may not speak, who may? 

But it is rather as a citizen than as a priest that I enter into 
this controversy. And first of all I want to make my chief object 
in writing this article quite clear. It is not to exhort or advise my 
fellow-citizens to enter into the married state ; that is a question 
which they must answer individually for themselves. Neither is 
it to advocate large families in all circumstances ; for some parents 
either cannot, or do not, make provision for the support, nourish- 
ment, and education of a large family, and sometimes, through 
delicate health, women cannot bear or rear any more little ones. 
But then the restriction must be due simply to moral restraint and 
self-control. But my object in writing is, as a British citizen who 
cannot fail to recognise the gradual trend of the nation toward 
selfish and individualist hedonism, with a consequent appalling 
amount of personal unhappiness, resulting in great measure from 
the positive repudiation of marital obligations, to ask my fellow- 
countrymen this question : ‘ Are the homes of England still the 
foundation of England’s greatness, or are they being tampered 
with, not to say undermined, by selfishness, luxury, and sin?’ 
As a priest who has seen much misery and moral depravity in 
many cities and on several continents, I might repeat this same 
question with even still more emphasis and earnestness. 

At the outset I am met by the anti-national Socialist, who 
retorts : 

Don’t prate about English homes or the State. What are they to me; 
and what am I to them? I do not accept the idea of the omnipotence of 
the State. Why should I sacrifice myself for that? 


We need not, for the moment, debate the question whether 
or not the State has omnipotent control over its citizens, but 
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anyhow this much is certain, that no man, in the present stage 
of civilisation, where States are for the most part compacted and 
fully organised, can for a moment reasonably pretend to regard 
himself as an independent unit, free from the obligation of 
serving the State. 

You cannot [as Mr. Lloyd-George in his characteristic way said recently 
at Conway], you cannot run a war as you would a Sunday School picnic, a 
number voluntarily bringing something, and others lounging about taking 
advantage of what the others have done. 


I contend, then, that a man who realises that he is a member 
of a State, be he Socialist or not, is a debtor to it, and is bound 
by principles of the strictest justice to render it service. 


When one of these fellows (anti-national Socialists) babbles about his 

life and personality being sacred, when another declares that the War is 
no quarrel of his, and when a gang of others denounce military service as 
tyranny, they are talking humbug.’ 
Yes, indeed, for when you accept the benefits provided you by 
the State—benefits of personal immunity, of comfort, of culture, 
of justice, and of freedom—you are morally bound in return to 
help the State when, for instance, she is waging a just war, and 
she calls upon you to rally to her flag, and to fight for her honour. 

Men and women who have chosen the married state as their 
condition in life are no less under a most serious obligation to 
the State. They must contribute to the upkeep of the popula- 
tion, and so must refrain from making use of positive and artificial 
measures for limiting their families. They must not do that which 
cannot fail to do serious harm to the State. They too must serve 
the State. 

We cannot raise the race [says Dr. Saleeby in another context, but the 
words admirably suit the present one] by degrading individuals. Whatever 
lowers the humanity of fathers and mothers, whatever elevates the 
physiological above the psychological, the body above the mind, is an 
enemy to the race and no method for its regenerators.° 
The physical organism takes its own revenge for any abnormal 
or vicious use of its functions. Such abuse impairs strength, it 
lowers vitality, it demoralises the national character. It is a crime 
against the State. 

But if we regard marital relations from the point of view of 
Christian morality it is utterly revolting to the Christian con- 
science (and this, I think, is universally admitted by the Christian 
Churches) that functions ordained by God for the procreation of 
the family should be positively misused and diverted from their 
chief and proper object, and exercised instead for the gratifica- 
tion of sense, to the deliberate exclusion of every other rational 


? Quoted from a recent number of the Sunday Chronicle. 
* The Methods of Race-Regeneration, p. 22. 
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end. Even upon the supposition that a man does not believe in 
a personal God, as I greatly fear some of my countrymen do not, 
still, the use of bodily functions merely for pleasure, to the exclu- 
sion of every rational end, ig a rebellion against right reason and 
a degradation of human nature.‘ Often enough such revolting 
action entails a burden of physical suffering not on the woman 
only, but on man also. ‘Truth to tell, God will not be mocked 
nor His laws defied with impunity. 

And this brings me to what I have to say about the appalling 
decline of the national birth-rate. In writing about it, some 
statistics are necessary ; but I will endeavour to present as few 
as possible. 

Followers of the neo-Malthusian school, who elaborate 
statistics, undertake to prove to their own satisfaction that the 
fall in the birth-rate down to a certain point is a blessing to the 
country. I do not propose to discuss the population problem 
from an economic standpoint, but my contention is that the 
result ‘of the teaching of this particular school is absolutely and 
limitlessly a national curse. Alas! there are even some indi- 
viduals who regard their newly discovered so-called principles of 
Eugenics as the advent of a new era of prosperity and blessing to 
Kingland. 

I have no quarrel with correct principles of Eugenics, but the 
Kugenist ought not to forget that Eugenics must rank as the 
handmaid of religion, not as her master. Servants, we are told, 
must not forget their place. Nor dol find fault with the working 
hypothesis called the survival of the fittest. By a prudential 
limitation of births among all classes of people, this school of 
race-refiners and quality-growers contends that our nation will 
be better equipped to fulfil its world-wide mission and to attain 
its high and noble destiny. It assures us we are going to keep 
people alive much longer; and the residue, though small, will be 
very fit indeed; Samsons in strength and Daniels in judgment! 
But still it will be small, will it not? It will still possess the 
mortal heel of Achilles; and the accident of war, or of famine, 
or of pestilence, in spite of all precautions, may easily bring the 
race with all its boasted excellence to a premature grave. 

No statistician will convince me that a progressively declin- 
ing birth-rate makes for anything but national disaster. It 
means the triumph of death over life; not the shout of victory, 
but the wail of defeat. ‘ Britons,’ I break in to cry out, ‘ hold 
your own!’ 

The death-rate may be lowered ; it has been lowered in recent 
years, as also has the rate of infant mortality been reduced from 
150 per 1000 births in 1900 to 95 in 1912; a splendid record, 

* Cronin, The Science of Ethics, p. 130. 
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which means the saving of 50,000 infants who by the tables 
fifteen years ago would have died. But even now for every 
soldier who lays down his life for his country, there is a baby 
lost at home. In 1914 the figures of infantine death-rate in 
England and Wales reached 92,166 out of 878,822 births. The 
Women’s League of Service, founded in 1910 to unite women in 
a common bond, to further the interests of motherhood, and to 
help and befriend mothers and babies, is doing a much-needed 
national work in mother craft and baby welfare. Much may be 
hoped for in this direction, but this alone will not save the nation. 
The limit in the reduction of the death-rate must sooner or later 
be reached ; and when it is reached, no skill or device or healing 
art will be able to infuse vigour into aged bodies, and so compen- 
sate for the unnecessary sacrifice of infant life, or the selfish 
avoidance of parenthood. Human tendencies must always be 
reckoned with. People will always follow the easier path, 
especially if it be pronounced safe. You cannot philosophise, or 
legislate, or dragoon people into having a large number of healthy 
children when all the time your neo-Malthusian is teaching that 
they ought to have fewer. Alas! our people, instead of turning 
deaf ears to this vile instruction, are proving only too sadly 
docile to it. The tenets of this new philosophy are poisoning the 
springs of our national life. Later on, what will the stream be 
like? 
Surely nobody would care to deny that the birth-rate of this 
country, speaking for the present only of England and Wales, 
is not what it should be, or what we should like it to be in view 
of the number of the married. This depressing phenomenon, not 
peculiar, indeed, to this land, has been attributed, among other 
causes, to a decline in natural fertility. This, I take it, is a 
contention that cannot be supported by facts. Anyone who has 
the slightest acquaintance with the poorer districts of our cities, 
knows that the lack of children is not in the slums. The crying 
need of children is to be observed in the better homes. It is in 
the ‘ West-ends ’ of our chief cities that you miss troops of bright- 
eyed, laughter-loving, romping children, and what ought to be 
the bone, blood, and muscle of our future citizenhood. If 
this state of things is to continue, what else can it mean but that 
the State will in the near future have to be recruited more and 
more from its less well-grown, finely set-up, vigorous and healthy 
H elements. Its stronger and better stock, physically speaking, 
meanwhile is well on the high-road to ultimate extinction. The 
bare thought of the possible disappearance from our midst of such 
fine fighting stuff ought to sound a note of alarm to all the 
country. 
The neo-Malthusian at once cries out: ‘Teach the poor also 
to limit their families, and let us have fewer weakly, defective 
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children.’ Granting their assumptions, the logic is sound. We 
have now to show how immoral and anti-social those assumptions 
are. 

Meanwhile, with all their efforts to spread their vile, anti- 
national doctrines, Malthusians have produced as yet, thank 
God! not much effect upon our wage-earning fellow-citizens ; 
while, as I have said, this mischievous teaching is actually pene- 
trating and permeating those homes in which potential lives can 
least of all be spared; homes from which have enlisted those 
glorious, clean-cut, well-knit frames to which I have referred - 
with so much national pride. 

It is interesting to note that M. Jacques Bertillon, the 
eminent French statistician, gives a table showing the annual 
births per 1000 women, aged from fifteen to thirty years, in 
different quarters of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London, represent- 
ing six grades, from the very poor to the very rich. In all these 
four capitals, fertility is greatest among the poorer classes, while 
it gradually diminishes as comfort and luxury increase. May it 
not, then, be fair to argue that these four nations are being 
actually populated from the poorer and needier sections of the 
community—often, indeed, from the bodily unfit and the mentally 
deficient?° What a commentary upon the neo-Malthusian 
Gospel ! 

This state of affairs, it will be answered, only proves that the 
new doctrines have not as yet completely made their way into the 
consciousness of the hand-worker; so you must not blame the 
doctrine. But what I want to know is this: when it shall have 
made its way thither, where will then be the children of the 
better stock? If it is irksome to have even one child, why have 
any? If you may lawfully avoid having a second, why not avoid 
having the first? Once on the downward slope, and free from 
the control of morality, what shall prevent the mere pleasure- 
seekers from ending in the abyss? When the workers begin to 
limit their families, the well-to-do will cease having families at all. 

Strange that even a slight acquaintance with human tenden- 
cies should teach these doctrinaires so little practical wisdom. 
Alas! their real mission would seem to be planning a national 
cemetery and scheming to fill it, leaving England, like Rachel, 
in tears over her little ones that are not. 

Many causes, we may grant, concur at present to render the 
birth-rate low. Some of them are inevitable, others are not so. 
It is probably inevitable at present that the birth-rate should be 
lower than usual, because of the increased prices of food, because 
of small separation allowances, because of the absence of so many 

*H. T. Ashby, Znfant Mortality. It is not suggested, as might seem, 
that increase of comfort is the cause of the decline in fertility, and still less 
that poverty is a cause of increased fertility. 
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married men from home, and of the actual deaths of prospective 
husbands. In view of these facts, numerous as ‘ war-weddings ’ 
have been, the marriage-rate has been sensibly lowered by the 
War. 

But we must bear in mind that the decline in the birth-rate 
began long before any of these causes came into operation. 
Making the fullest allowance for the fact that the year 1876 
showed a high birth-rate, the following figures point to a rapid 
and alarming decline since then. The figures have reference 
only to England and Wales for quinquennial periods, from 1861 
to 1910. These are the average births per 1000 of population : 
1861-65, 35.1; 1866-70, 35.3; 1871-75, 35.5; 1876-80, 33.3; 
1881-85, 33.5; 1886-90, 31.4; 1891-95, 30.5; 1896-1900, 29.3; 
1901-05, 28.2; 1906-10, 26.3.° 

The last average, 26.3, is for the period 1906 to 1910. In 
1915 the birth-rate declined to 21.9, and now it has fallen to 19.5.’ 
But this actual low rate may be in some measure due to the War. 
Unfortunately, however, if we take the average, year by year, 
the same steady decline is to be observed. Thus for the ten years 
1904-13 the birth-rate was as follows :—27.7, 27.1, 27.0, 26.3, 
26.6, 25.7, 25.0, 24.4, 24.0, 24.0. Observe, this falling rate was 
not due to fewer marriages, for during these same ten years the 
marriages per 1000 of the population were : 14.7, 14.7, 15.0, 15.2, 
14.5, 14.1, 14.3, 14.6, 14.8, 14.9. 

The birth-rate in 1913 was therefore lower than during those 
years, 1908-9-10-11, when the marriage-rates were distinctly 
less.* 

The actual fertility of marriages is practically the dominant 
factor in the natural increase of the population. If the death- 
rate has declined, as it has done; if infant mortality has been con- 
siderably checked, as cannot be denied; if emigration has been 
practically balanced by immigration, as it has; then we ought to 
expect the natural increase in the population to be an index of the 
fertility of marriages. 

That infant mortality has fortunately been checked, will be at 
once apparent from the following figures: Infant mortality per 
1000 births of children who did not survive for twelve months? : 
From 1890 to 1899 : 151, 149, 148, 159, 137, 161, 148, 156, 160, 
163. From 1900 to 1912 : 154, 151, 133, 132, 145, 128, 133, 118, 
121, 109, 105, 130,"° 95. In 1913 and 1914, 105 and 110; in 
* Figures taken from Newsholme: The Declining Birth-rate. 

? In Edinburgh the birth-rate has shrunk to 17.9—just half what it was 


forty years ago. 
* These figures are taken from the Daily Mail Year-Book, 1916. 
* Figures taken from Ashby : Znfant Mortality. 
%° This figure 130 was abnormally high in 1911 on account of the hot and 


dry summer. 
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1915 it was 128, and in 1916, 114—showing a slight increase, but 
yet a considerable decline on the figures of the ‘nineties. 

In spite of this decrease, where we should have expected a 
natural increase in the population, we find instead a shrinkage ; 
therefore the actual fertility of marriages is declining not only 
in comparison with the ‘seventies and the eighties but with 
nearly every other period.’ Thus: 


England and Wales. 























| — | 1876-80 | 1881-85 | 1886-90 | 1891-95 |1896-1900) 1901-05 | 1906-10 | 
Oana LES "ETON 7 apf 
Birth-rate. . .| 353 | 335 | 31.4 | 30.5 | 293 | 282 | 263 | 
Infant mortality . 145 | 139 | 145 | 151 | 156 | 138 | 117 
Rate of natural in- | 
crease . : .| 146 | 14.1 | 12.6 | 11.8 | 11.6 | 12.1 | 11.6 
oe ij yi S Le? a | 








Now the falling off in fertility becomes still more alarming 
when we go into homes almost anywhere in England and find, as 
most regrettably we do find, a growing preponderance of families 
consisting not of four or even five persons but of three only. Of 
the 314 areas comprised in the census of 1911, it is astonishing to 
observe that only forty-six show a majority of families (per 1000 
families) containing more than three persons in each. The fol- 
lowing table shows the average number of persons in the families 
(per 1000 families) in the Administrative Counties and their aggre- 
gates of Urban and Rural Districts, in County and Metropolitan 
Boroughs, and in those Urban Districts of which the population 
exceeded 50,000 at the census of 1911 *?: 


Number of Persons in Family 
3 4 5 





England and Wales . ‘ : . 194 181 144 
London , : ; : , . 185 164 129 
Total of County Boroughs : . 193 185 148 
Total of Urban Districts (exclusive 

of London and the County Boroughs) 196 187 149 
Total of Rural Districts . ‘ . 194 177 140 


Total of Urban Districts (inclusive of 
London and the County Boroughs) 193 183 145 
It will be of interest, in passing, to notice that the areas 
which showed a larger proportion of families of four persons than 
of three in the family are mainly in the Northern Counties ; thus, 
for example, in Birkenhead, Durham, Gateshead, Sunderland, 
Liverpool, Bootle, Manchester, St. Helens, Salford, Warring- 
ton, Wigan, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Middlesbrough, and Barnsley. 
The list might be continued with very little variation. Thus it 


" Figures taken from the Local Government Report on Infant Mortality for 


1912 and 1913. 
Census, 1911: Summary Tables, p. 337. 
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appears that the population is recruited more from the industrial 
sections of the community, though slowly enough from them. 
The more highly educated and leisured classes are not contribut- 
ing their share to the population. They are some of them, any- 
how, enjoying the privileges of the married state while shirking 
its responsibilities. I sometimes wonder what can be their out- 
look upon life, what are their ideas of patriotism, and whether 
they realise they are bleeding our nation to death. 

It has been asserted that increased nutrition diminishes fer- 
tility, whilst, on the other hand, a limited or deficient nutriment 
increases it. This is not so. ‘ Fullness of bread and idleness’ war 
against morality but not against fertility. The well-to-do provide 
their country with small families not because of high living but of 
low thinking. I grant that-Doubleday’s True Law of Population 
is against me, but so far from being proved or even antecedently 
probable, facts militate against his contention. 


It is highly improbable [says Dr. Newsholme '] that the average nutri- 
tion of French wives is so much higher than that of Irish wives as to account 
for a difference in corrected birth-rate of 21.6 and 36.1 per 1000 of popula- 
tion, or to account for the difference between 28.4 and 35.7 in England and 
Prussia respectively; nor yet, more strikingly still, for the difference 
between 16.7 (1901 corrected birth-rate) in Paris and 35.4 in Dublin. 


Nor is it any more likely that fertility diminishes with intellec- 
tual and moral development, as Herbert Spencer maintained, 
nor with changed conditions, after all not so very variable in 
Europe, as Darwin contended. 

Observe this : Whetham gives the results of a hundred fertile 
marriages for decennial periods from 1831 to 1890 taken from 
families who have held their title to nobility for at least two 
preceding generations“ : 

Number of 


Births to each 
Period Fertile Couple 


1831-40 
1841-60 
1871-80 
1881-90 


During this period fertility was reduced by more than 50 per 
cent. It is inconceivable that so terrible a reduction in fertility 
was due to greater intellectual development on the part of the 
parents, or to enormously changed conditions in their living and 
environment. 

Is it not true to say that women of the leisured and upper 
middle classes not very uncommonly limit their families to one 
or two children because they want more leisure and money for 


** Newsholme, The Declining Birth-rate. 
* The Family and the Nation, by W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham (1909). 
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passing pleasures, or because some other equally selfish motive 
inspires their lives and actuates their. conduct? Again, do 
not some restrict the number of their offspring, as they do 
the number of their servants, according to the rise or fall 
of their incomes; and are not others actuated in this matter 
by motives of health? The family doctor warns them that 
their constitutions will break down under the strain of further 
child-bearing. And yet, if these motives of conduct and this 
philosophy of life become predominatingly operative, the eight or 
ten children of the slums—or let us say, for fear of exaggeration, 
the five or six of the slums—must, at all cost to the nation, be 
kept alive, fed, clothed, taught and inspired by high ideals and 
lofty. ambitions, lest the race degenerate and sink more and ever 
more rapidly into a silent grave. We might possibly, as a nation, 
afford to lose 100 children out of every 1000 if all those remaining 
had a chance of becoming strong, healthy, virile, and valorous 
citizens. But the majority do not. Accidents, poverty, disease, 
malnutrition take a heavy toll of them, so that, as has been pointed 
out, the natural increase in the population is showing an ever- 
growing decline.” 

Observe, it is not only by fighting infgnt mortality in our 
mean streets and slum alleys, but also, and much more so, by filling 
the cradles in fashionable quarters, and in suburban districts, that 


every lover of his country and of lofty ideals should look for the 
recruiting of the race. 


In the existing conditions in Europe [says Whetham '*] it is necessary, 
in order that a nation should maintain its quality and its number un- 
altered, that an average of about four children should be born to each 
marriage which produces children at all. Allowing for accidents of 
life and other untoward circumstances, a nation, or a section of a nation, 
which normally produces less than four children to a fertile marriage, 
may take its place among the failing forces of humanity, and its character- 
istic qualities, whether good or bad, will eventually disappear with those 
of the bison, the elk, the buffalo, and the dodo. 


Alas, how truly sings the poet ‘ Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay’! Women assure me that the falling birth-rate 
is due less to them than to their husbands. There is no lack of 
causes to which the horrible curse is due. Abroad it is certainly 
the man who is the worse offender; at home I am not prepared 
to say. 

In addition to the decrease in effective fertility, many other 
factors, as I have said, go to cause a low birth-rate and a high 


* Mr. Herbert Samuel reminds us that while the population of the United 
Kingdom increases every ten years by about 3,500,000, the population of 
Germany grows in the same period by 8,500,000. 

1® Introduction to Eugenics, by W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham (1912). 
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infant mortality, chief among which are the postponement of 
marriage to a later age, self-indulgent living with gross practices, 
and habits of intemperance. Nor must we overlook penury with 
its train of bad economic conditions. For example, the average 
death-rate in one-room tenements is about 32 per 1000, while in 
the two-roomed it is about 21 per 1000, and in a four-roomed 
tenement it falls to 11. For one-fifth of our population there is no 
room to live, let alone to thrive and build Empire defenders! 

Prudential, not to say selfish, considerations deter many young 
people, especially young men, from entering upon the married 
state. Until they have made such provision as will enable them 
to live more comfortably than their fathers lived, or even they 
themselves have lived, they refuse to entertain the idea of mar- 
riage. They regard it as a luxury. ‘Why has Mr. Smith 
changed his occupation of railroading to work in a bank when he 
seemed to be so much interested in the former?’ asked a lady 
of one of her acquaintances, who was himself in the railroading 
business. ‘I’m afraid I am responsible for that,’ was the reply. 
‘TI told him that if he stayed where he was he could not marry 
until he was thirty-five.” I remarked to the lady that this seemed 
to me to imply a very exaggerated standard of what was necessary 
for marriage. ‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘it is a pity that young 
people should think so much of pleasure as to miss happiness.’ *’ 

A very large percentage of the wealth spent in wasteful extra- 
vagance by the money-making classes might well be devoted to 
relieving the necessities of other classes cruelly punished by the 
War, and overwhelmed by the present price of life’s goods and 
chattels and produce ; and a very fine contribution it would be to 
the nation to assist indigent fathers and mothers who are willing 
to restore the falling manhood of the race to its normal strength. 
Not that immense charities and philanthropic deeds have not 
already been done. But there still remains a terrible wastage of 
wealth that ought, in common fairness to the State, to be diverted 
from the purchase of such articles and fancies as costly cosmetics, 
as furs and jewelry, as dainty foot-wear, and perky head-gear—all 
so out of place—indeed, during war-time, vulgar. These little 
weaknesses and petty vanities may not be in themselves of much 
importance, but unfortunately they imply, in the present national 
crisis, too much inordinate; self-centred activity. On our hoard- 
ings we are being reminded all day long that extravagance in dress 
is not only bad form but unpatriotic ; and now the National War 
Savings Committee has still more emphasised the note struck. 
Ladies are being actually told what they may not and what they 
may wear. 


17 International Journal of Ethics, January 1916, p. 236. 
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I have before me a letter from a friend who speaks from certain 
knowledge when he says : 


A superintendent in one of the largest stores in London told me the 
other day that never in the course of his experience had he known such 
extravagant purchasing as just now. Enormous quantities of expensive 
furs had been sold off, with a rush, almost as soon as the sale was 
announced. As regards foods, the demand for the most expensive articles 
is very noticeable. The sale of sweets, and especially of small fancy cakes, 
is quite a phenomenon. You will find [he continued] that nearly all the 
big drapery stores and shops of London are either opening new depart- 
ments for the sale of these cakes, or enlarging and extending existing 
departments. 

As regards the ‘beauty specialists’ and their so-called ‘ Complexion 
Treatment’ and other nostrums, of course the lotions and ointments and 
creams are for the most part quite worthless, but they serve to extract 
money from the purses of women whose minds are more unhealthy than 
their skins. They pander to diseased imagination. 


It is some comfort to know that the ‘ Astol,’ the ‘ Astine,’ 
and the ‘ Astinol ’ purchased by ‘ Great Britain’s greatest beauties 
are always kept in their travelling bags.’ The best place for them. 

Read this too : 


In Regent Street yesterday a representative of one of the London Dailies 
met one young lady in blue boots, about two dozen in tan and yellow 
boots, some six or seven in white and check boots, one in claret-coloured 
boots, and one in mauve. A passion for very high and brightly coloured 
boots ‘is by no means confined to the young and frivolous. 


These indulgences in vanity are exhibitions of bad form in 
time of war and mourning; they manifest an absence of soul- 
culture, and a lack of self-reverence and self-control. 

As regards cosmetics, here is an almost incredible description 
from a London paper of the 19th of April : 


In the three hours’ treatment—hours taken from national and much- 
needed work—women are being fitted with face masks, composed of cucumber, 
barley, vinegar, and often out-of-season strawberries. Baths of oatmeal 
mixed with violet leaves are a refreshing form of muscle relaxation. A 
paste of lemon-juice and tomatoes forms a whitening mixture, into which 
the hands are dipped before manicure. All these are foodstuffs needed 
by the nation; the amount used by beauty doctors tends to raise the prices. 
The serious point about these beauty establishments is the waste of women’s 
time, and even more, the waste of material needed for human consumption. 


The strange part of the business is that you are set down as 
hypercritical and cruelly rude if you venture to make passing 
comment deprecating these extravagant follies, What hope is 
there of amendment in the future when there is no recognition of 
fault or frailty in the past? *™* 


18 Some Catholics seem to think they themselves are wiser authorities to 
follow in this matter than the authority of the Church. 
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Fancy prices are extended, as is well known, to the purchase 
of pet dogs, fondled and scented, bejewelled and frocked, while 
human babes are dying for want of wholesome milk and decent 
clothing. Not that dogs should not be bred and fed and cared 
for; but let us remember that a whole litter of prized pets can 
never replace, as the infant in the cradle may, a fallen drummer- 
boy in khaki. I believe there are more petted dogs than petted 
children in London. One woman writes to tell me she always 
goes into mourning for a defunct dog, and that she firmly believes 
she will meet her deceased pets in the next world. She does not 


say where! 


Years ago [says another London paper for the 6th of April] Father 
Bernard Vaughan thundered against ladies who paid 5]. an ounce for 
Yorkshire terriers and more for a Peking. Champion Chuesh’s little body 


was said to be priced at double that rate. 


In another paper I read : 


I, too, had reason to think of the country, to wonder what we were 
coming to, when I recently passed through the Burlington Arcade. I saw 
there a shop window devoted entirely to comforts for dogs—clothing for 
dogs, silver collars at half-a-guinea and more, collars blue and yellow and 
green, linen collars with bow ties, waterproof raincoats, toothbrushes, 
closed-in baskets with satin curtains, goggles, bangles, soap—all for dogs. 
I went inside and was given a price-list of doggy comforts, charmingly 
illustrated by a well-known artist. Later I saw in the street a woman 
leading a dog which wore a coloured coat with a pocket containing a 
handkerchief with which to wipe the dog’s nose. 


We badly want some Shylock to demand an ounce of such 
rare and costly stuff, so that more precious human flesh may have 
wherewith to live. Would it not be only human for frivolous 
people abounding in worldly goods to spend fewer thousands upon 
luxuries, at least for the present, and to come forward with funds 
to help the nation to establish on a sound financial basis homes, 
such as those lately inaugurated at Woolwich and elsewhere, for 
mothers and their little ones? As the signatories to an appeal in 
The Times of the 8th of May said : 

It is greatly to be hoped that the comparatively small sum of 12,000/. 


may be contributed before the end of the War, so that no time may be lost 
at that moment when infanf life has reached its maximum value. 


But even after these ‘women of fashion’ have contributed 
all that they can reasonably afford, it would be no bad thing— 
on the contrary, a philanthropic, a national, and a Christian act— 
for them to take a walk, discalced of their dainty footwear, down 
some slum, and to follow the true women of society, or members 
of the great Christian Sisterhoods, and really smart ladies of our 
best aristocracy, doing acts of menial service for their poorer 
sisters, and to see and watch the world of true love and devotion 
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in the slum mother’s caress of her child, puny and ill-shapen, ill- 
fed and ill-clothed though it be ; and then when they have grasped 
the situation and fed upon its inner beauty to come back home 
and pour into the ear of some frivolous sister, living for show and 
vanity, the love-story discovered hidden away in a garret slum. 
True maternal instinct, which is so easily -atrophied when 
tethered to unworthy objects, or not exerted at all, becomes when 
lavished upon a little child a beautiful revelation of heaven and 
of God Himself. 

Intemperance, poverty, overwork are among the other factors 
that tell, indirectly at least, against a high birth-rate of healthy 
children. The mother is overworked and obliged to feed herself 
on insufficient and unsuitable food, remaining at work in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, or returning to work long before 
she has the necessary strength. These factors drain her vitality, 
and, of course, her children are predisposed to all forms of diseases, 
without strength to shake them off, for the want of sufficient care 
and proper food. Though, as I said before, the fertility of the 
poor is astonishing, maternity conditions are so intolerable that 
there is, I much fear, a growing revolt against child-bearing. 

This brings me to the last factor in the low birth-rate— 
namely, volitional sterility, or the use of artificial preventives. 

This is not a factor conjured up by the imagination of any 
self-righteous pharisee.’® It is a fact admitted by crowds of wit- 
nesses who actually practise it; it is a fact proved by the large 
and ever-increasing sale of preventive instruments; and alas! it 
is a fact proved by its advocacy without an excuse or a blush. 
It is a practice darkly hinted at, but too patently insinuated, in 
advertisements in daily papers and magazines on sale in all parts 
of the country. Other factors in the elimination of the unwelcome 
child are potent indeed ; but this is the most potent of them all. 
Other causes of infant mortality can be rendered inoperative by 
the making of wise laws, and by stern measures of repression. 
The cause I refer to, sad to say, is irremediable unless the atrocity 
of the result comes to be recognised by the inner conscience of 
those who practise it. But without the acknowledgement of 
God’s share in the governance of the world and its races, and 
apart from the pure but stern teaching of Christianity, it is 
becoming more and more hopeless, amidst the welter of ethical 
systems, to recall the Churchless multitude to a sense of what are 
the duties involved in married life. People are becoming laws 
unto themselves, persuading themselves there is nothing wrong 
which from selfishness they want to be right. 

The testimony of letters received from all parts of the country 


* Cf. The Declining Birth-Rate; Its Causes and Effects. Note especially 
The Evidence. 
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since I ventured to denounce the ‘ massacre of the innocents’ by 
the use of preventives, shows how widely neo-Malthusianism has 
spread, and how deeply its canker has eaten into national life, 
threatening it with irremediable disease. Here are a few samples 
of them, with some others from other sources : 


(1) If ever I have the opportunity, I shall certainly advise all young 
men and women about to marry to avoid having any children. 

(2) After this (suffering from childbirth) I said to a friend one day, 
‘If only I could feel that this was my last I would be quite happy.’ 
‘Well,’ she replied, ‘why don’t you make it your last?’ and she gave me 
advice. As a result of this knowledge I had no more for four and a half 
years. I sometimes think that the Great Almighty has heard the poor 
woman in trayail, and shows her a way of rést.?° 

(3) Working-class women have grown more refined; they desire better 
homes, better clothes for themselves and their children. Preventives are 
largely used. Race suicide, if you will, is the policy of the mothers of 
the future. Who shall blame us??? 

(4) When at the end of ten years I was almost a wreck, I determined 
that this state of things should not go on any longer, and if there was no 
natural means of prevention, then, of course, artificial means must be 
employed, which were successful, and I am happy to say that from that x 
time I have been able to take pretty good care of myself.?? 

(5) If mothers will be wise, they will try not to bring poor boys into 
the world; let the ones that talk have the boys; give us food and we will 
have children. 

(6) If you want the cradles filled, shut up the shops in ——. Render 
it by legislation impossible to buy anywhere artificial checks on population. 

Young people, and just now many soldiers, marry with the deliberate 
intention of preventing families. 

(7) If the shops in —— were shut up and the vending or possession 
of the things they sell made a penal offence, it would tend to prevent the 
decline in births. I can point to one fellow living at the rate of 15001. 
per annum, said to be a partner in such a business. 

(8) ‘If I had my time over again I would have an empty cradle.’ The 
writer continues with strange inconsistency, ‘I love my children and they 
love me, and I miss my pet every day.’ The pet was unskilfully handled 
at birth and died. ‘I am pleased to say I have only two little girls; 

I hope they will never fill a cradle.’ 

(9) Why are you so down upon the women? Blame the men. But for 
the men, who want a good time, and money to bet on horses, or anything 
at all, there would be thousands of more babies born in England. 

(10) Before you begin to preach from the text ‘Fill the cradle,’ kindly 
arrange with Government and municipal authorities to provide standing 
room for the cradle. I have four kiddies of my own, and my husband 
somewhere in France. Do you think people will let me rooms? Not a bit 
of it—me and my children are beggars and wanderers. Nobody will have 
my children, and municipal tenement houses are no better. | Wherever 
I go I am told, ‘ We can’t have them,’ and I am turned into the streets. 

(11) I am a navvy, and Jim beside me is a dock labourer. We always 
read what you have to say, but about this birth-rate, nent you may 


ie RR? 





- Maternity : Lents from Working-Women (1915), p. 94. 
*? Ibid. p. 46. 22 Maternity, p. 61. 
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be all right, we can’t do nothing at all. We are crowded out. How can 
you raise a family when there is one room or two at most in tenement 
houses to rear them in. Your crusade, Father, ‘ Fill the cradle,’ must be 
carried on in the West-End, not down here. It’s queer example, the 
moneyed folk, our so-called better classes, sets us. We did ought to be 
paid for raising a family, but they ought to be penalised for not producing 


cradlefuls. 
(12) I have three lovely children, and my husband is always asking 


for more, but if you knew the ridicule and banter it has subjected me to 
from my women friends you would not blame but pity me. They swarm 
around you, and just when you need sympathy most of all they pour out 
vitriol into your soul, saying ‘ How can you be so silly? It is so middle- 
class to have more than two, so vulgar and immoral. Why, you surely 
don’t want to take your ideals from the farm-yard, or from the rabbit- 
warren?’ Is it really immoral, Father, to have a big family? Anyhow, 
nothing in this world would induce me to go through these sneers and 
jeers again. 


One cannot but sympathise with the unfortunate mothers who, 
on the one hand, are exhorted to fill the cradle, and, on the other, 
are told there is no standing room for it, or are assured that to fill 
it often is ‘ vulgar and immoral.’ 

Tenement houses built out of ratepayers’ earnings ought to 
make provision for families, and not for married couples only. 
Local authorities are doing bad work for the country when they 
discourage—nay, disallow on their premises—the troops of little 
ones whom God sends to us to replace our men who have fallen 
in a righteous cause. 

The Government ought to deal with this housing problem, 
the incidence of which is threatening to drive the hand-worker 
to throw off ‘the yoke’ of parentage, and to make no contribu- 
tion to the common stock. If something is not done in the way 
of providing decent houses within the rent-reach of the urban and 
the rural bread-earners, the use of immoral means of birth-preven- 
tion will spread still more. We shall have to make our cemeteries 
larger and our nurseries smaller. There will be more coffins than 
cradles needed in England, once known as ‘ The island of ideal 
homes.’ In the enemy’s country there is a movement to fine 
bachelors and to release from all taxes families with six children. 
There is talk, too, of planning garden cities with special provision 
for children. What are we at home going to get busy about 
with the view of encouraging child culture? 

The foregoing letters would certainly seem to show that there 
is a large body of opinion in England that is averse to child- 
bearing and avoids it by artificial means. This aversion is by no 
means confined to women ; men are every bit as bad. When these 
means of prevention fail, recourse is had to even more drastic 
measures—namely, to infanticide and abortion. 

TI am satisfied, after going into the matter, that these two 
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vices are widely and commonly practised in large towns. Some 
areas are more notoriously addicted to these evils than others. 
There are good reasons for thinking that the number of 
volitional abortions is growing and spreading, large as it already 
unfortunately is. ; 

But it is not in the least surprising that this is so, because 
these practices have been advocated by men in responsible posi- 
tions, who have taught women, both by the inculcation of wrong 
principles of action and by positive indication of means, how to 
set themselves free from the yoke of motherhood. How much 
better it would be to teach them mothercraft! A few illustra- 
tions of this evil teaching must suffice, It is stated by Drysdale, 
in The Small Family System (and I take the statement on his 
authority, not being able at present to verify it) that Sir James 
Barr in his presidential address to the British Medical Associa- 
tion at Liverpool, 1912, made the unproved and unprovable 
statement that ‘ Utility, as long ago pointed out by John Stuart 
Mill, lies at the basis of all morality.’ If persons in authoritative 
positions embark upon such philosophy as this, is it any wonder 
that the birth-rate should depend upon personal convenience and 
pleasure? If such morality were to obtain among our people 
generally we should soon be forced to learn better from caged 
jungle-beasts in Regent’s Park. 

Explicit recommendation of preventive methods has been 
made, not only by some distinguished men at home, but even by 
eminent members of the medical profession abroad. Their quasi 
ex cathedra utterances on the subject are readily accepted in 
England by the many who argue that doctors ought to know what 
they are talking about, and could not, surely, as highly qualified 
physicians, recommend anything that was immoral or even indeli- 
cate. I am proud to say that I do not believe there are many 
of our British doctors or surgeons who would dream of sullying 
their reputation, or of abusing their position as medical advisers, 
by recommending their patients in time of trouble to resort to 
such practices as I have referred to. 

The neo-Malthusian agents, on the contrary, extend their 
activities to the most unexpected places. I know of a case—pro- 
bably by no means isolated—where a purveyor of artificial checks 
on births sent advertisements to a clean English lad just out from 
school, advising him to begin at once to learn all about indispens- 
able outfits for young men wishing to see life. 

A few days since I was walking down a much-frequented area 
when I noticed a signboard ‘ Stop and see our window.’ I, for 
one, did so, and there spread out before me was a sight which 
made me cross the threshold and suggest to the salesman to draw 
down his shop blinds during the day instead of at night. My 
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friend behind the counter replied that his business was to supply 
a demand ; that prevention was better than cure, etc. An inno- 
cent girl, shocked by her first experience in a shop, quite lately 
asked my advice about the rightness of selling such appliances, 
of which she said there was a steadily growing sale among both 
men and women. She was in the drug department of a store. 
She told me that women discussed the quality of these things 
and bargained for them over the counter without a twitch or a 
blush showing on their enamelled and powdered faces! 

This is surely a poisoning of the wells of English life. Public 
opinion should not tolerate this tampering with the future healthy 
offspring of young men and women. In The Times of the 16th of 
October 1906, it is reported that Mr. Sidney Webb took a volun- 
tary confidential census among a class of ‘ intellectuals,’ and it 

appeared that of 120 marriages 107 were ‘limited,’ the average 
number of children of each marriage being considerably under 
two. If this were to become the average number of children 
to every married couple throughout the land, France would live 
to write England’s obituary notice, with the epitaph on her tomb- 
stone : ‘ Died of suicidal corruption.” God avert it! 
Cardinal Mercier, in a pastoral to his people before the War, 
reminds them that : 


an abominable propaganda, carried on by means of lectures, pamphlets, 
newspaper articles, and practical demonstration, encourages the suppression 
of child-bearing, and induces parents to adopt homicidal practices, in 
circumstances and to an extent hitherto unheard of 


His Eminence goes on to say : 
Little by little, into every class of society, there filters a series of rotten, 
unwholesome ideas, which threaten danger to the child, if they do not render 


parenthood wholly contemptible. Very soon parenthood will be viewed, 
not as a duty, but as a burden so inconvenient that it may be—nay, ought 


to be—thrown off. 


To what purpose, I ask, do we from platform and pulpit exhort 
the people to loyalty to the State when at the same time from 
other rostrums they are being encouraged to undermine its foun- 
dations, and are provided with the infallible means of doing so? 

The Bishop of London in 1912, in his Congress Sermon at 
Stoke, referred to the ‘sin’ of family limitation. A flood of 
protest followed. His Lordship then took occasion to write to the 
Guardian of the 27th of October, and say ‘I was by no means 
denouncing the limitation of families by self-control. My point 
is that there is no check allowed by the Church except the check 
of self-control.’ That is exactly the universal standpoint of the 
Catholic Church, and, needless to say, that which every priest 
must at all times take up. To this rule there is not, and never 
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can be, any single exception—marriage is no certificate for mere 
self-indulgence, alone or with another. 

The resolution passed by the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops in 1908 expresses, doubtless, the official attitude of the 
Established Church, an attitude that is certainly shared by the 
Catholic Church all over the world—namely, ‘ The Conference 
regards with alarm the growing practice of artificial restriction 
of the family, and earnestly calls upon all Christian people to 
discourage the use of all artificial means of restriction, as demora- 
lising to character and hostile to the national welfare.’ As the 
appeal was to all Christian people, a Catholic priest would add : 
‘ Besides being a grievous sin and hateful to God.’ In the Catholic 
Church no penitent could receive absolution in confession for such 
practices unless there was purpose of amendment, and the 
promise to break from the sinful habit. 

The §8.W. Branch of the British Medical Association passed 
the following resolution in 1905 : 

That the growing use of contra-conceptives and ecbolics is fraught with 
grave danger both to the Individual and to the Race, and that the adver- 
tisement and sale of such appliances and substances, as well as the publica- 
tion and dissemination of literature relating thereto, should be made a 
penal offence. 


The Church Times of the 18th of February 1916 summarises 
the discussions at Convocation and reports that Canon Deane 
urged the prohibition by law of anti-conceptive drugs and appli- 
ances. The Dean of St. Paul’s resisted this suggestion, saying 
that abortion, rather than the prevention of conception, was the 
evil to be fought. Canon Arnott, himself a physician, stated that 
prevention of conception had moral and physical effects of the 
gravest kind, but it was practised under medical advice, such 
advice being sometimes given to young girls before marriage. 
He combated the view of Dr. Inge and others that venereal 
disease is not a penalty for sin—penalties for misdoing frequently 
involve the innocent as well as the guilty in all departments of 
life. Besides, his experience showed that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the disease was directly acquired by unchastity. 
Recently the public conscience has been painfully shocked by the 
revelation that one in ten persons in our large towns is infected 
with acquired or congenital syphilis, and a far larger percentage 
than this with gonorrhoea. Behold here a home-made curse 
working ravages and ruin worse than the present massacre called 
war. In one great city of the Empire, which.shall be nameless, it 
is stated that 90 men in every 100 of middle age, who have been 
born and reared in that city, have had venereal disease. Is it, 
I ask, true that one bride in four, if her ears were quickened, 
might hear in the marriage bells that greet her wedding vows 
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the death-knell of all her future happiness? Why do not parents, 
before allowing their daughters to become engaged, make more 
thorough investigation of the character of their prospective sons- 
in-law? If they did so we should be spared the sight of many a 
procession to the strains of the bridal march from the ‘ lovely 
wedding ceremony’ in the church to a lifelong martyrdom in a 
loveless home. Alas! my voice is as that of one crying in the 
wilderness, because instead of thinking of an assurance of free- 
dom from incurable diseases, parents, in too many cases, are 
occupied with the thought of the social distinction and elevation 
for their child. 

Neo-Malthusians claim that the prevention of conception is 
no more than a continuation of the processes of civilisation, the 
gradual subjection of nature to reason.** But is that so? Is it 
not rather the slavish subservience of the spirit to the flesh? All 
deeper masculine education—not least man’s education through 
womanly feeling—has tended to restrain the merely sensual 
element and to unite the brute instinct with a whole world of 
higher sensibilities, which veil it over and place it more or less in 
the mental background. But what is the part played by the 
artificial prevention of conception? It lets loose the beast within 
one, and drives one away from the refining and spiritualising 
influences of even elementary religion. It flings the reins of soul- 
control on the flanks of the steeds of passion, setting them free to 
go whither they will on the road to ruin. What is even worse, 
this evil besides being a curse to any nation, weakening its power 
of production, its power of defence, its power of intelligence, and 
its power of enterprise and energy, is also a curse to the indi- 
vidual, debasing his ideals, dishonouring his body, prostituting 
his God-given passions to low ends; and, lastly, it is a curse to the 
offspring, if there be any, for its source is tainted, impoverished, 
exhausted. Children of such parents show a tendency to a long 
list of diseases. They have not the vital force to meet and throw 
off sicknesses to which there is a fatal predisposition. 

It is certainly pertinent to remark with Foerster that the 
healthiest couple would freely use preventives and the sickly couple 
would not, for your robust athletic woman does not want to be 
encumbered with children, whereas her more delicate and home- 
loving sister finds her best solace in them. As a fact, the 
development of these new doctrines is already noticeable, nor is 
any warning addressed to the well-to-do classes likely to succeed 
in throwing discredit on them. 

23 See Foerster, Marriage and the Sex Problem, pp. 42 and 277, for a full 


presentment of the case against neo-Malthusianism. The remarks in the text 
are mainly based on his pages, to which my readers may be referred. 
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The greatest sufferer in this misconduct will be woman, since 
anything which increases sexual irresponsibility in men inflicts 
the greater suffcring on woman. What a sad story of neurosis, 
neurasthenia, and various forms of hysterical disease consequent 
upon unnatural practices one might here unfold! 


The situation which will necessarily arise from man’s sexuality being 
exclusively directed towards sensuous gratification and being unaccustomed 
to control, will far surpass, in tragedy, sordidness, and poisonous conse- 
quences anything which could possible arise from the most unlimited 
child-bearing. 

As a matter of fact one might write whole volumes in praise 
of large families. A schoolroom full of brothers and sisters is a 
fine education of character. Where there are many the children 
learn to give and take; they rub away one’s angles, they train 
you to keep smiling. I thank God I am one of fourteen children ; 
though I must confess to a throb of jealousy regarding my father 
who was one of twenty.” 

Furthermore, and this is another cogent reason for moral self- 
restraint, the natural instincts, as already I have implied, can 
never be tampered with without both physical and moral harm 
to the individual and the declension of the race to lower ideals. 


Like so many other modern reformers [says Foerster], these neo- 

Malthusians are Utopians and shallow optimists, who refuse to perceive 
the darker side of human nature, and have no concrete perception of the 
lower tendencies in man which such practices would liberate and morbidly 
stimulate. 
It is the consciousness of these dangers, only too often and too 
sadly realised, when man lets loose the floodgates of any single 
one of his passions without regard to its mission, which has 
prompted the stern and uncompromising hostility of the Catholic 
Church to the use—I do not say to the continued use but to the 
use on even one occasion—of these vile anti-conception devices. 
No Catholic who is unwilling to regard the use of these methods 
«3 a sin, or who expresses his unwillingness to give them up if 
using them, can, as I have said, be admitted to the Sacraments 
of the Church. Consequently such an one would cease to be a 
practical Catholic—he would be one in name only. 

It is gratifying to know that among all Christians there are 
no differences of opinion on this point of morality. All the 
Churches calling themselves Christian condemn the use of con- 
ception checks and anti-conception drugs. 

It is the proud boast of a modern neo-Malthusian, whose book 
shall be nameless, that the diminution of infanticide in recent 
years is to be attributed to the use of artificial preventives. 1 


** Even among hand-workers J find the larger families are the better-thriving 
and the happier folk. 
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cannot, I confess, perform such a feat of mental legerdemain 
as to admit the contention. 

It is true that the number of abortions, though still enormous, 
is relatively fewer since the discovery of this method of avoiding 
conception ; but that is driving out a devil by the aid of Beelzebub, 
and it cannot be accounted for righteousness. It leaves crime 
untouched as a whole. It teaches people how cleverly to elude 
the law. There is, we are assured, less alcoholism ; we must be 
simple indeed to think that the inebriate gives up one pleasure 
for another ; he takes both. In truth, no one can maintain that 
the methods of artificial restriction of families have any effect 
whatever on the hooligans of our streets, except to enable them to 
add one more vice to those they already possess. The very con- 
trary of such baseless contentions ought to be evident to any man 
of sense, namely, that in the measure in which moral restraint 
is inculcated and practised, crime as a natural consequence will 
decrease. 

It ought to be evident no less that the extinction at the very 
source of a new potential life often means the forfeiture of that 
personal blessing and happiness which a new life so often un- 
expectedly brings. 

It is interesting [says an American writer 25] to hear from conscientious 
physicians as well as from experienced parish priests, and to read in 
volumes like Dr. Cook’s Satan in Society, how often certain practitioners’ 
prophecies have proved altogether false, and how often, through God’s 
kindly providence, unwelcome children brought back to mothers both good 
health and financial comfort—boons of which they had been deprived for 
years—and how that youngest son or daughter, whose conception had been 
almost cursed, and attempts upon whose foetal life had been at least 
intended, became their aged parents’ only support. On the other hand, 
where, in compliance with the promptings of the flesh, unlawful means 
are used in the hope of securing freedom from trouble and embarrassment, 
both health and domestic happiness often are forever ruined. May we 
not justly apply to such cases also our Saviour’s solemn warning, ‘ He 
that loveth his life shall lose it’? 


Nature works in such wise that a tampering with her laws 
brings sure retribution, while respect for her laws brings ever- 
lasting reward. 

Sin, in the Christian concept, and indeed all departure from 
Christian principles, especially in such a fundamental matter as 
marriage, leads inevitably to the decay of the State, because it 
lets loose those passions in man which are wholly self-regarding 
and anti-social, and the keeping of which in control is therefore 
essential to the well-being, nay, to the very existence of the 
State, 

Illicit marital relations kept empty the cradles of now extinct 


* The Right to Life of the Unborn Child (New York). 
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empires. The death-rate overtook the birth-rate. Whole peoples 
signed their own death warrants, dooming themselves to the 
grave and the name of their country to infamy. And all this was 
bartered away for what? For indulgence in practices the men- 
tion of which would bring the blush of shame on the face of any 
savage in Central Africa who knows not God. Compared with 
some of us these uncivilised children of the forest, the desert or 
the plains are ideal husbands and wives, fathers and mothers. 
What I have seen of these children of nature in my foreign travels 
has edified me beyond measure. They do not need to be reminded 
that whatever positively and of set purpose frustrates, for the 
sake of animal pleasure, the divinely constituted end of the 
marriage act, whatever extinguishes in the mother the love of 
offspring and the instinct of motherhood, whatever puts personal 
or social convenience above the duty of caring for the child in the 
womb or of rearing it tenderly when born, all this degrades the 
individual, extinguishing in the soul the semblance of a human 
being, and turns one of the sweetest, dearest, most lovely and 
precious of human instincts into one that is lower and baser than 
what is brutish. 

All this I say is the result of sin, for sin is nothing else but 
a repudiation of God’s authority over us. It is constructive 
treason against His Divine Majesty. It is the cry repeated ‘I 
will not serve’; and since God knows best what is best for us, 
individually and racially, these actions which war against His 
established order carry with them a terrible, if sometimes a slow, 
retribution. To any right-thinking believer in God the natural 
instinct which draws a man and woman together into the sacred 
state of wedlock is and must be an instinct ordained for wise 
purposes, for God’s purposes, and there can be only one legitimate 
exercise of the marriage rights—namely, the natural one, the one 
which we know to be in accordance with His Divine wisdom. In 
a matter of such high moment every Christian must admit that 
the promulgation of a stricter law of marriage by Christ, the 
denunciations of St. Paul against sins in this category, and the 
unbroken and unhesitating teaching of the Christian Church in 
the matter, can leave no possible doubt in the mind about the 
heinousness of the offence against God which is committed when 
there is deliberate tampering with the sources of human life. 

Those moderns, therefore, with their new-fangled doctrines 
concerning what they call the just and hygienic limitation of 
families by artificial checks, are charged with spreading an 
immoral doctrine that degrades the individual, that ignores sin, 
and defies God. They are endeavouring by their propaganda to 
bring this Christian country of ours, with its splendid traditions 
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and with its multitudes of justice-loving, law-abiding, God- 
fearing citizens to a shameful and nameless tomb. 

But, in fairness, let us not forget carefully to distinguish 
between those who have no children because God will not send 
them, and those who have none because they will not have them. 
Many and many are the devoted couples who live ideal married 
lives, and sacrifice much, and pray more in the devout hope that 
God will bless their union with fruitfulness. But for His Own 
wise ends He bestows upon them blessings other than those 
besought. Such married folk, no matter on what rung of the social 
ladder they may happen to be, claim our respect and our sym- 
pathy quite as much as those who have given to the country sons 
wearing His Majesty’s uniform by land and on sea. We must 
bear in mind that life’s sanctity consists in bearing no less than 
in doing the blessed Will of God. 


Tll that He blesses is our good, 

And unblessed good is ill ; 

And all is right which seems most wrong 
If it is His blesséd Will. 


Here perhaps I may be permitted to say that many of my 
correspondents referred to in these pages curiously enough express 
their surprise that I dare to exhort people to do what I do not 
myself practise. They do not seem to realise that my remarks 
about begetting children are not even addressed to married folk 
indiscriminately, but to such married couples as desire to use the 
privileges and pleasures of wedded life. 

To those husbands and wives who elect to live as brothers and 
sisters my strictures in these pages can have no reference ; there 
are higher interests even than those of the State. Man is more 
than a citizen; and of course it would be criminal in me even 
remotely to suggest that those who, in pursuit of a spiritual ideal, 
have taken the vow of celibacy, ought, in the interests of the 
country, so far to forget themselves as to break that vow so 
solemnly pledged before God. Priests and religious of both sexes 
so far anticipate heavenly conditions that they do not marry. 

Before bringing this paper to a close I should like to remind 
my fellow-countrymen that there is an element of truth in what 
a non-Catholic minister is reported to have said lately : 


Unless a miracle happens [he said], according to the law of population, 
England and the whole Christianised world will some time in the future— 
sooner than some of us think—be overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 

He gives his reasons for making this statement. 


Tn the first place religion has had throughout the ages a very remark- 
able effect upon the birth-rate. While Protestant England, Calvinistic 
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Wales, and Presbyterian Scotland bewailed the fact of the decreasing birth- 
rate. . . Ireland rejoiced in an increased birth-rate—three per 1000. 
Roman Catholicism is like the Jewish religion, in that it places great 
value upon child life.?* F 


In a memorandum on the state of social morality prepared for 
circulation amongst ministers of the Gospel at the request of the 
Committee of the Association of Irish non-subscribing Presby- 
terians and other Free Christians, I find the following observation 
to which I call the attention of my non-Catholic fellow-country- 
men : 


In Great Britain, and especially in Ireland [says the memorandum], 
Roman Catholicism has an immense advantage over Protestantism. In 
Treland venereal disease may be said to be a Protestant disease... . 
Among European cities we find Dublin at the top of the moral ideals 
and Paris at the bottom. London as a whole is bad; but Bethnal Green, 
which contains a large proportion of Catholics, is good. . . . Social condi- 
tions and poverty afford no explanation of the bad state of things. In 
Catholic countries the decay in morality, as shown by race-suicide, coin- 
cides with diminution of the influence of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The state of things in Canada is particularly instructive. There we have 
a Catholic and Protestant population, both equally prosperous, living 
under exactly the same conditions in every way except in regard to 
religion. The French Canadian is a moral man as far as race-suicide 
goes, while his Protestant neighbour is approaching the moral abyss of 
the Yankee. In respect to race-suicide Ireland, Austria, and French 
Canada are the brightest spots. 


It is not my purpose in these pages to write up Catholicism 
or to denounce Protestantism. On the contrary, I should like to 
state how humiliating and shocking it would be to any lover of 
his country to feel that Catholicism was forging ahedd in our 
midst, not so much because Catholi¢s were so good, as because 
Protestants in the matter of social morality were so bad. It is for 
the Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland to see that in the 
race for numerical supremacy they do not handicap themselves 
out of the running by self-imposed restrictions. Much as I should 
like to see Catholicism in its old place in this country, I should 
be grieved and ashamed to feel that it had won in the race for 
population simply because Protestantism had too heavily handi- 
capped itself by anti-conception practices. 

For the moment bear with me while I let loose my heart to 
cry out : Husbands and wives, before it is too late, let me as an 
Englishman who loves his country and his countryfolk lift up my 
voice exhorting you to remember your liigh mission and eternal 
destiny. Leave to those who care not whence they came or 
whither they go all such devices as illicitly check the national 


*° Rey. W. E. Evans, B.A., Accrington Observer. 
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birth-rate. As for you, you must be the saviours of your country, 
redeeming it from expiring of suicidal corruption. Make your 
conjugal union seal an alliance between body and soul. And see 
to it, before God, that the privileges permitted to your sacred 
state shall be exercised not in defiance of, but in conformity with, 
those laws which Nature has ordained to serve as the basis of 
that splendid superstructure, seat of justice, home of freedom, 
land of fair-play—the British Empire.” 
BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


2? Those of my readers who want to know more about this painful but 
vital subject would do well to study The Declining Birth-Rate: Its Causes and 
Effects. [Being the Report of and chief evidence taken by the National 
Birth-Rate Commission, instituted, with official recognition, by the National 
Council of Public Morals—for the Promotion of Race Regeneration, Spiritual, 
Moral and Physical.] 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT LIES 


THERE was a time when to describe a statement as a lie was to 
use @ form of expression which had a certain vigorous, relieving 
heartiness about it. But the word ‘lie’ has long become 
depotentiated owing to the frequency with which during the last 
two years it has been thrown backwards and forwards by the 
peoples at war. The heading ‘ Another German Lie’ has ceased 
to have any power to startle or shock : it is a matter of course that 
Germans lie : and no doubt the German heart is not getting quite 
the same satisfaction out of the phrase eine englische Liige in 
1916 as it got in 1914. After a time people begin to feel that 
to go on saying ‘ You’re a liar,’ ‘You’re another,’ becomes 
rather ridiculous. 

It does not follow from this that the amount of untruth 
uttered on either side in this bloody business is approximately 
equal. When two parties bring identical charges against each 
other it is often easier to affect a lofty impartiality by saying 
that it is six of one and half-a-dozen of the other than to go to 
the pains of investigating the evidence. Perhaps there are few 
quarrels where there is not some wrong on both sides, but cer- 
tainly in most quarrels there is more wrong on one side than 
on the other. Nobody can tell on which side in this case there 
has been the greater amount of mendacity except by taking note 
of the particular statements made on either side, the evidence for 
them, and the circumstances in which they were made. And 
it is not possible to do that during the War as completely as 
it will be afterwards. But meanwhile it may help us to keep 
our sanity if we bear in mind certain fairly obvious facts of the 
situation. 

Each party in the War claims to tell the truth, but no party 
claims to tell the whole truth. Nothing is sillier—it is done, 
I think, oftener on the German side than on ours—than to 
simulate a righteous indignation because the other side covers 
with silence certain things which it cannot publicly acknowledge 
without giving some advantage to the enemy. Of course, we all 
suppress a good deal. 
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On both sides [said the German writer, Friedrich Naumann, last 
January] the agreeable things are put more in the foreground. We Germans 
do not talk so much about the loss of our sea trade and of many of our over- 
sea dominions,.so much about Mesopotamia and South Caucasia, as we do 
about the victories in the East and the West. 


Any public utterance in a belligerent country has to take 
account of four separate audiences—the home public, Allied coun- 
tries, neutral countries, and the enemy. No public statement can 
be made to any one of these which all the other three will not 
overhear. It is plain that many statements which it would be 
very good for one of these audiences to hear would have an 
undesirable effect upon one or more of the others. Such considera- 
tions must necessarily impose rather strict limits upon the amount 
of truth which either side can utter during the War. 

There is, of course, all the difference between refusing to 
acknowledge a true fact and definitely denying it. Only the 
latter can be called lying. The Germans seem to have an imper- 
fect apprehension of the distinction. Earlier in the War there 
was a report going about of the loss of an English man-of-war, 
which the British Government steadily refused to acknowledge. 
The Government did not, however, deny it. The Government 
did later on deny the loss of the Tiger asserted by the Germans. 
We know in England that the assertion of the Germans, 
originating probably in honest error, was in this case false. But 
for the Germans apparently (one may take Captain Persius in 
the Berliner Tageblatt of the 16th of June), the two cases are 
indistinguishable. Because in the first case the evidence before 
them seemed sufficient to establish the fact, and in the second 
case the British Government had issued a definite denial, they 
apparently jumped to the conclusion that it was the practice in 
the British Navy to lie about naval losses. From this they 
naturally inferred that it was the proper thing to do. And 
because the young German Navy is very anxious to do the proper 
thing, the Germans seem to have followed liberally, after the 
recent naval encounter, what they erroneously believed to be the 
practice of the older naval Power. 

A good many of the mutual contradictions are clearly cases 
in which the same fact may be variously described or interpreted. 
Where both sides, for instance, claim to have won the top of 
some hill, it will be found that the hill is a ridge, the back of 
which is divided between the two. Still more common are the 
cases in which both sides describe the result of an action as a 
‘defeat ’ forthe enemy. It is quite plain that the word ‘ defeat ’ 
may mean two things: if may mean that the action leaves the 
situation as a whole worse, or at any rate no whit better, for the 
defeated side, or it may mean that they are prevented from carry- 
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ing out all that they intended to carry out. Innumerable actions in 
this War have left one side or the other with some net gains, and 
could, therefore, be claimed by that side as ‘ successes,’ whilst, 
if judged with reference to the plan they set out to accomplish, 
they were ‘ defeats.’ 

The great bulk of cases in which one side charges the other 
with lying are those where a rumour springing up in some corner 
of the vast field is circulated by the side to which it would bring 
advantage or pleasure if it were true. Almost every day some 
such rumours are given currency by the Press and the news 
agencies on both sides. Very often they turn out to have no 
foundation in fact. (One may instance the reports earlier in the 
War noticed in some English papers of the death of the Crown 
Prince.) When the report proves false the other side proclaims 
another ‘lie’ of the enemy. But in many cases there has been 
no lying on the part of those who circulated the report. It will be 
found that the report was given simply as a report, without its 
truth being vouched for. The newspapers are perfectly right in 
bringing to the knowledge of their readers interesting reports 
which may be true, provided they exercise some critical faculty 
in ignoring those which have a great weight of probability against 
them. No doubt different papers exercise such criticism in 
different degrees, and with most their judgment of probability is 
to some extent interfered with by polemical purpose. But so long 
as the paper clearly marks a report as a report, not as the state- 
ment of an ascertained fact, there is no lying. A very large 
proportion of what in Press polemics are called ‘lies’ will dis- 
appear when this obvious principle is applied. 

It is an abuse of language to use the word ‘ lie’ as equivalent to 
a false statement. A lie is a statement not merely false, but made 
with a consciousness of its falseness. False statements, which 
someone circulates without knowing them to be false, might 
possibly be called ‘lies’ where there had been gross neglect to 
check them by inquiry. But even that is a rhetorical stretch of 
phraseology not to be recommended. For, after all, the amount 
of inquiry which may be given to any case is various in degree, 
and there is no fixed line to show what in each case would be a 
‘reasonable’ amount of inquiry. It is better, therefore, to 
restrict the term ‘lie’ to conscious and deliberate mis-statement 
and express the blameworthiness of careless mis-statement in 
some other way. That responsible quarters in England have 
issued any statement during this War which they knew to be 
false, our enemies, I believe, have so fax not been able to show. 

It is almost impossible not to regard some of the false state- 
ments made officially on the German side as statements which 
those who made them knew to be untrue. The denial of naval 
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losses, already referred to, is an instance in point. The assertion 
made by the German administrative and naval authorities in the 
German declaration of war on France that French aviators had 
thrown bombs on the railway near Karlsruhe and Nuremberg is 
another instance, for the statement has subsequently been 
admitted on the German side to have been false (Deutsche 
Medizinische Wochenschrift, May 18, 1916, p. 611), and one 
does not see how such a statement could have been made 
in error by the responsible authorities. Or, again, there is the 
circumstantial account of damage done by Zeppelins in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, which was issued with official authority. 
In Liverpool, the German official statement said, 

A large number of bridges between the docks were so severely damaged 

that for the present they cannot be used ; several ships in the Mersey were 
severely damaged, amongst them a cruiser, anchored below Birkenhead, 
and a transport steamer belonging to the Leyland Line; a stable with 200 
horses was destroyed by fire, and the horses with their Canadian stablemen 
are said to have perished; the Booth Line and the Yeoward Line suffered 
severely, as their docks were partly destroyed ; neighbouring dry docks and 
engine works were destroyed, Birkenhead dry dock and the engine and 
boiler works completely; in all over 200 houses were destroyed by bombs 
and fires; at Bootle, at the mouth of the Mersey, a powder factory was 
completely destroyed. 
And the Zeppelins had never, as a matter of fact, come within 
thirty miles of Liverpool or Manchester! The Germans obviously 
cannot have intended the world to suppose that their statement 
was based upon reports of any Zeppelin commander, since it 
described damage which could only have been observed at 
close quarters and not at night from the air. Nor does it seem 
likely that the German Government had been honestly deceived 
by the reports of its secret agents, for what object could any agent 
have in concocting a false story in such a case for the Government 
employing him? One is driven in such a case to the hypothesis 
of calculated mendacity, though it is difficult to understand how 
anyone could imagine that such mendacity paid. For a falsehood 
about things so easily accessible to thousands of people must 
inevitably be discovered and show the German Government to the 
whole neutral world in the character of a liar—as indeed happened 
in this case, when the Swedish correspondent of the Stockholms 
Dagblad went to Liverpool to find out the truth on the spot.* 


* Since the above was written the German mythological statements about 
the damage done by Zeppelins to Liverpool and- Manchester have been matched 
by the statements with regard to ravages wrought in London on the occasion 
of a visit of Zeppelins which never took place. One supposes that the German 
Government has deliberately decided that the need of administering comfort 
at this moment (even if illusory) to the German people is so great as to out- 
weigh the disadvantage of again appearing in the character of a liar to millions 
outside Germany. Well, the German Government should know its own business 
beat. 
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Apart, however, from all these isolated instances in which one 

side accuses the other of lying, and which are of comparatively 
little significance for determining the attitude of the English and 
Germans to each other, there is on the English side one large head 
of accusation brought against the Germans, and on the German 
side one large head of accusation brought against the English, by 
which the whole attitude of each people to the other, and thereby 
the outcome of the War, is profoundly affected. On the English 
side the head of accusation refers to the conduct of Germany in 
its treatment of Belgium and the population of the conquered 
French provinces. On the German side the head of accusation 
refers to the motives of mean commercial envy which, it is alleged, 
moved England to enter the War. 

When the German speaks most indignantly of English ‘lies’ 
he generally is thinking of the charges brought against Germany 
in the matter of Belgium. It is almost incredible to any sane and 
reasonably well-informed person in England that Germans should 
seriously suppose their violation of Belgian neutrality justified by 
the hypothetical discussions which took place some years earlier 
between certain British and Belgian military officers. And it is 
not likely that the Germans by further thinking will discover any 
more solid arguments than those of which the late M. Emile 
Waxweiler has shown the frivolity.” 

One need only say here—with regard to the other Belgian 
documents used by the Germans to prove their case against 
England, the utterances of certain Belgian statesmen unfavour- 
able to England made in the years immediately preceding the 
War—that it seems never to have dawned upon the Germans that 
their two arguments were mutually contradictory. The condem- 
nation of England which they extracted from their second set of 
documents went all against the contention which they based upon 
their first set, that Belgium was secretly in alliance with England. 
It is an instance of that curious intellectual hebetude (Schwer- 
falligkeit) which in Germany not seldom goes with intellectual 
industry. 

Another instance of the same hebetude in relation to England 
and Belgium is the apparent inability of the Germans to under- 
stand so common a psychological occurrence as the convergence 
of two motives upon a single action. An obligation of honour com- 
pelled England to intervene in the War for the liberation of Bel- 
gium. But England’s own interests also would be gravely in- 
jured by Belgium falling under German control, so that its har- 
bours might be used as sally-ports for an attack upon the English 
coasts. The Times pointed out incidentally some while ago that 
England had not intervened in the War for the sake of Belgium 
2 Le Proces de la Neutralité Belge. Payot, 1916. 
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only. The German Press caught this up as if it were an admis- 
sion that the other motive prompting England’s action were an 
unreal one! One might say with equal truth that England was 
not moved only by a consideration for its interests but by an 
obligation of honour. Would this mean that England was not 
moved by a consideration for its interests at all? And this deli- 
berate stupidity is all the more comic because in their own case the 
Germans assert a similar concurrence of motives in regard to 
Austria-Hungary. They are never tired of talking, in their 
operatic way, about the Nibelungentreue of the German Empire 
in fulfilling its obligation to its Southern neighbour. Yet at other 
times Germans will point out that the maintenance of Austria- 
Hungary is a vital interest for the German Empire. According 
to their own logic therefore the Nibelungentreue was all humbug. 
And then the blackest ‘lies’ of all—those charging the 
German invaders with having committed barbarous atrocities in 
the regions they overran. The Bryce Report came out many 
months ago now, and we talk less and read less now about 
German atrocities. When all that it is possible to say about such 
things has been said many times over, people cease to speak 
much about them. But that does not mean that they have 
ceased to take account of them. And quite apart from the 
question whether these stories are true, they constitute still to- 
day, as a matter of undeniable psychological fact, the most 
tremendous barrier between the two peoples—a barrier of moral 
‘disgust on the one side and indignant denial on the other. We 
English should do well to remember one thing. The indignant 
denial, wherever it is sincere—and it is unquestionably sincere 
in large circles of educated German opinion—proves this much, 
that those circles are not divided from us by a difference of moral 
code. They agree with us as to the major premiss, the general 
principle, and would judge such deeds as we judge them, if they 
believed them true. Our difference relates to the minor premiss, 
to the question of fact. This is a less fundamental difference. 
And as to the question of fact, few of us or of them saw with our 
own eyes what took place in those Belgian and French towns 
in 1914. We both can form our belief from testimony only. 
Germans habitually accuse us of accepting atrocity stories straight 
away with blind credulity. This is not so: we know quite well 
that among the current atrocity stories, which pass from mouth 
to mouth, a proportion are not true; we know that assertion is 
not equivalent to proof. Neither however, as the Germans seem 
often to forget, is denial equivalent to disproof, and the bulk of 
Germans have to form their picture of what took place, as we 
_have, from testimony. It seems still to the overwhelming 
majority of sane, circumspect, intelligent people in England that 
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there is a mass of absolutely convincing evidence, including 
written admissions from the German side, to prove—not indeed 
that the commission of atrocities was a universal characteristic 
of the German invasion—that was never asserted—but that in 
certain clearly marked districts and during certain definitely pre- 
scribed times there were committed by the deliberate will of the 
military authorities, in order to expedite their work by intimida- 
tion, atrocities of a kind and on a scale which place all those 
responsible for them outside the pale of civilised—to say nothing 
of Christian—humanity. It is all a question of evidence. The 
British Armies in the South African War were accused, both by 
foreigners and by the opponents of the Government at home, of 
following ‘ methods of barbarism ’—though even if the infant 
mortality in the concentration camps was due to the culpable 
negligence of British officers in the matter of sanitary arrange- 
ments (which has been denied) the crime of the British Army 
would be pale indeed beside the crimes charged against the 
German Army; the standard of what constitutes ‘ barbarism’ in 
war has been terribly lowered since then! In that case too it 
is a question of evidence. How many of the Germans who repeat 
the old accusations as to the British conduct of war in South 
Africa have ever asked for any evidence? After all there is 
nothing on our side to refute the accusations brought against the 
Germans analogous to what there is on their side to refute the 
accusations brought against the British—if they took the trouble, 
or had the honesty, to look—in their own official history of the 
South African War. 


In regard to the many inaccuracies concerning England’s conduct of the 
War, which a badly informed Press circulated throughout the whole world, 
it seems to be the duty of truth-loving history to emphasise, from knowledge 
of the real facts, that the conduct of the War by the English, where they 
were opposed by levies organised into commandoes, was of the same studied 
chivalry and humanity as were always shown by the Boers. It was not till 
later on, when the loosely organised, ill-disciplined Boer bands broke up 
and the Boers still remaining in the field largely took on the character of 
irregular combatants, that the Boer mode of warfare, blurring as it did 
the distinction between real combatant forces and a hostile population, 
naturally provoked an ever-growing bitterness amongst the English troops, 
who found themselves threatened from many sides, a bitterness which makes 
many acts of severity intelligible—indeed necessary. If, therefore, the 
English military authorities had recourse to increasingly sharp reprisals, 
which often gave an aspect of severity to their measures, they acted in most 
cases only as they were bound to do, in justified regard for the lives of the 
men under their command. 


This is the official German statement, issued by the authority 
of the Supreme General Staff in 1904 (Kriegsgeschichtliche 
Einzelschriften, herausgegeben vom Grossen Generalstabe, 
Heft 33, p. 62). Did the Supreme General Staff lie in 1904 out of 
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complaisance to the English? Then what value can be attached 
to the statements which they make now? Are their statements 
to be always regarded by good Germans as unimpeachable? Then 
what excuse can good Germans have for continuing to circulate 
the current falsehoods about the conduct of the English in the 
South African War? 

Let us only remember that the evidence on which our own belief 
in the crimes of the German Army rests is for the most part 
imperfectly accessible to the other side so long as the War lasts. 
Besides what has been officially published, hundreds of eye- 
witnesses of what took place in Belgium have carried their story to 
England. I cannot help thinking that when a man like Professor 
Troeltsch, let us say, writes with mere indignant repudiation of 
what is said about these things in England, as if we were ready 
to catch up any lurid story that we saw in the daily Press, he 
can never have realised, as a matter of psychology, the special 
effect produced by the man bodily present who says ‘I saw, 
or by nuns with child. Evidence of this kind never comes near 
persons of good will in Germany. Of course, the recollections of 
refugees have often been disordered by the terrifying circum- 
stances of their flight. When their stories are transmitted to 
us as well-established by any intermediary, our belief is based on 
a personal estimate of the reporter, his good faith, his experi- 
ence in the sifting of evidence. And here, again, we cannot 
expect the names Which stand upon the Bryce Report to mean 
as much to the Germans as to us. To the German historical 
students Lord Bryce and Mr. Herbert Fisher may indeed be 
known as the authors of certain meritorious works, but even to 
these their personality may not be very distinct. To us the 
names upon the Bryce Report represent men living in our midst, 
whom many of us know, perhaps as personal friends. That 
these men have interrogated the witnesses and satisfied them- 
selves that the Report rests on good ground means something to 
us which it cannot possibly mean to the Germans. 

The moral of this seems to be that on this question of fact 
persons of good will on both sides should exercise a certain 
patience. After the War we may justly expect of honest Germans 
that they shall examine dispassionately and objectively the mass 
of evidence which is before us, but meantime, since that evidence 
is not directly accessible to them, we should not be impatient 
with their disbelief. Nor on the other hand should they, for 
the same reason, be impatient with our belief. 

The analogue on the German side to our accusation with regard 
to the circumstances of their invasion of Belgium and Northern 
France is, as we saw, the German accusation with regard to our 
motives in entering the War. That behind the War is a long- 
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standing design of England to encircle and crush Germany from 
motives of commercial envy is, for us, the great falsehood propa- 
gated and believed in Germany. Perhaps it is rather a case of 
passionate error than a ‘lie’ in the strict sense. Yet here, once 
more, it is a question not of the general moral principle, but of 
fact. For, suppose the German belief were true, suppose the 
governing body in England had really formed a conspiracy with 
other Powers to cripple Germany commercially by war or the 
threat of war in order that a certain number of Englishmen might 
become richer, would the resentment felt by Germans not be 
justified? It seems so unreasonable to us, because the alleged 
facts on which it is based belong so obviously to a sphere of unsub- 
stantial imagination that it is only by an effort we can realise the 
state of mind of people to whom they are solid truth. It is a 
question of what the facts are. And here we may note two 
differences between the assertion which we make about the 
German conduct in Belgium and the assertion which the Germans 
make about us. Our statement about the German conduct of the 
War relates to certain events in the visible world, for which one 
needs only the testimony of reliable eye-witnesses to establish 
what really took place. The German statement about us relates 
to motives which they say existed in the minds of certain indi- 
viduals—King Edward the Seventh, or Viscount Grey, or a 
ring of English commercial magnates, or whoever it may have 
been. But motives are not things open to ocular observation like 
the act of a soldier. Psychological matter of fact is something of 
which it must be harder to get demonstrative proof. And the 
second difference is that our assertion about the Germans relates 
to something which took place in a region inaccessible at present 
to most Englishmen and most Germans, whilst the German 
statement about us relates to mental processes supposed to have 
gone on in our midst. It might seem strange that in relation to 
facts of which it must necessarily be so much more difficult for 
the Germans to get any certain report they should be as sure as 
they are. But one must remember that by force of repetition and 
mass-suggestion these supposed facts have become as substantial 
for them as the earth on which they tread. They have seen so 
long in imagination Viscount Grey, his face livid with malig- 
nity, sitting at a table at the Foreign Office and spinning dark 
and devilish plots to encompass Germany with destruction, 
or bloated and greedy English masters of industry thump the 
table at board meetings in dingy, foggy cities, and declare 
savagely that Germany must be disposed of once for all, that these 
things are as much realities for them as a meeting of the Reichs- 
tag. Against such palpable facts any demonstration we may 
give, that their notion of what was taking place in our minds is 
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wholly fantastic, avails nothing. Even if we had had no motive 
but commercial avarice, as they assert, there were quite enough 
people in England who realised that the commercial destruction 
of Germany would involve enormous net loss to England as well ; 
we knew quite clearly from the outset that, supposing as the result 
of a victorious war we and the French took from Germany all her 
overseas possessions, the gain would be inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the costs of war. Let it be granted that we were 
nothing but a nation of shopkeepers ; the last thing a shopkeeper 
does is to procure something at a price enormously exceeding its 
value. All such reasoning, in presence of the throng of images 
solidly occupying their minds, cannot but seem a faint and 
ineffectual voice from far away. 

There was, indeed, in our midst during the years preceding 
the War a body of opinion strongly opposed to Germany. It 
was, however, prompted, as its literary products will show, not 
by any desire to attack a peaceful Germany, however prosperous, 
but by the fear of German aggression; it was the inevitable 
reaction produced by the growth of the German Navy together 
with chauvinistic utterances in Germany. Its cry was not that 
England ought to open war on Germany, but that England ought 
to prepare itself to repel a German attack. Many Germans still 
affirm that these English notions of what was in the minds of the 
Germans were as far from the truth as we affirm the German 
notions of what was in the minds of the English to have been. 
‘You too,’ they may say, ‘here make statements about motives 
which were beyond the range of your observation.’ 

But there is this difference. The English suspicion of Ger- 
many was corroborated by a large number of utterances of 
prominent persons in Germany. We cannot see into anyone 
else’s heart, but we may legitimately use his own words as an 
index. Of course, you could find here and there in England indi- 
viduals who would write, in the foolish sham-philosophical way, 
praises of war, and the philosophy of the late Professor Cramb 
in his England and Germany does not seem very far removed from 
the German religion of Odin. But no one could reasonably set 
these few individuals against the volume of such sentiments in 
Germany ; even the rodomontades of professors in Germany are 
of more significance for the drift of public policy than in England, 
owing to the much closer relation between the German Govern- 
ment and the Universities. It was generally recognised in England 
(as it is still recognised) that the great mass of the German people 
did not want war, but it was feared that the people had been 
worked up into a temper in which they would easily follow the 
Government if the Government summoned them any day to a 
war for the greatness and glory of Germany, and it was feared 
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that the chauvinists, even if a minority, had influence in the 
quarters where the mainsprings of national policy were to be 
found. A candid German, even if he still refuses to admit that 
the British fears were justified, can hardly deny that they were 
explicable in view of such a mass of German utterances as were 
collected, for instance, by Professor O. Nippold in his little book 
a year before the War. 

How hard it is for the Germans to find similar material on the 
English side to justify their assertions about our motives is perhaps 
most signally shown by the two documents to which they 
habitually appeal. You may be almost sure when you begin to read 
any recent German writing about the designs of England that one 
or other or both of these documents is going to be referred to as 
the capital evidence. One is a little-known book called The Day 
of the Anglo-Saxon, by a certain Mr. Homer Lea. The humorous 
thing is that the author is not an Englishman at all, but an Ameri- 
can! The second document is an article which appeared in the 
Saturday Review in 1897, and which called apparently for an 
attack upon Germany, ‘exactly for those motives of commercial 
greed which the Germans always want to prove were the ones 
actuating England. The article must have been quoted at least 
a thousand times in Germany during the last few years. As has 
been pointed out by Mr. Robertson and others, it was issued under 
the editorship of Mr. Frank Harris, who, if he did not actually 
write it, was responsible for it. Mr. Harris was a man who 
never—well, how shall one say it?—carried great moral weight, 
and was heard of some months ago as taking part in a malignant 
agitation against England in America. These are the two pillars 
of the German case! It is very much as if, to prove the existence 
of German aggressive purpose, the English regularly appealed to 
some book by a Swede like Professor Kjellén and an article of 
violent Pan-German tendency written twenty years ago by some 
German who had swung round to a suspicious kind of hostility to 
his country in the interval. Presumably, if better material existed 
to support the German contention, it would not have escaped their 
search. The fact that these two documents are the ones regu- 
larly cited is perhaps as strong testimony as one could desire that 
evidence to prove hostile designs on the English side is not readily 


discoverable. 
Epwyn BEVAN. 
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FRENCH HEROES AND GERMAN 
BARBARIANS 


SOME /MPRESSIONS OF AN ENGLISHMAN AMONGST THE 
FRENCH WOUNDED 


Aut those of British nationality who have assisted in hospital 
work amongst wounded French soldiers must recognise that the 
work carried out by the Anglo-French Committee of the British 
Red Cross is contributing, in no small degree, to the growth of that 
lasting friendship which is so desirable between two nations of 
such similar aims as France and Great Britain. In a hospital 
ward of wounded men the rapidity with which friendships are 
formed recalls our school or college days. The sight of suffering 
bravely borne in a great and common cause rapidly breaks down 
our insular reserve ; all true friendship is founded on knowledge, 
just as national hatred is too often the result of ignorance. 
English-speaking people as a rule have not had an opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with the class of men who com- 
pose the rank and file of the great French army, and such know- 
ledge as we may have obtained from books has often been mis- 
leading. In this, however, we are not alone, for French writers 
themselves state ‘Cette guerre nous aura révélé le paysan de 
France.’ From vastly different sources have the soldiers been 
drawn : the slow but voluble miner from the north, the quick- 
witted journalist from Marseilles, the keeper of a wine shop, 
the lawyer, the professor, the mechanic, the schoolmaster, the 
vigneron, the farmer, the artisan, the young priest, the butcher 
and small shopkeeper, as well as fishermen from the Channel or 
from Brest—all these are represented; but the predominating 
element is undoubtedly that of the agriculturist, whose character, 
with its intense love of France and its consideration for others, 
ofter. recalls some of the personal narratives of the days when all 
institutions in France were in the melting pot, and the great 
French nation was fighting its way to that modern democracy in 
which she still leads. They are, in the strict sense of the word, 
gentlemen—men whose first thought is for others and their next 
that they may give as little trouble as possible. They tell you 
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little if anything of their more recent experience, but they are 
eager to talk of their life before the war, of their homes, their 
parents, and their daily work. They will occasionally ask when 
the War will be finished, and in a quiet, philosophical way speak 
as soldiers of France of their devotion to their country. There 
is never a suspicion of the swashbuckler or braggart. They are all 
peace-loving but determined men, who are confident that every 
other Frenchman in this supreme hour of trial does his utmost. 
Such are the heroes of Douaumont and Verdun. Wounded 
soldiers of very different temperament and home surroundings find 
themselves side by side in the hospital-beds, and probably under 
other conditions it might be considered an opportunity for vigorous 
argument. Such is not the case now. The soldier who talks 
politics gets but a poor hearing from his comrades. He seems 
to be regarded as a man of somewhat antiquarian tastes. They 
are quite satisfied that everything possible is being done for 
their welfare, and consequently the hand of good-fellowship is 
frankly held out not only to the surgical staff, whom they greet 
with the ever ready smile, but also to their wounded companions 
from whatever part of France they may hail. The quick smiling 
response that always follows the smallest service rendered comes 
from the heart of a brave man who has full confidence in himself 
and his future, whatever Fate may have in store for him. 

Their consideration for others is a marked characteristic. The 
condition of a patient has to be very serious before he will con- 
sent to keep any small present for himself and not share it with 
his neighbours ; it is not unusual for the wounded soldier who has 
been brought from the battlefield to the hospital to apologise to 
the Sister of the ward for the soiled condition of his clothing. 

A great common~sorrow makes us all full of consideration for 
each other, but, in addition to the interest aroused by those who 
have taken part in a great tragedy, there must be something 
unusually taking about a French soldier to account for the rapidity 
with which he wins his way into the hearts of those of another 
race. Probably their straightforward and frank manner has much 
to do with it. A young priest, wounded for the second time, tells 
you he has spent two out of the three years since he wok Holy 
Orders on active service; a very young boy of splendid physique 
tells you of his home, and evinces as one of his strongest assets 
his determination to recover so that he may rejoin his command. 
There is a bright, clever little Frenchman, with his left arm 
gone and only two fingers left on his right hand, and a knee that 
has for months caused him great pain and been a constant anxiety 
to the surgeons. It would be impossible to forget the pathos of 
his daily hand-shake, when with the cheeriest of greetings he 
looks up from the work he is trying to learn, so that he may still 
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have an occupation, and if possible marry the girl to whom 
he was betrothed before the War. There are Bretons of fine 
physique, great courage, and with rhythmic names, who with the 
manner of heroes face the surgeon’s decree that the immediate 
amputation of a limb is essential. From behind the white linen 
mask worn by. a gunner who, in addition to other injuries, has lost 
his hearing and the skin off his face, when told by means of a 
slate that he has to be carried to the operating theatre, there 
comes the voice of the cultured French gentleman, ‘ Eh bien, 
messieurs, je suis tout-i-fait & votre disposition.’ Others there 
are, young men, only just of military age, who have enlisted in 
the ranks, and have lost a limb, so that at the very threshold of 
their career they have been incapacitated; vignerons whose 
thoughts, in spite of the pain of their wounds, would constantly 
turn to their work amongst the vines on the banks of the Gironde ; 
Arabs who have a very clear idea of how necessary it is to fight 
for France, yet still cling to their religious observances ; lawyers 
of distinction from the neighbourhood of Paris and from Algiers. 
One and all, whether they were getting better or however severe 
their pain, were always dignified, considerate gentlemen, who 
met whatever Fate had in store for them with a ready smile. 
This smile of the French wounded is characteristic. When the 
first train of grands blessés arrived in Switzerland M. Eugéne 
Pittard narrates that the people at the station were all in tears 
until the smiles of the wounded themselves cheered and encouraged 
them. 

In the work of the hospital it is not only the wounded with 
whom we form friendships but their friends and relatives as 
well. Whenever a Frenchman is dangerously wounded the 
Government tries to make it easy for his family to visit him. The 
journey may be from a remote village, possibly the first journey 
by rail ever undertaken ; and, understanding this, their dying son 
has been known to write hopefully of his progress rather than that 
his aged parents should have such an experience. On one occasion 
the present writer, whose turn as orderly it was to represent the 
hospital at the funeral of a soldier, walked with a grey-headed 
old man with the features and proud carriage that we associate 
with ancient Rome ; with cap off and capote on shoulder, he strode 
after the bier and stood motionless during the ceremony. There 
were few men present, and the orderly was called on to assist 
in lowering the coffin, and so missed his companion whom he 
ultimately discovered crouching on the ground in a dark corner 
of the cemetery wall and shaken with convulsive sobs. The dead 
soldier, it appeared, was not only his grandson but his last sur- 
viving relative, and the farm would now pass to others who were 
not of his blood. He was given his supper in the large kitchen of 
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the hospital originally built to supply the wants of the hunting 
parties of the Orleans family. Suddenly the aged farmer rose 
and, raising his hands, thanked God that it had been given to him 
to have a grandson who had died for France and Humanity, 
honourably, as a soldier of France should. He then asked that 
a blessing might rest on those who had helped his boy in his pain, 
and that the soldier relatives of those in the hospital might be 
kept safe. He left for the railway station in an ambulance which 
was going to fetch another consignment of grands blessés, but the 
picture of that old man in the kitchen of the chateau will never 
be forgotten by those who saw it. 

A wife arrived to be told that her husband had died but an hour 
before ; and the next day those who were at the funeral saw the 
poor grief-stricken but courageous widow kissing the coffin and 
exclaiming again and again, ‘ Adieu, mon brave mari, adieu.’ A 
man was brought in paralysed and only able to say the word ‘ Oui.’ 
His wife arrived, and when after several days of devoted care her 
husband suddenly said the word ‘ Non,’ the first sign as it proved 
of a rapid recovery, her thankfulness was great. The following 
is a letter received from the sister of a wounded boy addressed to 
the Sister in charge of the ward : 

Chéres Soeurs, jamais je ne pourrais assez vous remercier de tout ce 
que vous faites & mon cher petit Frére; c’est grice & vos soins dévoués 
qu’il a pu m’adresser une petite lettre dans laquelle il me dit qu’il est 
si bien soigné méme dorloté comme un petit bébé; merci sincérement & 
toutes. On n’aura jamais assez de reconnaissance pour votre dévoue- 
ment. Recevez mes respectueuses salutations. 


The relatives, who often stay a considerable time, soon become 
apt in carrying out whatever work in the wards can be entrusted 
to them. There are no complaints or expressions of regret at 
an unnecessary war. Like their husbands they thoroughly under- 
stand the position. 

The French soldier is a home-loving, peaceable citizen whose 
main interests centre around his village. Exceptionally brave 
and determined as he has proved himself to be, he would not 
leave his home and surroundings if he could help it. He is not 
aggressive. What is it that has stirred the soul of the French 
nation with an enthusiasm which recalls the days of the Crusades, 
when all the chivalry of Europe went out to battle? Will the 
historian of the future teach us that the German defeat at 
Verdun finds its parallel in the siege of Vienna? Undoubtedly 
from actual experience the French soldier has learnt that the 
great German national industry is war. This has to be stopped : 
but there is more than that. In England those who read the 
carefully prepared reports about German atrocities often fail to 
grasp the utter barbarity shown by that people. In these days 
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it is a new experience in Europe and it is hard, if not impossible, 
to comprehend such instances of ruthless cruelty and robbery. 
The French nation, however, have had ocular demonstration of 
the ways of the German, such as the experience of the ruined 
villages of Sermaise and Gerbéviller, though unfortunately these 
are by no means exceptional. The village of Sermaise, not far 
from Bar le Duc, was destroyed by a German General for the 
sole reason that the Mayor did not come out to welcome him. 
Near by is the village of Maurupt where the ancient church has 
been destroyed lest it should be used for purposes of observation ; 
but a high factory on the opposite side of the road is left intact. 
Presumably the Germans thought it might ultimately prove of 
more material use to them than the church. As a general rule, 
cathedrals and village churches seem to have been special objects 
for destruction, such as the cathedral at Rheims, the church at 
Magniéres, and many others. 

It is in the neighbourhood of Nancy that the most widespread 
damage has been wrought. In Nancy, as in Bar le Duc, by order 
of the police, the entrances to all cellars are placarded with notices 
as to how many refugees they will contain, and the doors are 
always left open, so as to provide an immediate refuge in case of 
bombardment ; but the people have made no change in their daily 
life. A few of the more wealthy have left, but the great majority 
remain. Life is more strenuous, but not vastly different. French 
confidence and pluck are supreme. The roads round Nancy, in 
spite of the enormous traffic entailed by the movements of the large 
army and the damage caused by the Germans, are in splendid 
condition—all that the most fastidious motorist could desire, for 
beizind the French lines there are always gangs of workmen 
ready to repair the roads. Soldiers are everywhere to be seen on 
the march with their guns and munition wagons, all in high 
spirits and in the very best of condition. 

The Germans, before they were driven back, swarmed all 
over this district, and a motor drive demonstrates how much the 
villages differ in the treatment they received at the hands of the 
invader. Some escaped lightly, whilst a kilometre or so distant 
a village has been destroyed, and probably without any valid 
pretext. Possibly a village that suffered as much as any is Gerbé- 
viller, but it is not unique. German military discipline is too 
strict for detachments of troops to get out of hand. + An orgy such 
as happened at Gerbéviller could only arise with the connivance 
of the officer in command. Here General Clauss, not without 
good reason, is reported to have said to the soldiers of the 17th and 
60th Bavarians, ‘ You have had a severe march and are fatigued ; 
you can now go and enjoy yourselves.’ The result was deplorable. 
The Marquis de Lambertye and his ancestors had made this village 
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and its parish church their special care, whilst the private chapel 
of the Marquis, which traced its history back to the early years 
of the fifteenth century, was rich in relics brought back from 
Rome at the beginning of the last century. All this is now a 
heap of charred ruins, and out of something under two thousand 
inhabitants not more than a hundred are to be found still lingering 
amongst the ruins of what were once their homes. In one of the 
houses, which has been recently repaired, Sister Julie, the heroic 
Sister of Mercy of the Order of St. Charles, is to be found. She 
is a small woman, wearing the dress of the Order, and decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, a distinction conferred 
on few other women; her face shows keen intelligence, sound 
common sense and great courage; a lady who would command 
respect from all and would prove a judicious friend to those in 
distress. Her sense of justice would deprive her of all fear, and 
probably it is to this that she and many others owe their escape. 
In her small room, recently repaired, and now furnished only 
with a six-feet square of carpet, four windsor chairs and a small 
table with a red cloth, she gave me an account of what had hap- 
pened, and afterwards confirmed it in writing under the seal of 
the Hospice. From it the following instances are taken: more 
might be given. 

A young woman named Eugenie Perrin resisted the Germans, 
who, after subjecting her by force to the last outrages, poured 
petroleum. over her and set her on fire. An epileptic, a young 
man of military age, named Lingelheld, a non-combatant, 
suffered in the same way in the presence of his mother. A baker 
was thrown alive into hisoven. The Mayor’s clerk, a man named 
Frangois, after having a revolver held in turn to his forehead, 
temples, and heart, was killed by the officer by a blow on the head. 
An old man of ninety-nine years named Barthelemy was pinned 
to the ground by a bayonet through the left eye ; whilst other old 
men were tied together in batches of five and then shot. More 
than a hundred inhabitants of the village are missing. It cannot 
be urged as an excuse that the Germans were drunk, and the 
officer in command could have restrained them if he had so wished, 
but this unbridled licence turned to hatred of their victims as soon 
as they saw they would have to evacuate the village. Then it was 
that house after house was systematically set on fire, special 
appliances having been brought for the purpose. Out of 475 
houses scarcely 20 remain. No better instance can be given of 
the minute detail to which the German mind can descend than 
the fact that they found time to pick away the cement which held 
together the pieces of marble and shell that formed a grotto in 
the grounds of the chateau. 

The tragedy of Gerbéviller took place on the 24th-25th of August 
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1914 and on the 28th the German troops entered Lunéville, from 
which it is distant about 10 kilometres, and issued the following 
series of proclamations. 


PROCLAMATION 
To the Inhabitants of Lunéville 


The German troops have taken possession of Lunéville. 

The French Army have been defeated all along the line. The allied 
troops of England have been scattered. 

The Austrians and Germans are victoriously penetrating Russia. 

I appeal to the good sense of the people of Lunéville to assist me in 
the restoration of order in the town, and in bringing it to its normal 
condition. 

It has transpired that convoys of wounded, supply columns, have been 
attacked by inhabitants who do not belong to the army, this being contrary 
to the laws of war. 

The German army makes war on soldiers and not on French citizens. 
It guarantees to the inhabitants entire safety for their persons and goods 
so long as they do not deprive themselves of this privilege by hostile 
attempts. 

The Commandant of the town brings to the notice of the people the 
following orders : 

(1) A state of siege is declared in the country occupied by German 
troops. 

(2) All people will be punished by death who 

1. Shall take up arms against anyone belonging to the German 
troops or accompanying them. 

2. Destroy bridges, damage telegraph or telephone lines, railways, 
munitions, provisions or regimental quarters, or who shall make 
any roads impassable. 

3. Shall tear down these Notices. 

4. Shall have communication with the French troops. 

(3) It is forbidden for all inhabitants: 

1. To assemble together in the streets. 

2. To walk in the streets after 7 o’clock in the evening (French time). 

3. To leave the town after 7 in the evening or before 5 in the morn- 

ing, without permission of the German authorities. 

(4) Whoever may shelter French soldiers must give information of the 
fact ; anyone possessing arms or munitions must give them up to the Guard, 
39 Rue d’ Alsace. 

(5) It is the intention of the German authorities to attend to the sub- 
sistence of the troops as well as of the inhabitants. 

It will be in the interests of the town that the inhabitants return to 
their houses, open the doors and shutters, take up business and their work 
in order to insure the regular provisioning of the men. 

(6) The authorities of the town, the police, and the gendarmerie must 
come and place themselves at the disposal of the German military authori- 
ties. 

(7) Inhabitants who have any complaint to make of the soldiers must 
address themselves to the Commandant of the Guard without delay. 

(8) Details for the enforcement of this proclamation will be published 
in due course. 

Lunéville, 28th August, 1914. GoERINGER, 

General Commander-in-Chief at Lunéville. 


Vor. LXXX—No. 475 2T 
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It will be seen that this proclamation states that the German 
army make war on soldiers and not on French citizens—a state- 
ment to which the horrors of Gerbéviller had already given the 
lie. Next day another Proclamation was issued for a requisition 
from the inhabitants, followed on the 3rd of September by a 
notice in reference to a fine of 650,000 fr. imposed on the Com- 
mune of Lunéville for alleged acts of hostility on the part of 
some of the 20,000 inhabitants which, even if true, took place 
just at the time when the Germans committed the horrors of 
Gerbéviller, and three days before the Germans, according to their 
own statement, had taken possession of the town. 


Norice To THE Pustic 


On August 25, 1914, inhabitants of Lunéville made an attack from 
ambush on German columns and trains. On the same day inhabitants fired 
on a sanitary corps flying the Red Cross. Further, they have fired on 
wounded Germans and on the military hospital occupied by a German 
ambulance. 

On account of the hostile acts, a contribution of 650,000 fr. is imposed 
on the Commune of Lunéville. The Mayor has been ordered to place that 
sum, in gold and silver to the amount of 50,000 fr., by the 6th September, 
at 9 o’clock morning, in the hands of the representative of the German 
military authority. No objection will be regarded, and there must be no 
delay. 

If the Commune does not punctually carry out the order to pay the 
sum of 650,000 fr., all seizable goods will be taken possession of. 

In the event of non-payment domestic properties will be taken instead, 
and all houses will be searched. Anyone found to have knowingly concealed 
money or tried to hide goods from the military authority, or who may try 
to leave the town, will be shot. 

The Mayor and hostages taken by the military authority will be held 
responsible for the proper execution of these orders. 

The Mayor is ordered to publish immediately these decisions to the 
Commune. 

Henamenil, 3rd September, 1914. 

Von Faspenver, 
General in Command. 


The Mayor then issued a proclamation under the instructions 
of the Germans, warning the citizens against signalling : 


Do not tear down. 


Tae Germaw Muiitrary Srarr 


The Mayor of the Town of Lunéville formally requests the inhabitants, 
under the most severe penalties, to abstain from all signalling to aeroplanes 
or to any representatives of the French Army. 

It would be very unwise, even from motives of simple curiosity, to follow 
too closely the manceuvres of the machines which fly over Lunéville, or to 
try to communicate with the French outposts. 

Immediate measures will be taken on the part of Colonel Lidl, Com- 
mander of the district, to make sure of a considerable number of hostages, 
both in the working class as well as the middle.class, not only to arrest or 
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to prevent criminal action in war time, but also to insure the safety of 
the German troops and of the civil population. 
Special police stations, flying a white flag, will receive by day and night 
the communications which may be made to them on this subject. 
Ketter, Mayor of Lunéville. 


This was accompanied by another undated proclamation. 


PROCLAMATION 

It is strictly forbidden for all inhabitants, of either sex, to leave thei: 
houses unless it is absolutely necessary to make short journeys to purchase 
provisions or to water their cattle. At night it is absolutely forbidden to 
leave their houses under any conditions whatever. Whoever may try to 
leave the district, at night or day, under any pretext whatever will be shot. 

Potatoes may only be dug with the consent of the Commandant and 
under military supervision. 

The German troops have orders to carry out these directions strictly, 
by means of sentinels and patrols, who are authorised to fire on anyone 
who does not obey these instructions. 

Tue CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


The injustice in the demand for the fine of 650,000 fr. for acts 
which even if they were true were committed some days before the 
Germans had entered the town, shows the same utter disregard 
of justice for their victims as in the case of Nurse Cavell and 
Captain Fryatt of the Brussels. It is further illustrated by a 
notice issued at Lille on the 22nd of September 1915, wherein it 
is mentioned that four inhabitants had been shot for having, on 
the 11th of the previous March, hidden an English aviator; the 
Governor on the following 7th of April having ruled that these acts 
should be considered as ‘ espionage.’ The four men were there- 
upon executed. Germany by such acts has placed herself outside 
the pale of civilisation. 

Notice 

The persons named hereunder have been condemned by the Tribunal 

of the Council of War, and have been shot this day at the Citadel, viz. : 
Evcene Jacquet, wholesale wine merchant. 
Ernest Decontnx, sub-lieutenant. 


Grorces Marertens, merchant, 
Sytvere VeRHULSsT, labourer. 


(1) For having concealed the English aviator who alighted at Wattig- 
nies on the 11th March last, having harboured him and facilitated his 
journey into France, so that he was able to rejoin the enemy’s lines. 

(2) For having entertained and aided members of the army of the enemy 
who, after having parted with their uniform, stayed in Lille and its 
suburbs, and having caused them to escape into France. 

By order of the Governor, 7th April, 1915, these two cases being regarded 
as cases of espionage, are brought to the knowledge of the public in order 
that they may serve as a warning. THe Governor. 

Lille, 22nd September, 1915. 


What some of the Germans thought of these acts is shown 
by the reply given to Dr. Henri Liegard by a German lieutenant 
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who was taken prisoner on the 21st of September of the same 
year: ‘Que diriez-vous,’ asked the Doctor, ‘si une fois en 
Allemagne nos soldats commettaient les mémes atrocités que 
les vétres?’ ‘Oh,’ he replied ‘je suis bien tranquille. Les 
Frangais ne seront pas cruels. Noblesse oblige.’ He might 
almost have heard of the story, told at Rheims, of the heroic 
French nurse, who when the Germans were bombarding the 
Cathedral, where they had left their own wounded on straw 
which was ultimately set on fire by their own shells, refused to 
leave the German wounded, saying ‘ Je suis de service ici; je 
n’abandonnerai pas mes blessés.’ Afterwards, when at great 
personal risk the wounded had been removed to safety, she cried 
as she saw the cathedral burning, and les blessés allemands upon 
seeing her grief wept with sympathy. This revulsion of feeling 
may seem strange to us, but the doctor who wrote Red Cross and 
Iron Cross gives similar instances. It seems evident that the 
ordinary German is as easily and quickly influenced for good or 
evil as negroes who have not long emerged from a state of slavery. 
With such people little makes any impression except an object- 
lesson. 
At a lunch at Homburg just before the War, a Captain ir 
the German Army enlarged on the delight Germans felt in killing 
their first man. The German officer who made this remark was 
not drunk with wine, any more than the soldiers who maltreated 
poor women in ways which will not bear repetition. It was 
simply the result of his training and education. He belonged to 
that ruling class which so far has not distinguished itself by the 
superiority of its Generals, but has had such a baneful in- 
fluence on the impressionable character of the ordinary German. 
But are not the outrages committed by the Germans what we 
might have expected from the German character when once it 
was unchained from discipline by special permission of the General 
incommand? So long as the people of such a nation are restrained 
by superior force or live as aliens under good influences they may 
show many attractive qualities, but as soon as these restraints are 
removed the people have the same tendency to relapse into 
savagery that exists under like conditions in certain negroes,. who 
in other respects show much intelligence and capacity for im- 
provement. We have read lately in the papers of the depravity 
of German children; the child is father of the man, and the 
American sociologist, Professor George Fox, shows that the pro- 
portion of crimes between Germany and England is greatly to 
the advantage of England, the difference in some cases being 
as great as 264 to 1. In murder and illegitimacy it is as 5 to 1. 
We see these characteristics again in the complaints on the 
part of the Spanish women at Saragossa, where the Germans 
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from the Cameroons are interned; and also from the women of 
Bulgaria. The Austrian commander in all probability judged 
his troops correctly if, as he is reported to have done, he dictated 
the following amongst his orders for the day: ‘The good wine 
and the beautiful women of Italy await us.’ 

Unfortunately Germany has been accepted by England at 
her own estimate of herself. We have quietly acquiesced in 
Beethoven being regarded as a German when he was Flemish, 
in Kant’s name being placed before that of Goethe and Bismarck 
by Professor Wildgrube of Dresden when he desires to mention 
great German names, whereas Kant was really the descendant 
of a Scotch immigrant, who spelt his name Cant. The x rays 
are called after Réntgen, instead of after Professor Jackson, 


their discoverer. 
Some time since, attention was called to what Heinrich 


Heine, like one of the great prophets of his race, foretold in 1835 : 


It is the fairest merit of Christianity that it somewhat mitigated that 
brutal German gaudium certaminis or joy in battle, but it could not 
destroy it. And should that subduing talisman, the Cross, break, then 
will come crashing and roaring forth the wild madness of the old cham- 
pions, the insane Berserker rage, of which Northern poets say and sing. 
That talisman is brittle, and the day will come when it will pitifully 
break. The old stone gods will rise from long-forgotten ruin, and rub 
the dust of a thousand years from their eyes, and Thor, leaping to life 
with his giant hammer, will crush the Gothic cathedrals! But when those 
days shall come, and ye hear the stamping and ring of arms, guard ye 
well, ye neighbours’ children, ye French, and put not forth your hands 
into what we are doing in Germany, for verily evil will come upon you 
for that. Beware lest ye blow the fire, and take good heed that ye do not 
quench it ; ye can in so doing all too easily burn your fingers. And laugh 
not at my advice, the advice of a dreamer who warns you against Kantians, 
Fichteans, and philosophers of nature, nor at the fantastist who awaits in 
the world of things to be seen that which has been before in the realm 
of shadows. Thought goes before the deed as lightning precedes thunder. 
German thunder is indeed German, and not in a hurry, and it comes 
rolling slowly onward: but come it will, and when ye hear it crash as 
naught ever crashed before in the whole history of the world, then know 
that der deutsche Donner, our German thunder, has at last hit the mark. 
At that sound the eagles will fall dead from on high, the lions in remotest 
deserts in Africa will draw in their tails and creep into their royal caves. 
There will be played in Germany a drama compared to which the French 
Revolution will be only an innocent idyl. Just now all is tolerably quiet, 
and if here and there someone behaves in a lively manner, do not believe 
for that that the great actors have as yet appeared on the stage. They 
are only the little dogs who run round in the amphitheatre, and bark and 
bite one another, before the hour begins when the great array of gladiators 
will enter, and war to the death or for life. 


Heine understood the Germans, and so did our English 
Thackeray when he wrote in 1840: ‘I trust in Heaven that 
German Art and Religion will take no hold in our country, 
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where there is a fund of roast beef which will expel all such 
humbug in the end.’ 1t is curious that the leaders of our Trades 
Unions should never have protested against the great influx of 
German-workmen, many of whom, as we now see, placed the 
dominance of Germany and the Germans before everything else. 
How many so-called municipal scandals do we not owe to the 
fact that we have, although contrary to law, allowed aliens to 
exercise the municipal if not the parliamentary franchise? For 
the most part the German regarded his residence amongst us as 
an exile in order that he might gain money ; hence the excellence 
of their spy system. 

_ It would appear that Germans have not been aware of the 
danger to a nation which overestimates the intellectual faculties 
at the expense of the spiritual. Inordinate national pride and 
belief in their mental and physical fitness may make Germans 
brave, and cause their rulers to glow with pride, to declare that 
might is right, and that brute force is justifiable when organised 
for the vaulting ambition of the Empire; but when tested by 
some of the more obvious results of civilisation Germany fails. 
Undoubtedly one of the most obvious tests in any community 
is the position occupied by women and the respect they receive 
from men. There are probably few European countries where 
the position of women is more a matter of regret than it is in 
Germany ; most of us have at some time or other writhed at the 
way in which the hausfrau is addressed by her husband. 
Amongst the nations of Asia there is none where women are 
held in greater respect than in Japan. Hence much of the 
progress made by that country. Another test is reliability. It 
is doubtful if any great nation in modern times has ever shown 
a more marked disregard for honesty than Germany has shown 
in her dealings with other States, and yet on the strict observ- 
ance of contracts all progress necessarily rests, and all peace to 
be lasting must be based on truthfulness. 

But the most marked characteristic of the Germans is their 
want of that sympathy which all men owe one to another. They 
fail to grasp any other point of view but their own. Hence, on 
the assumption that they can be rebuilt by Germans, they destroy 
cathedrals and other works of art which are not theirs but the 
treasures of mankind; and they rejoice at the sinking of the 
Lusitania but regard as a crime Captain Fryatt’s defence of his 
ship. The same failing makes them poor diplomatists. Prince 
Biilow has lately stated in Deutsche Politik that the German 
Emperor’s visit to Jerusalem was part of an attempt by Germany 
to obtain a foothold in the East. It may have been far-sighted, 
but it was poor diplomacy. On similar lines we can possibly 
trace other German plans for the racial domination at which 
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they aimed. Many will remember that in 1896 the German 
Emperor gave his ideas for the sketch by H. Knackfuss of the 
Yellow Peril. It was about this time that emigrants from 
Germany were pouring into the United States, and in a lesser 
degree into our Colonies. The German Emperor and his political 
advisers probably desired to distract attention from this great in- 
crease, fearing that it might-be objected to, especially if attention 
was drawn to the fact that the emigrants were settling in certain 
definite localities. Consequently the cry of the Yellow Peril 
may have been raised and a subservient Press instructed to 
support it. The United States at the present time in all proba- 
bility finds her Navy hampered by the great number of German 
sailors who, possibly under the instruction of the Kaiser, have 
undertaken this work—also by the wedge of German settlers who 
toast the Kaiser, and are to be found between Milwaukee and 
Galveston, thus separating the East from the West of the United 
States. 

These are some of the ways in which German policy may 
have exercised itself and fostered a carefully planned conspiracy, 
in which the whole nation took part, for the domination of the 
world by a retrograde Empire whose citizens have overlooked 
the fact that there is a soul as well as a brain in man. This 
is the great difference between the French soldier and his 
opponent: the one, in his affliction, has found his soul; the 
other, in his short-lived triumph, has lost it. The great German 
Empire has been built on a mistaken principle outside the pale 
of modern civilisation : that because Germans are prepared to be 
more cruel than other nations therefore they are entitled to rule. 
As a distinguished American said, ‘ There is a well of foul water 
in Europe, and all nations should join in pumping it dry lest 
it poison civilisation.’ France and Russia know that the work 
if done at all must be carried out thoroughly—there is no 


possibility for halfway measures. 
WILSON Cuskenlian 
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WAR CRIMES, THEIR PREVENTION AND 
PUNISHMENT 


THE subject of war crimes, their prevention or punishment, is, I 
have always felt very strongly, one which should engage the 
close and earnest consideration of the general public. By war 
crimes I mean those acts of the armed forces of a belligerent 
against the person or property of the enemy, combatant or non- 
combatant, such as the cruel and indefensible execution of Captain 
Fryatt, which are deemed contrary to the established usages of 
war. These I shall particularise later. For the moment I wish 
to examine, and if possible refute, some doctrines, equally dan- 
gerous to humanity and civilisation, by which many of the 
outrages committed during the present War are excused or 
attempted to be justified, not only by the Governments respon- 
sible, but by organised and unorganised opinion in all countries. 
In Germany the doctrine of military necessity is paramount to 
all other considerations. It has ridden roughshod over the esta- 
blished usages of war, over the principles of international law and 
even over conventional obligations. To a limited extent the Great 
Powers themselves have contributed to the growth of this doctrine. 
By Article 49 of the Declaration of London, for instance, the 
principle of military necessity was invoked for the destruction of 
neutral merchantmen on the high seas. Upon the same principle 
the sinking at sight of ocean liners carrying passengers of all 
nationalities is but a short step. The doctrine is also admitted even 
in the Hague Conventions—e.g. in the bombardment of unde- 
fended coast towns. The Roman maxim salus populi suprema lex 
is cited in support of the doctrine of military necessity, but in its 
true application it does not cover such acts as these. Of course 
I quite understand that in critical situations a military commander 
cannot always weigh too nicely the technicalities of the law, and 
that an army or nation fighting in the last ditch for its very exist- 
ence may commit in its extremity some breaches of the usages of 
war. But this is very different from the deliberate adoption of 
this doctrine as the basis of national policy. It is indeed incredible 
that any lawyer—to say nothing of international jurists—should 
ever admit such a doctrine under any circumstances whatever. 
Military necessity knows no law. Each belligerent is a law unto 
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himself. It means the abrogation of all law. Its application can 
only result in anarchy, and in reprisals culminating in a competi- 
tion of barbarism. I shall refer to the principle of reprisals later. 
By one school of Pacificists this doctrine is, strange to say, 
viewed with indifference, nay, even with approbation. The more 
barbarism, they say, the better. The more hideous war becomes 
the more likely we are to seek peace. War, they argue, is hideous 
and cannot be fought with kid gloves. Let it therefore be made 
as bloody and destructive to the whole people as possible, and 
then they will be induced to cry for peace and to strive in the future 
to prevent war. This is not a pretty argument, and it has not even 
the merit of being true. Did the sack of Magdeburg with all the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War stop war? Far from it, but so 
greatly did these events strike the imagination of Europe that the 
illustrious Grotius found a sympathetic hearing for his plea for 
the mitigation of these horrors—a mitigation which advanced in 
orderly progression pari passu with the evolution of humanism 
_during the last three centuries, only to be broken down by the 
barbarian invasion of Belgium. 
This argument of the neo-Pacificist reminds me of that which 
I heard from the lips of a Turkish officer attached to our military 
escort when some five years ago I was travelling in the Arabian 
Desert. Armenian massacres had only a year or two previously 
taken place in Anatolia, and we had just passed through the camp 
of the Turkish army which was engaged in suppressing an Arab 
revolt. 


Ah [said the young officer], you Europeans do not understand how to 
make war. When we make war we burn or destroy everything we cannot 
carry off. We kill all the men; we carry off all the children; we ravish 
the women, and when we have taken our pleasure we kill those we no longer 
require. Thus the people remember, and we have no more trouble. 


I have wondered since whether the Germans learned these 
methods of warfare from the Turks, or whether the latter learned 
them from the former. If Professor von Luschan of Berlin is 
correct in his theory that the North Germans and the Kurds 
belong to the same North-European family, these methods may be 
regarded as those common to all barbarous races.’ 

Another class of persons, whom I cannot dignify with the title 
of a school of thought, with the weakness of despair resulting from 
the apparent breakdown of international law, is ready to abandon 
all recourse to its accepted principles. These thoughtless people, 
hounded on by the journalistic swashbucklers of the Yellow Press, 
have been, for instance, calling upon the Government to disregard 
any or all of the rights of neutrals at sea and to use to the utmost 


? It is only fair to state that the European Turk, as distinguished from the 
Asiatic Turk, appears to have fought in the present War as a gentleman. 
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limits the full power of our naval supremacy. I have even met 
members of the Bar who openly express their contempt for inter- 
national law, and who regard the efforts of jurists to maintain its 
principles and piece together its broken fragments as childish and 
futile. Such men as these I regard as mere tradesmen in the law 
—venal hucksters of the market-place, vendors of legal wares to 
the highest bidder. 

The principle upon which international law rests, that of 
justice—modified no doubt in practice by the exigencies of compro- 
mise between conflicting interests—is eternal. No great moral 
ideal has ever wholly vanished from the earth. In some corner of 
the world it has lain, perhaps dormant for a time, but ever, taking 
fresh root in some more virile race, it has emerged with redoubled 
force to permeate the souls of mankind. 

To those of little faith who cannot trace the slow but irresistible 
growth and development of moral ideas, it may seem that inter- 
national law has broken down under the stress of battle. But 
many of wider view, both lawyers and laymen, are ranged with | 
those of us who are assured of its eventual supremacy. Not 
indeed a supremacy based upon an international police force 
such as the Union of Democratic Control vainly imagines, but a 
® supremacy based upon those principles of justice which all 
nations in the times to come will acknowledge. Probably none 
of our generation will live to see that day. In the meantime 
it is the duty of those who believe in international morality to 
resist the false doctrines. As Sir Frederick Pollock has recently 
said : 





When great Powers commit themselves to principles of anarchic tyranny, 
that is the very reason why those who still believe in the rule of law should 
reassert and republish their faith as the most dignified form of protest, 
and in the long run not the least effectual. Law does not cease to exist 
because it is broken or even because for a time it may be broken on a large 
scale; neither does the escape of some criminals abolish penal justice.” 


It is encouraging to find this view publicly expressed in the 
United States. Article 1 of the Declaration put forth by the 
‘ American Rights Committee ’ declares ‘ We believe that there 
is a morality of nations, which requires every Government to 
observe its treaty obligations and to order its conduct with a ) 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.’ And indeed it 
seemed at one time that the people as a whole, true to their 
American idealism, would demand from the Government in its 
relationships with Germany a course of action based upon high 
moral ideas. President Wilson at first, in common with his chief 
critics, Senator Root and ex-President Roosevelt, denounced 





? Phillipson’s Wheaton, Introduction, p. xl, 1916. 
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German outrages not because they infringed the rights of pro- 
perty and the privileges of commerce, but because they violated 
‘the sacred principles of justice and humanity.’ Unhappily, the 
American President has not maintained this high note. 

I turn now to the doctrine of reprisals. How far is this 
doctrine admitted in international law? International jurists are 
generally agreed that ‘ retaliation or military vengeance may 
justify some acts of force which would otherwise be condemned.’ 
‘If an enemy,’ says the American jurist Taylor, ‘ violates the 
established usages of war, it may become the duty as well as 
the right of his adversary to retaliate in order to prevent excesses 
on his part.’* And it may also become necessary in order to 
prevent the enemy from establishing an unfair advantage. 

Professor Westlake, whilst recognising the right of retaliation, 
was strongly opposed to mere acts of revenge. In private iife 
the lawless behaviour of our neighbour does not authorise us to 
behave lawlessly to him, but only to call for redress. So the 
true basis of right of reprisal in war seemed to him to be ‘ not 
the impairment of any obligation but the redressing, by punish- 
ment or the exaction of damages, of a violated obligation.’ In 
his view a belligerent Government and its military commanders 
are not absolved from complying with the law of nations by 
reason of the illegalities of the enemy. On the contrary, they 
are entrusted with the sacred right of vindicating the law by 
fitting punishment or by the exaction of fitting reparation. In 
such vindication the reprisals must not be excessive and they 
must not fall on innocent parties.* 

Unfortunately the nature and scope of reprisals have not been 
defined by international authority. The Hague and Brussels 
Conferences expressly refused to discuss the limitations of re- 
prisals, since no usages on it are established in the sense of being 
not merely practised but generally approved and accepted. The 
nearest approach to a definition is contained in Article 86 of the 
Manual of the Institute of International Law,’ which provides 
that 

In grave cases in which reprisals become an imperative necessity, their 
nature and scope must never exceed the measure of the infraction of the 
laws of war committed by the enemy. . . . They must in all cases be con- 
sistent with the rules of humanity and morality. 


This expression of opinion finds reflection in some treatises. 


In any event [says Taylor] retaliation should consist of a repetition of 
the same or similar acts, and so far as possible it should be inflicted not 
vicariously but on the actual wrongdoer. 


* International Public Law, pp. 488-9. ‘ International Law, Part II. 123-6. 
5 Snow’s Cases, p. 555. 
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Its application is clearly marked out in the Instructions for 
U.S. Armies in the Field : 


A reckless enemy often leaves to his opponent no other means of securing 
himself against a repetition of barbarous outrage. Retaliation must never 
be resorted to as a measure of mere revenge, but only as a means of pro- 
tective retribution, and, moreover, cautiously and unavoidably; that is to 
say, retaliation must only be resorted to after careful inquiry into the 
real occurrence and the character of the misdeeds that may demand 
retribution.* 


In the discussions which have taken place in this country in 
Parliament and in the Press upon the breaches of the laws of war 
by German naval and military authorities, it has been abundantly 
manifest that both the Government and the people are strongly 
averse from any form of retaliation which consists of a repetition 
of the same or similar offences and entails the punishment of 
innocent persons. 

I have already referred to the danger that resort to reprisals 
may easily degenerate into a mere competition in barbarism. 
And indeed in some instances it has been found that other methods 
are more efficacious. The use of poisoned gas by the Germans 
has been countered not so much by its retaliatory application by 
the Allies as by protective measures which rendered it harmless 
to the latter whilst remaining dangerous to the former and so not 
worth while to risk. So too the submarine attack has been 
eventually largely frustrated by protective measures which have 
probably proved far more efficacious than any acts of reprisal 
however severe. In both these cases, however, great loss of life 
and suffering were entailed before such measures of protection 
could be taken and become effective. 

What alternative then to reprisals is to be found? It can 
only be found in the enforced observance of : 


(1) Those laws of war on land contained in Conventions II. and IV. 
of the Hague Peace Conferences 1899 and 1907, together with such Instruc- 
tions as have in accordance therewith been issued by the contracting Powers 
to their respective armed forces ; 

(2) The Geneva Conventions 1864-1906 ; 

(3) The Declaration of St. Petersburg 1868 ; 

(4) The Declaration of Paris 1856; 

(5) The Conventions of the Hague Peace Conferences 1899 and 1907 
relating to the use of asphyxiating gases and expanding bullets and to 
maritime warfare, and generally ; 

(6) ‘ The principles of the law of nations as they result from the usages 
established between civilised nations, from the laws of humanity and the 

requirements of the public conscience.’ 7 


These constitute the conventional and customary laws of war 


* Articles 27 and 28. See Snow’s Cases, Appendix. 
’ Preamble to Convention IV. of the Hague Peace Conference 1907. 
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on land and sea. They are some evidence that war itself is subject 
to legal regulation. 

By Article 1 of the Conventions II. and IV. it was agreed by the 
Contracting Powers to issue to their respective armed forces 
‘ instructions which should be in conformity with the ‘ Regula- 
tions respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land’ annexed 
to the Conventions.* 

By Article 3 a belligerent violating any of the Regulations is 
liable to make compensation and is responsible for all acts com- 
mitted by persons forming part of its armed forces. 

With a few reservations not affecting my argument Conven- 
tion IV. was signed and ratified by all the present belligerents 
and by the great majority of neutrals. 

The offences with which I am more immediately concerned 
are dealt with in Section II. of the Regulations which declares 
in Article 22 that the right of belligerents to adopt means of 
injuring the enemy is not unlimited. 

By Article 23, in addition to any prohibitions provided by 
special conventions, such, for instance, as those of Geneva, it is 
specially forbidden : 

(a) To employ poison or poisoned arms; 

(b) To kill or treacherously wound individuals belonging to the hostile 
nation or army; 

(c) To kill or wound an enemy who having laid down his arms or having 
no means of defence has surrendered at discretion ; 

(d) To declare that no quarter will be given; 

(e) To employ arms, projectiles, or material of a nature to cause super- 
fluous injury ; 

(f) To make improper use of a flag of truce, the national flag or 
military ensigns and the enemy’s uniform, as well as distinctive badges 
of the Geneva Convention ; 

(g) To destroy or seize the enemy’s property unless such destruction 
or seizure be imperatively demanded by the necessities of war; 

(h) To declare extinguished, suspended, or unenforceable in a court of 
law the rights and rights of action of the nationals of the adverse party. 

A belligerent is likewise forbidden to compel the nationals 
of the adverse party to take part in the operations of war directed 
against their country even when they have been in his service 
before the commencement of the war. 

By Article 25 ‘the attack or bombardment by any means what- 
soever of towns, villages, habitations or buildings which are not 
defended is forbidden,’ and by Article 26 ‘ the commander of an 
attacking force, before commencing a bombardment, except in 
the case of an assault, should do all he can to warn the authorities 
of it.’ By Article 27 
in sieges and bombardments all necessary steps should be taken to spare, 
as far as possible, buildings devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, 


* Pearce Higgins, Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 206-255. 
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historic monuments, hospitals and places where the sick and wounded are 
collected, provided they are not used at the same time for military pur- 
poses. The besieged should indicate these buildings or places by some 
special visible sign, which shall previously be notified to the assailants. 


Finally, by Article 28, ‘the giving up to pillage of a town, even 
when taken by assault, is forbidden.’ 

Articles 29 to 42 inclusive relate to espionage, flags of truce, 
capitulations and armistices. Of Articles 42 to 56 inclusive, deal- 
ing with the powers of the military authorities over the territories 
of hostile States, I only desire to refer to Article 52, whereby 
neither requisitions in kind nor services can be demanded from communes 
or inhabitants except for the necessities of the army of occupation. They 
must be in proportion to the resources of the country and of such a nature 
as not to imply for the population any obligation to take part in military 
operations against their country. 


Articles 57 to 60 inclusive, relating to the internment of 
belligerents and the care of the wounded in neutral countries, 
do not here concern us. 

The Regulations contained in Conventidns II. and IV. were 
designed to form the basis of those Instructions to their respec- 
tive armed forces in the field which should be issued by the 
contracting Powers. It was only by the issue of such Instructions 
that these Regulations and the usages of war otherwise estab- 
lished could be enforced. Whether these Instructions issued to 
the troops of one belligerent are obligatory upon the troops of an 
enemy army has been doubted. So far as they conform to the 
Regulations of the Hague Conventions and the generally accepted 
usages and customs of war I submit they are binding upon the 
contracting Powers. For violations of these Regulations com- 
pensation may be demanded, as already stated, by the injured party 
from the State to which the offender belongs. But for offences 
involving loss of life no pecuniary compensation can be adequate. 
Moreover compensation, even if it were certain, upon the con- 
clusion of a war extending over several years does not form a 
sanction such as would appeal with any force to the individual 
offender. Unfortunately the suggestion made by France at the 
Brussels Conference of 1874 to agree to a list of penalties for 
offences against the laws of war, to be put in force by each Power 
as part of its military law, has not been adopted. The contracting 
Powers to the Conventions in framing the Regulations with a 
view to laying a basis for the Instructions can scarcely have 
intended to leave the latter without any immediate legal sanction. 
And this is the more evident, since the Regulations themselves 
were largely drafted upon the model of those Instructions for the 
Government of Armies of the United States in the Field prepared 
by Dr. Francis Lieber and some military officers, of whom Major- 
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General Hitchcock was chairman, approved by President Lincoln, 
and issued to the army as ‘ General Order No. 100 of 1863 ’® on 
the 24th of April. This code of military law was reissued in 1898. 

Section 1 of these Instructions deals with martial law, 
military jurisdiction, military necessity and retaliation. Martial 
or military law, as we should term it, comes into force with the 
presence of the army in the field. By Article 4 martial law 
is defined as ‘simply military authority exercised in accordance 
with the laws and usages of war . . . executed by military force 

. . and guided by the principles of justice, honour, and 

humanity.’ By Article 11 breaches of ‘stipulations solemnly 
contracted by the belligerents in time of peace and avowedly 
intended to remain in force in case of war between the contracting 
Powers’ are to be severely punished, and especially so if com- 
mitted by officers. By Article 12 
whenever possible martial law is carried out in case of individual offenders 
by military courts; but sentences of death shall be executed only with the 
approval of the chief executive, and then only with the approval of the 
chief commander. 
Military jurisdiction is defined by Article 13. It is, first, ‘ that 
which is conferred and defined by statute ; secondly, that which is 
derived from the common law of war.’ ‘ Military offences under 
the statute law must be tried in the manner therein directed ; 
but military offences which do not come within the statute must 
be tried and punished under the common law of war. ... In 
the armies of the United States the first is exercised by courts 
martial, while cases which do not come within the ‘‘ Rules and 
Articles of War’’ or the jurisdiction conferred by statute on courts 
martial are tried by military commissions.’ 

At the time when these Instructions were last published, 
viz. in 1898, there existed ‘no law or body of authoritative rules 
of action between hostile armies except that branch of the law 
of nature and nations which is called the law and usages of war 
on land.”*® With regard to prisoners of war the general principle 
is laid down in Article 59 whereby 
a prisoner of war remains answerable for his crimes committed against 
the captor’s army or people, committed before he was captured, and for 
which he has not been punished by his own authorities. 

In a few instances only are violations of the laws and usages 
of war specified in these Instructions, with their appropriate penal- 
ties. By Article 65 perfidious use of the enemy’s flag disentitles 
the offender to the protection of the laws of war, whilst by 
Article 66 a prisoner belonging to a corps which gives no quarter 
may be ordered to suffer death. By Article 70 a prisoner of war 
who has used poison in any manner—e.g. by poisoning wells, 

* J. B. Scott, Texts of the Peace Conferences, p. 50. %” Article 40. 
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food, or arms, ‘ puts himself outside the pale of the law and usages 
of war,’ and by Article 71 a prisoner of war convicted of having 
intentionally inflicted additional wounds on an enemy already 
wholly disabled, or of having ordered or encouraged soldiers to do 
so, may be put to death. By Article 77 capital punishment may 
be inflicted upon prisoners of war who have conspired to effect a 
general escape, or to promote a rebellion against the authority of 
their captors, whether in union with fellow-prisoners or other 
persons. 

By Article 8 of the Naval Code of the United States offenders 
against its provisions when brought within the power of the 
Government may be punished by naval or military tribunals under 
the criminal law. 

In addition to the Hague Conventions IT. and IV. of 1899-1907, 
which are modelled on these Instructions of the United States, I 
may call attention here to The Laws of War on Land,” recom- 
mended for adoption by the Institute of International Law at its 
session in Oxford on the 9th of September 1880, in which the 
following penal sanction is contained. By Article 84 ‘ offenders 
against the laws of war are liable to the punishments specified in 
the penal or criminal law,’ and may be punished after a judicial 
hearing by the belligerent in whose hands they are. 

With the exception of Great Britain, Russia, and Japan, none 
of the contracting Powers have issued Instructions incorporating 
the provisions contained in the Hague Conventions 1899-1907. 
A few nations, however, as Professor Holland points out,’* have 
published Manuals of Military Law similar in character to Dr. 
Lieber’s Instructions. 

Of the confidential Instructions issued by Prussia to military 
officers in 1870 we know nothing except the fact of their issue. 
Dr. Lieber’s rules however were officially adopted by the German 
Government in the Franco-German War of that year, and are 
said to have proved so satisfactory that only a single case arose 
during the prosecution of the war to which their principles did 
not apply. Subsequently, in 1874, Professor Bluntschli prepared 
the Brussels Code of the Rules and Usages of War—a revised 
edition of his old friend Dr. Lieber’s Instructions. In 1871, by 
order of the Netherlands Government, a Practical Manual of the 
Laws of War was prepared by General den Beer Portugael for the 
use of military schools. A similar work was authorised by the 
French Government in 1877.** Serbia issued a Manual of Mili- 


1! Davis, Ziements of International Law, pp. 625-37; Annuaire de I’ Institut 
de Droit International, 1881-1882, pp. 157-74; Snow’e Cases, p. 555. 

42 The Laws of War on Land, pp. 72-3. 

% Manuel de Droit International a Vusage des officiers de l’Armée de terre, 
par M. Billot. 
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tary Instructions to its military officers in 1878, and in the same 
year the Militdrstrafgesetz, prepared for the Swiss Republic by 
Professor Hilty, was published, containing under the title of 
Kriegrecht a set of rules for the proper conduct of war; whilst 
in 1880 appeared the Manual of the Institute of International 
Law. The following year a Spanish edition of the French manual 
was adopted by the Argentine Republic. It was not however 
until 1883 that Great Britain published its first Manual of Military 
Law, and even then the chapter relating to ‘ The Customs of War’ 
compiled by the late Lord Thring had no official authority. Ten 
years later the Spanish Government prescribed a text-book on the 
laws and usages of war for use in military academies, and in 1902 
the Great General Staff of Prussia issued its infamous Kriegs- 
brauch im Land Kriege. Finally in 1904 Professor Holland’s 
Laws and Customs of War on Land was issued by the British 
Government to the Army. The new edition of this manual, pub- 
lished in 1908, embodies the provisions of both the Hague Con- 
ventions.** In 1904 also Instructions for their respective armies 
in the field were issued by the Russian and Japanese Govern- 
ments.*° 

Both Russia and Japan were signatories of the Hague Con- 
ventions of 1899, and both declared they would be bound by the 
Regulations therein contained. 

In the Russian Instructions were embodied most of the Regu- 
lations. The omission of some was made the subject of consider- 
able complaint by the Japanese during the conflict. On the other 
hand, Japan, whilst scrupulously observing all the requirements 
of the Hague Convention, issued numerous Instructions to her 
military and naval forces ‘breathing a spirit of the highest type 
of humanity and religious tolerance.’ ** In reviewing the relation- 
ship between the belligerents during the bloodiest struggle of 
modern times up to that date, Professor Hershey arrives at the 
conclusion that 


while there was a considerable number of alleged violations of the rules 
of civilised warfare, especially on the part of Russia, these rules were on 
the whole fairly well observed by both belligerents. The violations, even 
where proven, were wholly exceptional, and were comparatively few in 
number and of minor importance considering the duration of the war and 
the magnitude and vigour of military operations.” 


The sinking of neutral merchantmen by Russia constituted the 
most serious deliberate violation of international law. 
No one could suppose from a perusal of the Kriegsbrauch im 
%* Holland’s Laws of War on Land. 
5 International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War, by Amos 


. Hershey, Ch. x. 
8 Ibid. p. 294. 17 Ibid. p. 323. 
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Land Kriege** that Germany was a contracting party to the 
Hague Conventions. We are told in the ‘ Introduction ’ that ‘ the 
law of war’ denotes not a lex scripta based upon international 
agreements but 

only a reciprocity of mutual agreement ; a imitation of arbitrary behaviour, 
which custom and conventionality, human friendliness and a calculating 


egotism haye erected, but for the observance of which there exists no 
express sanction but only the fear of reprisals. 


This not very intelligible definition of ‘ the law of war’ means, 
as the context shows, that in the opinion of the German General 
Staff no ‘law of war’ is in existence but only a ‘usage of war’ 
(Kriegsbrauch), which differs from time to time and is not always _ 
identical in the same conflict, and which even when generally 
accepted may be modified or disregarded by one belligerent when- 
ever military necessity demands. The sanction of international 
public opinion finds no recognition. In the modern development 
of the usages of war we are told that ‘the tendency of thought of 
the last century was dominated essentially by humanitarian con- 
siderations which not infrequently degenerated into sentimentality 
and flabby emotion.’ Such a development was ‘in fundamental 
contradiction with the nature of war and its object.’ And then 
we get the real measure of German regard for international 
obligations and the value she attaches to her own signature. 
‘These agitations ’"—i.e. attempts to humanise the laws of war in 
which Germany herself took a leading part at the Hague Con- 
ferences—‘ have found a kind of moral recognition in some pro- 
visions at the Geneva Convention and the Brussels and Hague 
Conferences.’ 

Surely from no other country except Prussia could such a 
cynical and stupid confession of bad faith and deception emanate ! 
In view of these expressions the embodiment of the Hague Regu- 
lations in the Kriegsbrauch was not to be expected. Neverthe- 
less it does contain some rules for the conduct of war together 
with many admirable sentiments. For instance, the use of 
poison, assassination, the use of arms causing useless suffering, 
the killing of the wounded or of prisoners of war and the refusal 
of quarter are prohibited, with, however, this significant quali- 
fication ‘ If and when the object of war may be attained by milder 
means.’ 

This proviso eats up the rule. Nay, more; it is expressly 
provided that it is permissible and in no way opposed to inter- 
national law (which is untrue) to bribe third parties to commit 
‘assassination, incendiarism, robbery and the like to prejudice of 
the enemy.” On the previous page we had just been told that 


#* J. H. Morgan, The German War Book. 
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‘this kind of outrage was an offence against the Law of Nations 
even in the earliest times. The natural conscience of mankind, 
whose spirit is chivalrously alive in the armies of all civilised 
States, has branded it as an outrage upon human right, and 
enemies who in such a public manner violate the laws of honour 
and justice have been regarded as no longer on an equality.’ 

Can hypocrisy reach a higher note? 

Prisoners of war, we are told, may be killed either by way of 
reprisals or when there is no other way of dealing with them. At 
the same time offenders against the Kriegsbrauch are when cap- 
tured liable to the extreme penalties of military law. Through- 
out the book constant appeals are made to the usages of 
war and to the principles of international law. This is mere lip 
service. In view of what has happened in Belgium and Northern 
France their sincerity may well be questioned. Again private 
property, unless it can be regarded as of use in war, is declared 
inviolable. Plunder of food and clothes ‘ is to be regarded as the 
worst form of appropriation of a stranger’s property,’ and if a 
man pilfers things out of uninhabited houses or at times when 
the owner is absent it is ‘ downright burglary ’ ! 

The only satisfactory portion of the book from a juristic 
standpoint is that on the usages of war relating to neutral 
States.** 

Just as it is the duty of a neutral State on the declaration of 
war to prevent the subjects of either party from marching through 
its territory, so it has a corresponding right to resist either 
belligerent violating its territory by any ‘ means in its power.’ 

Moreover, 
if the trespass has been committed on the orders of the Army Staff, then the 


State concerned is bound to give satisfaction and compensation; if it has 
been committed on their own responsibility, then the individual offenders 


can be punished as criminals. 

Out of their own mouth the Germans are here convicted of 
their crime against Belgium. But the immediate point for my 
purpose is the admission that the actual perpetrators of war crimes 
may, when captured, be punished, even by the injured neutral. 

It is admitted on all sides that submarine warfare as conducted 
by the Centra] Empires is contrary to the laws and usages of war. 
At the inquest at Kinsale upon the victims of the Lusitania 
disaster the following verdict was given : 


That this appalling crime was contrary to international law and the 
conventions of all civilised natiohs, and we therefore charge the officers of 
the said submarine and the Emperor and Government of Germany, under 
whose orders they acted, with the crime of wilful and wholesale murder 
before the tribunal of the civilised world. 


* The German War Book, Part III. 
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Such was the verdict of an Irish jury. It was endorsed by 
the Press of the civilised world. In Germany alone the event 
was regarded as a triumph of naval warfare. In the discussion 
which arose upon this outrage it was pointed out that the perpe- 
trators were not in law pirates since they acted under a lawfully 
commissioned officer, and therefore could not be punished as such. 
It was further declared that as these crimes were committed 
outside the jurisdiction of the civil courts they could not be 
punished at all. The segregation of some captured submarine 
crews was followed by way of reprisal by the close confinement of 
British officers in Germany; and, with the declaration by Mr. 
Asquith that those actually responsible for the commission of 
illegitimate acts of warfare would, if and when the Allies proved 
successful, be held to strict account, the discussion was allowed 
to drop. This declaration by the Prime Minister was regarded 
in many quarters as too vague, and it certainly has proved quite 
ineffective as a preventive measure. 

The question of the liability of a foreigner to the civil authori- 
ties for a crime committed against a British subject on the high 
seas was settled in the case of Reg. v. Lewis.*° The prisoner, a 
naturalised citizen of the United States, was indicted for the 
manslaughter of a fellow sailor who died on landing in Liverpool 
from injuries received at the hands of the prisoner when on the 
high seas. It was held by the Court of Criminal Appeal that the 
British courts had no jurisdiction, although had the prisoner been 
a British subject he would have been liable under s. 8 of 9 Geo. 4, 
c. 31, which provides 
that where any person being feloniously stricken, poisoned, or otherwise 
hurt upon the sea, or at any place out of England, shall die of such stroke 

. in England . . . every offence committed in respect of any such case 

. may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, determined, and punished in 
the county or place in England in which such death . . . shall happen 
in the same manner in all respects as if such offence had been wholly 
committed in that county or place. 

A contrary view has, however, been taken in many of the 
American States. By the statute of Massachusetts ‘if a wound 
is given or other violence or injury inflicted or poison adminis- 
tered on the high seas or on land either within or without the 
limits of this State by means whereof death ensues in any county 
thereof such person may be prosecuted in the county where the 
death happens.’ ** 

In the case of the Commonwealth yv. Macloose and another,?? 
it was held by the Supreme Court that the prisoners—one a citizen 

7° 7 Cox, C.C. 277 (1857). By s. 7 of 9 Geo. 4, c. 31, the provisions of the 
statute apply only to British subjects, and it was so held by the Court. 


‘Any person’ ia s. 8 must be construed as meaning ‘any British subject.’ 
71 Gen. Stat. c. 171, par. 19. 22,101 Massa. 1 (1869). 
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of Maine and the other a British subject—were rightly convicted 
of the manslaughter of a man who died in Massachusetts of 
injuries inflicted by the prisoners in a British merchant ship on the 
high seas. The same view was taken by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan in the case of Tyler v. The People.» In New Jersey, 
however, the English view was taken in the case of The State v. 
Carter.** The widest claim to punish foreigners for offences com- 
mitted abroad against its citizens is made by Mexico. By 
Art. 186 of the Penal Code both felonies and misdemeanours 
committed outside the national territory and jurisdiction by 
foreigners against citizens are punishable. Russia and Greece 
are the only other countries which claim extra-territorial juris- 
diction in so extensive and absolute a form. Subject to various 
restrictions other countries such as Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
Brazil punish felonies only, but such offences are not punishable 
under any conditions by France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 


or Switzerland. 
To this general rule there are certain exceptions : 


(1) Offences against the safety of the State are punishable by Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Spain, and Switzerland, but 
not by Denmark, Great Britain, Portugal, or the United States. 

(2) Counterfeiting seals of the State, national moneys having circula- 
tion, national papers or bank bills authorised by law is punishable by 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
but not by Denmark, Great Britain, Portugal, or the United States. 


The second class of offences was, however, held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be an offence against the law of 
nations and, when committed by a foreigner outside the juris- 
diction who has come within the jurisdiction, punishable by the 
United States. In the case of The United States v. Argona*® it 
was held that, the United States being bound to protect a right 
secured by the law of nations to another nation or its people, 
Congress has the constitutional power to enact laws for that 
purpose by which not only its own people but the subjects of other 
States who infringe a right, whether within or without the juris- 
diction, may be punished. 

I have referred to this foreign theory of extra-territorial juris- 
diction because it appears to me that if, for instance, a British 
subject who has forged a German bank-note in England may be 
tried and punished for the offence in Germany, British law ought 
to provide for the trial and punishment of, for instance, the crews 
of submarines who, contrary to the law of nations, kill British 


7° 8 Mich. 326 (1860). ** 3 Dutcher 499 (1859). ** 120 U.S. 479 (1886). 
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non-combatants on board British or neutral vessels on the high 
seas, if and when they are brought within the jurisdiction of 
British civil courts. 

In the case of the Lusitania the British Government appears 
to have been under the impression that the perpetrators of such 
illegal acts, if acting under the orders of their superior military 
officer or of their Government, cannot be held personally respon- 
sible and tried as war criminals by courts-martial. This view is 
expressed in Mr. Asquith’s declaration. The only authority for 
this view is contained in the British Manual of Military Law, 
1914. By Article 441 of Chap. xiv. ‘War Crime’ is defined 
as ‘such an act of enemy soldiers and enemy civilians as may 
be visited by punishment or** capture of the offenders.’ By 
Article 442 violations of the recognised rules of warfare by 
members of the armed forces ‘constitute one of the forms of 
‘“‘war crimes.’’’ Article 443 enumerates the more important 
violations as follows : 
making use of poisoned and otherwise forbidden arms and ammunition ; 
killing of the wounded ; refusal of quarter; treacherous request of quarter ; 
maltreatment of dead bodies on the battlefield ; ill-treatment of prisoners of 
war; breaking of parole by prisoners of war; firing on undefended locali- 
ties; abuse of the flag of truce; firing on the flag of truce; abuse of the 
Red Crass flag and badge, and other violations of the Geneva Convention ; 
use of civilian clothing by troops to conceal their military character during 
battle ; bombardment of hospitals and other privileged buildings ; improper 
use of privileged buildings for military purposes; poisoning of wells and 
streams; pillage and purposeless destruction ; ill-treatment of inhabitants 
in occupied territory. 

Then follows a proviso which I submit makes wastepaper of 
the whole chapter : ‘ Members of the armed forces who commit 
such violations of the recognised rules of warfare as are ordered 
by their Government or by their commander are not war criminals 
and cannot therefore be punished by the enemy. He may punish 
the officials or commanders responsible for such order if they fall 
into his hands, but otherwise he may only resort to the other 
means of obtaining redress,’ i.e. reprisals. 

It must be noted that this Article enjoys no statutory force or - 
official authority, and is declared to be only intended for the 
guidance of officers in the execution of their duty. 

If this is a correct statement of the law it is obviously useless 
as a means of redress or of prevention. If each offender can plead 
as an excuse the order of his immediate superior officer we arrive 
at last at the German Government or the Kaiser. To indict a 
Government is as futile as to indict a nation, and even a Hague 
Tribunal would hesitate to create another St. Charles the Martyr 
in the person of William the Second. 


7° Query ‘on.’ 
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For this immuaity of the actual perpetrators of these violations 
I can find no authority other than this Article prepared by 
Col. T. E. Edmonds, C.B., and Professor Oppenheim, and its 
repetition by the latter in his International Law.*" On the other 
hand the only other writers who deal with the point, Taylor, Hall, 
and Professor Holland, suggest no such limitations of liability. 
‘ A belligerent,’ says Hall, ‘ possesses the right to punish persons 
who have violated the laws of wat if they afterwards fall into his 
hands.’ But these violations must be breaches of universally 
acknowledged laws, e.g. possondiig wells, assassination, employ- 
ment of forbidden weapons, etc.” 
Professor Holland speaks to the same effect. 


When a whole corps (he writes} systematically disregatds the laws of 
war—e.g, by refusal of quarter—any individuals belonging to it, who 
are taken prisoners, may be treated as implicated in the offence.2® Such 
offenders are liable to such punishment as may be prescribed by the military 
code of the belligerent into whose hands they may fall, or, in default of 
such a code, then to such punishment as may be ordered in accordance 
with the laws and usages of war by a military court.2° ~ 





Dr. Phillipson is even more explicit. ‘Captured soldiers or 
sailors,’ he states, ‘ who have violated the laws of war are not 
entitled to be treated as prisoners of wat; they are, on the con- 
trary, liablé to be tried by court-martial as war criiminals, and if 
found guilty, they may be hanged or shot or sentenced to penal 
servitude according to the gravity of the offence.’ * 

The proviso in Article 4483 occurs in no prévious edition of the 
Manual of Military Law. I understand-that recently Professor 
Oppenheim himself, upon reconsideration of its effect, has _ 
repudiated it. Conceived in militarism and now disowned by its 
putative father, it may be dismissed as unsupported by any 
authority. 

In military circles, however, the idea still prevails, although 
in none of the regulations, official or otherwise, relating to viola- 
tions of the established usages of war, is any suggestion of such 
a limitation of liability to be found. On the contrary; in all the 
Anglo-American regulations, with the single exception of the 
British Manual of Military Law, the principle is accepted that the 
actual perpetrators of illegitimate acts of warfare are liable as war 
criminals whether they acted under orders or not. It is urged 
that such a rule would render the conduct of war impossible. It 


3 . 
2" ‘Tf members of the armed forces commit violations by order of their 
Government they are not war criminals and may not be punished by the 
enemy,’ vol. ii. 310. 
** International Law, 6th Edition, p. 410. 
*° Laws of War on Land, Article 118. %° Thid. Article 117. 
“ International Law and the Great War, p. 259. 
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might render it more difficult, but even this I am not prepared 
to admit. The same principle is firmly established in our own 
municipal law. By the Common Law all members of the naval 
and military forces who commit illegal acts are liable to be tried, 
convicted, and sentenced, whether they acted under orders or not. 
And it makes no difference whether the country is in a state of 
peace or in a state of war or civil disturbance. 

For instance, in the case of R. v. Thomas,** a sentinel on 
board a man-of-war in time of peace who, acting upon the orders 
of his superior officer, fired at and killed a British subject, was 
found guilty of murder. The reason for this was tersely expressed 
by Mr. Justice Littledale in the Bristol Riots case. ‘If persons 
were not compelled to act according to law there would be an end 
of society.’ No doubt members of the naval and military forces 
confronted with the choice of breaking the law of the land or of 
disobeying orders feel themselves badly used. They stand between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

The inconvenience [says Sir James Stephen] of being subjected to two 
jurisdictions, the sympathies of which are not unlikely to be opposed to 
each other, is an inevitable consequence of the double necessity of pre- 
serving on the one hand the supremacy of the law and on the other the 
discipline of the army. 

The only modern case in which this question of implicit 
obedience to orders has been discussed is that of Reg. v. Smith.* 

A soldier [said Mr. Justice Solomon in delivering the opinion of the 
Court] is responsible by military and civil law, and it is monstrous to 
suppose that a soldier would be protected when the order is grossly illegal. 
. . . It seems to me that the rule laid down in the Manual of Military Law 
is a reasonable and proper rule to apply in such a case as this.** This states 
that if the commands are obviously illegal, an inferior would be justified 
in questioning and even refusing to execute such commands, but as long as 
the orders of the superior are not obviously and decidedly in opposition 
to the law of the land or to the well-established customs of the army, so 
long must they meet with complete and unhesitating obedience. There is 
an opinion of Mr. Justice Wills to the effect that an officer or soldier 
acting under orders from his superior which are not necessarily or mani- 
festly illegal, would be justified. . . I think it a safe rule to lay down that 
if a soldier honestly believes he is doing his duty in obeying the commands 
of his superior, and if the orders are not so manifestly illegal that he must 
er ought to have known that they were unlawful, the private soldier would 
be protected by the orders of his superior officer. 

Here the soldier in time of war was ordered to shoot a native 
who refused to carry out certain instructions, delay in which might 
have endangered the success of the military operations. The 
prisoner shot the native dead and was indicted for murder. He 
was found not guilty. 


24M. & S. 442 (1815). ** 17 Cape Reports (1900) 561. 
** This rule (Chapter iii. Article 11) is of course opposed in principle to the 
proviso to Article 443 in Chapter xiv. 
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The rule referred to by Mr. Justice Solomon is to be found 
in Chapter iii. of our Manual of Military Law. By Article 11, 
if the command is obviously illegal the inferior is justified in 
questioning or even in refusing to execute it. If, for instance, 
soldier were ordered to ‘fire on a peaceable and unoffending 
bystander,’ ** he would be justified in refusing. 

By Article 59 of the Articles of War, 1894,°* of the United 
States, every officer or soldier accused of a capital crime, or of any 
offence against the person or property of any citizen of the United 
States which is punishable by the laws of the land, ‘is liable to 
trial by the civil authorities without any qualification whatever.’ 
This provision, derived originally from a corresponding article in 
the British Mutiny Acts, is in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples well defined in the American common law, viz. whatever 
the independence of the military power within its peculiar sphere, 
the military authority in time of peace is subordinate to the civil, 
and military persons in their civil capacities are amenable to the 
civil jurisdiction for breaches of the criminal law of the land.*” 

The harshness of the Anglo-American rule, however, is more 
apparent than real. In practice military or naval officers acting 
in good faith for the safety of the Realm and with reasonable and 
probable cause have no cause to fear the result of any inquiry. 
By the English Common Law anyone obeying an illegal order 
does so at his own risk. We have seen that the United States 
has adopted this principle, which is also embodied in the law of 
the land, for the guidance of her armed forces in time of war. 
The contention that 
a combatant’s acts no matter how heinous, outrageous, and abominable, 
do not possess a criminal character if they are committed under orders 
from superior Officers . . . carried to its logical conclusion, would [says 
Dr. Phillipson] lead to ineptitude and absurdity ; the successive shifting of 
responsibility would exculpate everyone until we reached the ultimate 
cause. 38 


Upon what ground are the members of the enemy naval and 
military forces to be exempted from punishment for the com- 
mission of illegal acts under the orders of superior command? Can 
it seriously be contended that a German subaltern who commands 
his men to shoot batches of non-combatants without trial is not a 
war criminal because he acted under orders from headquarters? 
Is the officer in command of the U 39 who sent to their death over 
1200 non-combatants on board the Lusitania to be treated when 
captured as a prisoner of war because he obeyed the orders of the 
German Admiralty? In both cases these officers knew perfectly 

*8 Edit. 1914, pp. 17-18. ** Winthrop’s Military Law, vol. ii. 1071. 


*? See Opinions of Att. Gen. vol. vi. 416. 
** International Law and the Great War, p. 260. 
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well that they were committing violations of well-known usages 
of warfare. Why should they be in a better position than the 
British sentinel? 

Both the Russian and French Governments have acted upon 
the principle for which I contend. The former is reported to 
have given notice éarly in 1915 that it would treat German 
aviators who dropped bombs on undefended towns when captured 
as war criminals. Accordingly the crew of a German Parseval 
brought down off Libau after a raid on that town were informed 
that they would be tried as criminals. So too a German prisoner 
convicted of outrages upon and robbery of French wounded 
soldiers was shot by the French as a war criminal. 

Let the British Government, therefore, in conjunction with 
our Allies, eohvey to thé Central Empires in unmistakable terms 
that they will treat as war criminals, not only the authors and 
instigators of these outrages upon humanity, but also the actual 
perpetrators of all violations of the laws and usages of war 
whether acting under orders or not. Let no threats of retaliation 
deter us. Such a declaration would be in consonance with the 
principles of international law and the spirit of justice. The bold 
course, when it is also just, is invariably the wiser. It would, f 
venture to think, act as a wholesome restraint, and indeed there 
is some evidence that this result would follow. During the cam- 
paign in South-West Africa, the German forces having poisoned 
the wells as they retreated, General Botha is reported to have 
sent word to the German officer in command that unless this 
practice ceased he would hold him personally responsible and hang 
him when captured. The practice was at once abandoned. 

Leniency to captured combatants who have been proved guilty of 
inhuman or illegitimate conduct is [says Dr. Phillipson] a very bad policy. 
.. . The prompt punishment of such offenders and the immediate notifica- 
tion thereof would operate as a deterrent in the case of many of those who 
would otherwise have readily committed similar misconduct.*® 

When once it becomes clear to the actual perpetrators of these 
outrages that they will be held personally responsible we may see 
some mitigation in the present conduct of the War. No man likes 
to fight with a rope round his neck. 

At the same time I do not suggest that we are debarred from 
every form of reprisal. For instance, the use of even poisonous 
gases to meet that of poisonous gases by the enemy would be fully 
justified. And I am even ready to condone the refusal of quarter 
to a treacherous foe. When, for instance, the enemy are found 
to make an habitual] practice of shamming dead, or of treacherous 
request for quarter, and then of firing upon their captors when 
their backs are turned, no troops can be expected to give quarter. 

** International Law and the Great War, p. 260. 
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Reprisals under such circumstances and in the heat of battle may 
be justified. Moreover, this offence is a generally accepted war 
crime, and it is difficult to see how it can be prevented or punished 
except by refusing quarter to those troops which are guilty of the 
offence. But at all costs we must preserve our national self- 
respect. Although Germany has trampled under foot every 
precept of International Law let us as far as possible keep within 
the law. As Lord Bryce has well said, ‘International Law is the 
only thing which stands between us and primitive savagery.’ Let 
us leave to the ‘ sea wolves’ the monopoly of ‘ frightfulness.’ 

The first duty of the Allies upon the conclusion of peace 
should be to call a conference of the Powers, great and small, for 
the revision of the laws and usages of war on land and sea in the 
light of experience gained in the War. The Regulations con- 
tained in the Hague Conventions and in the various military 
manuals and naval codes might form the basis for this revision. 
Those Powers which became signatories to the revised regula- 
tions should be invited to incorporate them in their respective 
military and naval codes. To each offence against the 
regulations the appropriate penalty should be attached. Such 
penalties would be those common to all legal systems—capital 
punishment, penal servitude, imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, solitary confinement, and pecuniary fines. Where uni- 
formity could not be obtained—Switzerland, for instance, has 
abolished the death penalty—each State would impose the penalty 
prescribed by its criminal law for a similar offence. 

It has been suggested to me by Sir John Macdonell that in the 
case of the grosser violations of the laws and usages of war a 
further penalty should be added, viz. the social sanction of 
infamia, known to the Civil Law of Rome. His name entered 
on the Censor’s Register, a Roman citizen was not only branded 
with ignominy but was also liable to lose any or all of his rights 
of citizenship. In the same way a register might be kept at the 
Hague of the persons convicted of infamia for violations of the 
laws of war, such conviction carrying with it the loss of those 
rights and privileges which are conferred upon aliens by muni- 
cipal or international law or custom. Copies of the register might 
be sent to all the embassies and consular services. A person 
convicted of infamia would thus upon landing in a foreign State 
be liable to be deported at once as an undesirable alien. If he 
succeeded in effecting an entry he would be unable to claim the 
protection of the law for his property or person. The municipal 
law of Germany is already familiar with the penalty of deprivation 
of civil rights. Loss of the rights of citizenship is regarded in 
Germany as the direst disgrace a man can suffer. 

In the majority of cases no doubt the liability to lose the 
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privileges granted to aliens will be far too remote to act as a 
deterrent. But fear of the stigma of infamia from which there 
is no escape may act as a more powerful check than the dread of 
physical punishment, which it may become impossible to inflict. 
Where legal remedies are imperfect or non-existent public opinion 
has frequently been found to afford a sanction by no means 
inefficient. Even in our own day ‘a debt of honour’ is not seldom 
paid in preference to the discharge of a legal obligation. 

The question of the right of appeal from the decisions of courts- 
martial is one of great difficulty. In some States an appeal from 
a sentence of death is allowed. But for certain offences committed 
within the area of military operations and which might if con- 
tinued endanger their success, the sentence of courts-martial even 
if it be the death penalty must be executed on the spot without any 
right of appeal. 

For other offences a right of appeal to the Hague Court of 
Criminal Appeal, or, if none such existed, to the captor’s Court of 
Criminal Appeal might be allowed. Further, the Hague Court 
if instituted might be invested with an original jurisdiction for the 
trial and punishment of offenders brought before it either during 
the war or upon its conclusion or both. . 

The old difficulty of providing for contingent offences has been 
increased by the German doctrine that what is not prohibited may 
lawfully be committed. It is obviously impossible to foresee 
every form of devilry which may be invented and exploited by an 
unscrupulous and barbarous enemy. Boiling tar and molten 
lead were formerly favourite means of defence. The besiegers 
of Kissingen were driven from the assault by the besieged hurling 
upon their heads hives full of bees. No one would have thought 
of placing beehives upon the list of prohibited projectiles. It 
should not, however, be found impossible to include such devices 
as, for instance, liquid fire, under general terms. 

Whether the present methods of ‘ frightfulness’ pursued by 
the German Government are supported or opposed by the German 
people cannot now be determined. It is, however, clear that, so 
long as the Government in power or the people are obsessed with 
the doctrine that military necessity knows no law, violations of 
the grossest kind will continue to be committed. It has therefore 
been objected that until the German Government disavow their 
present theory of military necessity and abandon their present 
methods of warfare, ‘improved rules of international law will 
have as little practical force as the existing excellent decrees of 
the Hague Convention.’ 

With this contention I cannot agree. Although Germany has 
violated the existing rules on a large scale with reckless disregard 
of the lives of belligerent and neutral non-combatants, the rules, 
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except by way of reprisal, have been scrupulously observed by the 
Allies, and even in the case of reprisals no belligerent or neutral 
non-combatant has suffered in life or limb at their hands. It is 
childish to argue that because one side breaks the rules there 
should be no rules at all. 

If Germany comes into the conference honestly and with no 
mental reservations, well and good. If she comes in with mental 
reservations as she did on the previous occasions, although not so 
good, it is still something to the good. She will not be able in 
this case to complain if she is called to account for violations of 
provisions to which she has set her hand. 

In any event, whether Germany comes into the conference or 
stands out, it must be brought home both to the German Govern- 
ment and to the German people in unmistakable language that 
the rest of the Powers will not tolerate for the future atrocities 
such as have rendered the German nation infamous for all time. 
Notice should also be given that the actual perpetrators of for- 
bidden methods of barbarism will meet with the extreme penalty 
of the law if and when they fall into the hands of the injured party 
whether belligerent or neutral. 

In advocating a revised international code of the laws and 
usages of war with their appropriate penalties, and its incor- 
poration in the national naval and military manuals of every 
Power, I feel that I shall not appeal in vain to the moral senti- 
ments and common sense of mankind. As Lord Bryce has 
recently said in his review of Professor Morgan’s German 
Atrocities : 
it is an urgent duty to do all that can be done for a regulation of the 
methods of war and a mitigation of the suffering that it causes. . . . The 
cruelties that have been perpetrated on land, no less than the ruthless 
murder of innocent passengers on unarmed vessels at sea, are an aggrava- 
tion of those sufferings. They are a reversion to the ancient methods of 
savagery, a challenge to civilised mankind, to neutral nations as well as 
to the now belligerent States. . . . If the public opinion of the world does 
not condemn these methods, war will become an even greater curse than it 
has been heretofore. Unless an effort is made as soon as ever the present 
conflict ends to regulate the conduct of hostilities between combatant forces, 
and, which is of even greater importance, to provide more effective safe- 
guards for non-combatants, there may be a terrible relapse towards bar- 


barism everywhere.*° 


Although obviously the conference for the regulation of the 
Rules of War must await the conclusion of peace, the ground 
should be prepared in advance. The revision of the existing rules 
might be commenced now by the various law societies of the 
Allies and neutral Powers, such, for instance, as the Société 
Frangaise de Droit International in France, the American Society 


4° Westminster Gazette, March 20, 1916. 
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of International Law in the United States, and the Grotius 
Society in Great Britain. Such societies might exchange their 
drafts for mutual criticism, from which an agreed draft code might 
be prepared to form a basis for the discussion at the conference.** 

In the meantime there are signs that even neutral Powers such 
as the United States, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Spain, whose rights have been violated, may be goaded into united 
action of a drastic kind against the common enemy. 

This action, which in my view should have been taken long 
ago, would be greatly assisted if the Allies would condescend at 
one of their conferences to discuss the question of the conduct of 
the War by the Central Powers, and agree upon a common system 
of dealing with the grosser violations of the rules. 

President Wilson, in his last Note to Germany containing his 
final indictment of that Power’s submarine methods, has indeed 
demanded their abandonment as the price of the continuance of 
official friendship with the United States, but he has much 
weakened its force by demanding immunity not for all non- 
combatants and not even for all neutral non-combatants but only 
for American citizens and their property. A simultaneous 
declaration by the Allies that they will regard the actual perpe- 
trators of war crimes when captured, not as prisoners of war, but 
as war criminals, would lend additional weight, and could scarcely 
be entirely ignored by the Central Powers. 

I am not so sanguine as to imagine that indictments or 
declarations will produce an immediate effect and induce the 
German Government to abandon forthwith its methods of bar- 
barism. Nor do I suppose such notification will in the twinkling 
of an eye change the Germanic national temperament. On the 
contrary such evidence as we possess goes to show that with the 
waning hopes of victory the vindictiveness of the enemy may attain 
even greater proportions and their lust for outrage become more 
pronounced. Obviously the enemy is not in the mood to pay much 
heed to mere declamations on the ethics of the conduct of war. 
Any such appeal at the present time will fall upon deaf ears. The 
enemy has long since lost all sense of right or wrong conduct. 
To drastic action alone is he likely to pay attention. 

It rests, therefore, with the AHied Governments, after care- 
fully weighing the probabilities, to decide whether the strict 
enforcement, after due notice, of the generally accepted laws and 
usages of war would be likely to place some limit to their violation 
by the enemy or whether such action would be more likely to 
result in reprisals upon the prisoners in the hands of the Central 
Empires. Whatever may be the immediate decision, however, of 


* The French Society has already consented to co-operate with the Grotius 
Society in effecting this and similar objects, 
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the Entente Powers, the publi¢ opinion of the civilised world wil 
not rest satisfied unless, upon the termination of the conflict, not 
only the instigaters but also the actual perpetrators of the more 
heinous offences against the usages of war are brought to trial 
before some impartial tribunal. 

Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s proposal for the creation of ‘a neu- 
tral and independent tribunal’ composed of judges nominated by 
neutral States—their decisions to be enforced by the Entente 
Powers—would, for obvious reasons, appear to be both imprac- 
ticable and unnecessary. In the first place, adequate punishment 
of the guilty would be highly problematical. Secondly, under 
existing law and custom the Entente Powers are entitled to try 
and punish all offenders against the established laws and usages 
of war by courts-martial. 

For reasons unnecessary to specify it would, anise appear 
to be more desirable to make the acceptance by the Central Powers 
of a court specially constituted for the trial of war crimes com- 
mitted during the War an essential preliminary to any peace 
settlement. Composed of eminent civilian judges versed in 
criminal law and practice, and appointed by the Entente Powers 
from their own judicial ranks, such a court would prove as impar- 
tial a tribunal as any likely to be obtained. Some such course 
appears to be foreshadowed in Mr. Asquith’s latest statement that 
“The Government are of opinion that this country would not 
tolerate the resumption of diplomatic intercourse with Germany 
after the War until reparation had been made for the murder of 
Captain Fryatt and similar outrages.’ 

Unless some such action be taken—and the tendency in official 
quarters is usually towards smoothing over these trouble- 
some terms in a peace settlement—precedents will have been 
created which will render war in the future even more terrible to 
non-combatants, belligerent and neutral alike, than it has proved 
in the present struggle. The right to commit atrocities in the 
name of military necessity, claimed by the Central Powers, must 
not go unchallenged. The offenders must be brought to justice, 
not in a spirit of revenge, not even with the desire to punish the 
individual, but in order that those ‘ stipulations of international 
law’ and those ‘ sentiments of humanity and civilisation ’ to which 
Marschall von Bieberstein, Germany’s representative at the Hague 
Conference of 1907, paid such eloquent lip-service, may be 
vindicated and maintained. 

With the continuance of Germany’s crimes against humanity, 
of which the sinking of Russian hospital ships in the Black Sea 
and the execution of Captain Fryatt are typical examples, the 
passionate demand of the public for retaliation has passed. Its 
place is filled with the grim determination that in war even as in 
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peace justice shall prevail and the majesty of the law be upheld. 
Not only should the criminals, ‘ whoever they may be and what- 
ever their position,’ to quote the Prime Minister’s recent words, 
be tried and punished after the War, but the actual perpetrators 
of war crimes upon their capture should at least be earmarked as 
war criminals, even if, for reasons of expediency, their trial and 
punishment be deferred until the conclusion of peace. 


Hue H. L. Betwor. 
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